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SURROUND YOUR LIVING WITH 
THE BEAUTIES OF HARDWOOD 


--Says This Demonstration Home 
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The story of 
this first 
exhibition 
hardwood 
house, built 
at Me _..’s, 
Teni.., by 
Southern 
Hardwood 
Producers 
(Inc.), 
appears on 
pages 36-37. 
Lower pic- 
ture shows 
dining nook 
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“Cheap” Paint Comes to Lumber...as a 


HO’S afraid of the cheap- 

paint wolf? Well, there’s one 
man who ought to be always on his 
guard —the man who sells lumber. 
“Cheap” paint is a very real danger to 
the lumber business. If you doubt it, 
read this failure story, in four chapters. 


Chapt. I: Fred Buyer falls for “cheap” 
paint. Does not realize that the promise of 
economy is only a pretense. 


Chapt. II: “Cheap” paint drops its dis- 
guise... quickly begins to crack and scale. 
Good-bye economy. 


Chapt. III: Fred Buyer finds himself 
swamped by all sorts of unexpected ex- 
penses. Has to repaint years sooner than he 
planned to. Also has to pay for burning 
and scraping off what’s left of the old paint 
—and for a new priming coat. 


Chapt. IV: Can you blame Fred Buyer 
for nursing a grudge against materials that 
need paint? “Next time,” he says to him- 
self, “I won’t build my house of wood.” 
Lumber has lost another customer. 


There’s one logical way to avoid this 
unhappy ending. Every time you sell a 
bill of siding, tell your customer how 
important it is to use good paint—and 
have it applied by a good painter. 
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“CHEAP” PAINT. Cracks began to ap- 
pear soon after application. By steering 
your customer away from paint that 
gives this kind of result, you are building 
good will for your own business—and the 


entire lumber industry. 


Protect your business by 
selling Dutch Boy 


When Dutch Boy White-Lead is used, 
you can be sure your customer is get- 
ting a durable paint job. As long as he 
keeps his property painted with Dutch 
Boy, it will continue to look new and 
up-to-date. And he’ll stay “sold” on 
lumber. 


Paint made with Dutch Boy White- 
Lead does not crack and scale. Hence 
it requires no expensive burning and 
scraping. It resists the weather...wears 


IUMMER WOOD 
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DUTCH BOY. What a contrast with 
“cheap” paint. Not a sign of cracking and 
scaling in this Dutch Boy job after three 
years of exposure to the weather. Paint 
that gives service like this helps keep 
property owners “‘sold’’ on lumber. 


down by gradual chalking, leaving a 
smooth, even surface for new paint. 


By actively selling Dutch Boy 
White-Lead, as well as the other 
Dutch Boy products, you prevent 
“cheap” paint from double-crossing 
lumber. You also lay the foundation for 
a profitable volume of paint business. 


You will find further information 
about the profit-opportunity offered by 
Dutch Boy White-Lead in the book- 
let, “Cheap” Paint is a Blow to the 
Lumber Business. Write to the nearest 
branch for a free copy. 


@ Look at the ena yrain of a 
board under a microscope. 
And you'll see something very 
much like this. Note the 
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denser cell structure of the 
summer wood. Many paints 
have difficulty in adhering to 
such a surface. Dutch Boy 
White-Lead gets a good firm 











hold on both spring and sum- 
mer wood—does not peel off. 
That’s another reason why tt 
is the ideal paint for lumber. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 
Good Paint’s Other Name 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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“Sell, Then Produce” 
Should Replace 
“Produce, Then Sell” in 


Lumber Policy 


RADUALLY IT SEEMS to be 
(S dawning upon the lumber indus- 
try that selling is really the most 
important end of the business and sales 
departments are being recognized as the 
vital part of every producing organiza- 
tion. This recognition, however, has not 
fully developed and the industry will 
have to make much more progress in that 
direction. It is not at all unusual to 
hear manufacturers criticize retailers for 
their lack of salesmanship or for their 
poor merchandising, rather overlooking 
the fact that the producers themselves 
have been and continue to be notorious 
for their inability to properly merchan- 
dise the output of their mills. It is gen- 
erally recognized that in the earlier period 
of the development of the lumber indus- 
try selling was not a problem, the im- 
portant thing being the ability to produce 
the lumber the country needed at a low 
cost. It has been difficult for the indus- 
try to break away from that policy and to 
realize that the big problem today is to 
develop merchandising to the point that 
will enable lumber to hold its own. 

There are leaders in the industry who 
do realize this and who are striving to 
convince manufacturers generally that 
the sales manager should be the most im- 
portant executive in the organization and 
the sales department the one to which 
most attention should be given. Lumber 
manufacture has attained a high state of 
perfection, but it must be admitted that 
lumber merchandising has not kept pace 
with modern developments in business 
and ‘industry. This situation was the 
subject of considerable discussion at the 
recent meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Minne- 
apolis, the discussion developing into a 
decision to revive and improve the Sales 
Managers’ Conference, with the intention 
of making a serious effort to establish 
sales departments in their proper place, 
to recognize the important part they must 
play in every successful organization, and 
to so improve merchandising methods in 
the lumber industry as to place them at 
least on an equal footing with those in 
industries with which lumber has to com- 
pete. It is sincerely to be hoped that this 
movement will not be permitted to “die 
a bornin’” but that it will seriously and 
vigorously be followed through. 

There must be better co-ordination of 
production and sales, and closer co-op- 
eration between the two departments, 
with the sales department as the guiding 
factor. “Produce, then sell” has been 
the policy generally of manufacturers, 
“sell” in all too many cases meaning 
waiting for the buyer to “come and get 
it,” That this policy should be reversed 
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to “Sell, then produce,” is a growing be- 
lief in the industry. This thought is aptly 
presented in an article in this issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under the title 
“The Road to Lumber Sales.” The au- 
thor lays down three fundamentals in 
lumber merchandising which he believes 
are necessary if lumber is to successfully 
meet its competitors in the sales field. 
These are: “Find out what the public 
wants”; “change the product to meet its 
needs”; “take difficulties out of buying.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests 
a careful, thoughtful reading of this ar- 
ticle and invites serious comment on it. 
While this article was written before the 
Minneapolis meeting was held, and the 
author was not present at that meeting, 
his discussion very largely is in line with 
the ideas brought out at Minneapolis and 
indicate that he realizes the critical situa- 
tion confronting the lumber industry and 
the need of a reform, indeed, almost a 
revolution in its merchandising methods. 





VOICE OF THE READER 


Certainly there are great possibilities for 
a lumber market in the agricultural sections, 
due to their greatly increased purchasing 
power. We have been passing through a 
period of slow demand during the past few 
weeks, but | am happy to state that there 
seems to have been considerable revival of 
buying within the past few days, principally 
in agricultural sections. | believe we are 
going to have a good demand this fall in 
the event the pernicious Black-Connery bill 
fails of passage and Congress adjourns, so 
that business and industry can have a little 
better feeling of security for at least a 
limited time.—W. T. Murray, vice president, 
Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. 


The article on page 53 of your issue of 
July 17, regarding loading the same car 
twice from the same point of origin to the 
same destination, comes directly in between 
the first and second shipment of the same 
car by the same mill on the same order. 


This car was shipped from Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., to a Kentucky point on July 8, was 
unloaded and again loaded at the same mill 
on July 26. 


We recall a still more remarkable case 
between twenty-five and thirty years ago, 
where a car of switch ties was loaded in 
West Virginia on a large order for move- 
ment to Chicago; and less than a month 
later the same car was loaded by the same 
mill on the same order; and what is still 
more remarkable, the two loads contained 
identical quantities of switch ties of the same 
lengths—W. M. Burns, treasurer, Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Co., Chicago. 


| want to compliment you on the front 
cover of the July 17 issue. It is simply 
beautiful. After all the members of my 
family had taken a look at it, my daughter 
said: “That picture looks too good to be 
true!" | told her it was true and looked 
good to me. | have not been receiving the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regularly of 
late, and when | see it now it seems just 
like meeting an o!d friend.—J. M. SON- 
NER, Mabie, W. Va. 
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How Far Should Retailer 
Go in Giving Service ? 
A Shining Example By 
An Eastern Dealer 


HE QUESTION of how much 
T aieee a retail lumber and building 

material dealer should be expected 
to give his customers has been the sub- 
ject of frequent discussion and there is a 
considerable difference of opinion con- 
cerning it. In a previous issue the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested that 
dealers could perform a real service by 
being prepared to assist their customers 
in securing carpenters when repairs are 
to be made or when new buildings are 
contemplated. 


An enterprising concern that believes in 
service to the nth degree and finds that 
it pays, is the Alexandria Bay Lumber 
Co., Alexandria Bay, N. Y. In its cur- 
rent monthly bulletin this company pic- 
tures the dejection and discouragement 
of folks who look in vain for complete 
service in their repairs, modernizing or 
alteration work, and says: ‘“They tell us 
it is just exasperating to be forced to 
first find a carpenter, then a mason, then 
a painter and last a paper hanger. * * We 
tell them not to look farther ; that we can 
furnish all these varied services as well 
as supply any and every item needed for 
their work right from our own stock.” 


The company then advises that for 
some time it has been supplying all these 
services, except the paper hanger, and 
that now it has in its employ an experi- 
enced paper hanger. It further says: 


“No more running here, there and 
somewhere else to get a mechanic, if you 
will call on us. No more bills, here, there 
and somewhere else, if you will use our 
complete service.” Then to cap it off, 
it continues: “We'll even get your mail, 
buy your groceries, or whatnot, and de- 
liver them to you gratis, on our daily 
trips to and from your work.” It urges 
the public in that community to “mini- 
mize your troubles by using our complete 
service.” 

There may be those who will insist 
that this is carrying service too far, but 
evidently this dealer finds it profitable to 
make it easy for people to buy and it is 
entirely probable that many people are 
induced by this complete service to make 
repairs or have other work done which 
would be postponed or perhaps never 
done at all if the buyer had to look after 
all these details himself. 

Quality and Service should be the two 
most important words in the lexicon of 
the dealer who aspires to be the building 
authority in his community. With these 
two words paramount the third impor- 
tant word, Profit, largely will take care 
of itself. Indeed, without Profit, Qual- 


ity and Service would be of little help, 
but if they are correctly applied the re- 
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What Do You Think About It? 























RELATING HIS EXPERIENCE in working with his State legislature in be- 
half of the lumber and building industry, a California retail lumber and building 
material dealer puts his finger on a spot where lumbermen generally are woefully 
weak. He said that in a meeting at which 45 lumbermen were present he found 
that not one of them knew the name of his representative in the State legislature. 
Then lumbermen wonder why they are so often made the victims of adverse legis- 
lation. Don’t you think every lumberman should take an interest in helping to 
see that good men are elected to law-making bodies, and that legislators should be 
kept informed as to how proposed laws may affect business and industry? 
* * x 


Five YEARS AGO a lumberman in South Dakota designed a practical silo 
built of wood. In its construction the longest piece of lumber used is only six 
feet in length and this silo is said by agricultural engineers to be one of the best 
on the market. In the first year this dealer sold six of these silos. In the second 
year twelve were sold and in the three succeeding years he has sold 385 silos. Yet 
there are both manufacturers and dealers who say silos can not be successfully 
sold through retail lumber yards. With bumper crops at good prices assured this 
year there should be a big field for the sale of silos. 
* * * 


O UT IN LA GRANDE, Ore., a beaver has been playing havoc by seriously 
interfering with the operation of a big sawmill. As related in a news story, this 
is what happened: The beaver gnawed a hole through a flume that resulted in 
draining the mill pond and flooding the basements of the buildings, causing both 
saw and planing mill to close down. It took three days to repair the damage. This 
is the second time this season and the third altogether that the beaver has gnawed 
into the flume and upset the operation. Complaint to the game wardens has brought 
no action. Question: Which is most important to the welfare of the community, 
to save the life of the beaver or to make certain operation of the mill without this 
sort of interruption? 
* ok * 
AccorDINnG TO PRESS reports, Dr. Charles Frederick Roos, former director 
of research of the old NRA and secretary of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, after careful analysis, has branded the wages and hours 
bill being considered by Congress as ‘a brake on industry, a plague on agriculture, 
a calamity for labor and a blight on recovery.” Outside of that, presumably, the 
bill is all right. So far as the lumber industry is concerned, it will approve this 
analysis by this eminent authority, 100 percent—and can add a few more per- 
fectly good reasons why such legislation is undesirable. When William Green 
gets through telling Congress what to do with the bill it may be less objectionable 
to organized labor, but what’s it going to do to business and industry? And how 
about that innocent bystander, Johnnie Q. Public? In the opinion of Dr. Roos 
the proposed legislation will “increase unemployment; decrease the production of 
distributable wealth and lower the average standard of living ; decrease consumption 
of raw materials, including farm products, and lower the prices received for them, 
so farmers would be caught in the vise of rising prices for things they buy and 
curtailed markets with lower prices for things they sell.” 
* * * 


A WISCONSIN DEALER, remitting his subscription to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, fires at the editorial department this rather disconcerting question: ‘““When 
will those birds in Washington go home?” Then he adds: ‘Never mind, I have 
a cigar. Thanks.” We are not able to answer the question, but its asking is just 
a further indication of what is in the minds of business men and of the people 
generally—an ‘increasing desire that Congress shut up shop for a while and give 
the country a breathing spell. a 
* 

Do YOU EVER experience days when everything seems to go wrong? asks an 
Eastern lumberman. Every day is a wrong day for many folks, and business is no 
exception, he says, and continues: “For instance, one day last week we worked 
harder and accomplished less, it seemed, than on any day since we were born. We 
hurried to rip some 2x 4s while other customers waited and the belt on the saw 
busted ; we were placing bags of cement in a customer’s truck when we dropped 
one and ‘puff,’ a mess; we opened a can of paint to prime some new sash and 
splashed the paint all over a new red sign; we rushed our truck on a delivery and 
ran out of gas; and just before we closed for the day we dropped a brick on our 
little toe, and what did we say—what do you think?” He then philosophizes: 
“Since thinking it over, we see it wasn’t the day, or that everything was wrong. 
We were wrong. We were too careless, we hurried too much, or we didn’t think.” 
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sults will be gratifying, both to consumer 
and dealer. 

Pursuing this subject a little further 
and thinking of the satisfaction thus en- 
gendered, may we quote again from this 
same company, which says: “The great 
thrill of business is not the dividend at the 
end of the year. It is the satisfaction 
of selling quality merchandise, or having 
a customer tell you, ‘that’s a fine job.’ 
Business is fun if your trade come to rec- 
ognize your reliability, either through 
the service you render or the merchan- 
dise you sell. Of course, a business man 
makes or breaks his business by his in- 
tegrity, or his sham dealing, but the mer- 
chandise he sells and the service he ren- 
ders are the antennae of his personality.” 

We doubt if that philosophy of mer- 
chandising can be improved upon. 





Distinguished Honor to a 


Business Paper Editor 


NOTABLE EVENT in the history 
A of business paper publishing oc- 
curred recently when the president 

of Michigan State College, in the presence 
of a great concourse of educators, hotel- 
men, editors and others conferred an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws upon John 
Willy, 78-year-old publisher and editor of 
Hotel Monthly. In conferring the degree 
Dr. Shaw said to Mr. Willy: “We are 
recognizing publicly your — successful 
career as editor, publisher, educator and 
author. You may rightfully be regarded 
as the father of education for the hotel 
business of America, which represents in- 
vestments of many hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Your standards pertaining to 
education, religion, social and family life 
have been of such a high order as to war- 
rant the emulation of your fellow men 
and to constitute your crowning glory.” 
John Willy has not only been an influen- 
tial factor in raising the standards of the 
hotel business,” but has made a deep im- 
pression upon the business paper publish- 
ing industry. He was largely instru- 
mental in having Michigan State College 
establish a course in Hotel Administra- 
tion from which have gone out many men 
now serving the traveling public, as hotel 
managers, stewards etc.; he advocated 
the establishment in Chicago of a school 
for cooks; he is the author of books that 
have helped to raise the standard of cater- 
ing; and much of the comfort lumbermen 
find in hotels when they travel is the re- 
sult of the guidance of this modest, unas- 
suming business paper editor. His life 
has been an inspiration not only to those 
about him but to his colleagues in the 
field in which he has been so eminently 
successful, and to the industry his publi- 
cation has so faithfully served. His char- 
acter was accurately pictured by a speaker 
who said: “To have lived through 78 
years of a full life, never asking favors, 
never seeking honors, desiring no other 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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[By R. VERLE JOHNSON, Assistant 
Sales Manager Yawkey-Bissell Lum- 
ber Co., White Lake, Wis.] 


TO 





LUMBER SALES-- 


Lumber, once the universal. construction material in Amer- 
ica, is now finding itself challenged every day by new materials 
designed to take its place. For one purpose after another, 
substitutes have been developed by science to usurp the mo- 
nopoly formerly held by wood. Wood has general qualities 
which make it quite suitable for these purposes. But the sub- 
stitutes have been designed to suit them exactly. What is the 
eventual result of such a competition? Is lumber to be driven 
from one unsteady foothold after another, until at last it is 
forced into obscurity? 

The solution to this problem seems to lie in following the 
example of some of the more progressive manufacturers. The 
relationship between manufacturing and selling must be en- 
tirely changed. 


SELLING AGAINST THE GRAIN IS POOR PRACTICE 


The newest and most logical alliance of manufacturing and 
selling comes through analyzing the buyer’s wants, before try- 
ing to produce an article for sale to him. The old industrialist 
manufactured an article in a certain size and shape, and then 
attempted to sell it. The modern manufacturer finds out what 
the buyer wants, and then makes it for him. 

For example, if you were selling tables, it would be impor- 
tant to determine in advance whether people wanted to buy 
red tables or green ones. If you made a careful survey and 
found that 75 percent of the people wanted green tables, and 
25 percent wanted red ones, it would pay you to manufacture 
them in these proportions. But in the past the procedure, 
by most members of the lumber industry, would have been to 
build black tables without any such survey, and then spend 
a great amount of time trying to convince the prospective pur- 
chasers that they should buy the black ones. 

Actual application of such consumer research is constantly 
being made by the General Motors Corporation. The cor- 
poration may be building cars with a particular design of 
radiator grill. In a questionnaire sent to 10,000 people, is 
included a question, What design of radiator do you prefer? 
Pictures of various radiator designs are presented and prefer- 
ence may be checked. If a preponderance of prospective buy- 
ers in one income class prefer a different kind of radiator, the 
next model of the automobile being built for that income class 
will have the type of radiator which its members prefer. 


INDUSTRY SHOULD KNOW WHAT CONSUMERS WANT 


How can consumer research be used in selling lumber? The 
lumber industry must learn what the American people want in 
a building material. It must learn what they think about lum- 
ber, its price, its appearance, its durability and strength. The 
industry must find out what the average citizen wants in his 
house—whether he thinks utility or beauty is more important. 
Nothing is actually known about how the average person feels 
about. building a home. Does he hesitate because he considers 
a home too permanent an investment? Does he fear a sharp 
drop in house values? Does he know very much about the 
various financing plans available to the home-builder ? 


LUMBER HAS BENEFITED BY CHANGES IN PRODUCT 


Perhaps an investigation of the color and finish which people 
desire in their walls would shift production to an entirely new 
line of product. Recently the lumber industry began promot- 
ing the use of knotty pine panels for interior finish in homes. 
It was immediately caught up by architects and builders over 
the country, because home-builders began demanding it. A 
survey might have indicated this desire years before; but, as it 
was, the lumber industry didn’t know that people liked knotty 





wood. The lumber manufacturers kept telling themselves that 
people didn’t want knots in their wood. So they continued, 
tor years, using the No. 2 common lumber for cheap construc- 
tion and passing up an excellent market. 

Year aiter year, carpenters muttered to themselves about hav- 
ing to square up every piece of lumber before it could be used. 
Only lately, a large Pacific Coast lumber company installed 
some high-speed trimmer saws which cut the ends of boards 
to a smooth, exact length, saving the carpenters much unneces- 
sary labor. What other improvements do architects and build- 
ers want in their construction materials ? 

The lumber industry, along with many another industry, has 
been clinging to several outofdate concepts in marketing its 
products. ‘Lhese concepts are likely to prove dangerous to 
selling unless they are brought out in the open and examined. 
Two of these erroneous ideas are connotations of the old pseudo- 
scientific term, “the consumer.” 


ALL CONSUMERS—WITH CHANGEABLE DESIRES 


The first fallacious idea conveyed is that there is a curious 
kind of person in thick spectacles, turned-up hat, and meek 
demeanor who does nothing but haunt stores and fall prey to 
high-powered salesmen. ‘lhe term suggests a division of con- 
sumers and non-consumers. But this is a false division. “Con- 
sumers” do not exist as a c.ass—we are all consumers. The 
lumber industry must use this term with caution. 

The other error implied in the term “consumer” is that there 
are fixed markets and continuous buyers. That is, one is 
likely to fall into the habit of thinking that the market is estab- 
lished and will continue to absorb the same products in the 
same amounts. The term “consumers of forest products” car- 
ries the idea that these are people who must of necessity use 
forest products. But this is not true. These people are buying 
forest products today because they find that forest products 
suit their needs at the present. But tomorrow these same peo- 
ple may be consuming steel, rubber, or concrete at a great 
rate—if they find that these materials will serve their needs 
more exactly. 

To remind himself of this shade of thought, the lumber manu- 
facturer will do well to refer to his customers as “the people 
who are now buying my product.” Then he will be more apt 
to consider his prospective customers as individuals who are 
interested in buying the product which most nearly fits their 
needs, rather than as a class of creature who must buy his 
product. And he’ll remember that his market is a dynamic, 
rather than a static, one. 


CAN PRODUCT SATISFY ALREADY-PRESENT DESIRES? 


There is another antiquated idea—closely linked with these 
fallacies surrounding the term “consumer’—which must also 
be erased from the mind of the lumber seller. It is the con- 
cept of “want psychology.” This term presupposes that the 
product is already manufactured and ready for sale. Next an 
attempt is made to arouse a “want” in the mind of the buyer. 
This procedure has been proved worthless. Because careful 
investigation in the field of psychology of advertising has 
showed that the “wants,” or desires, are already present in the 
individual, there is no need for attempting to introduce these 
desires into the mind of the prospective buyer. Instead, the 


problem of the manufacturer is to show how his products satisfy 
these already-present desires, or wants. 

To illustrate this point, let us consider the problem of the 
retail lumber dealer who is trying to sell a house to Roy Hart- 
It would be foolish for the dealer to try to arouse a 


man. 
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Starts With the People’s Desires for Modern Com- 
forts and Beauty; and It Can Be Smoothed By-- 


CONSUMER RESEARCH: 


Find Out What 
the Public Wants 


desire in Roy Hartman to own a house. Probably every man 
in the United States already has the desire to own a house. So 
the problem of the dealer is rather to show how easily Mr. 
Hartman can satisfy this desire with the dealer’s help. 


GETTING THE OTHER FELLOW'S SLANT ON LUMBER 


What is the next step after a program of consumer research 
indicates the exact desires of the consumer? It will be neces- 
sary to look analytically at the product which is to be used to 
fulfill that desire. for nearly three hundred years, lumber- 
men have been producing lumber in the United States and not 
very often standing at a distance, figuratively, and viewing their 
product in perspective. Seldom do they truthfully ask them- 
selves the question: “Just how good is our product, anyway ?” 
What are the advantages that wood has over competing mate- 
rials? Is it more beautiful, elastic, durable, and easily worked 
than other building materials? Any advantage may be used 
to promote the use of lumber instead of substitutes. 

The United States Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., was recently built of concrete. Already the white walls 
are deeply discolored from soft coal smoke. It will be diffi- 
cult and costly to clean the concrete, if it is possible at all. This 
same fault is found in smaller houses made of concrete. Wood, 
on the other hand, has permanent beauty and can be easily 
refinished. 

A house built within this last year in Des Moines, Iowa, at 
a cost of $120,000, was designed in concrete. The owner has 
already found living in the house unsatisfactory because of the 
walls “sweating,” or collecting moisture. There is no such 
trouble with wood houses. 


TAKING A SQUARE LOOK AT WOOD'S DISADVANTAGES 


We must also look at the other side of the picture. What 
are the disadvantages of wood? These must be faced squarely. 
An analysis of the defects of wood as a construction material 
will point the way to necessary improvements. Wherever pos- 
sible, the shortcomings which keep it from successfully compet- 
ing with its substitutes must be overcome. Progress has already 
been made in treating wood to protect it against fire and decay. 

What if wood is shown by this careful product analysis to 
be unsuited to some markets? If wood in its present form 
doesn’t fill the wants of the consumer, it must be changed so 
that it will. If this is entirely impossible, the markets may need 
to be abandoned, and effort spent more profitably in developing 
new markets. 


MUST KEEP STEP WITH PROGRESS OF INVENTION 


The wood manufacturing industry, to survive, must be ready 
to change as the wants of the wood-users change. There is 
no reason for stubbornly continuing the manufacture of an ar- 
ticle after the desires of the buyers have shifted to another. 

About twenty-five years ago, there were twenty-three com- 
panies making oil-burning automobile lamps. Then the electric 
generator for the automobile was developed. Of these manu- 
facturers, twenty-one continued making the kerosene auto 
lamps. The other two manufacturers abandoned this article 
and turned to a new market in the automobile industry. Today, 
only these two progressive manufacturers survive—as the two 
leading producers of automobile storage batteries. 

Are similar changes needed in the commodity produced by 
the lumber industry? New methods of manufacture are being 
developed to increase the usefulness of wood. There has been 
a growing trend toward the use of wood in the form of ply- 
wood. Perhaps the future will see most wood being used as 
plywood. If this is true, it will be wise for the lumber mills 


PRODUCT ANALYSIS: 


Change the Product 
to Meet Its Needs 


SERVICE TO USER: 


Take Difficulties 
Out of Buying 


to be ready to swing into the manufacture of plywood as at 
least one of their major products. Or perhaps fibre boards 
will fill the widest demand. 

These are but a few of the many possible changes in the con- 
struction material markets. In any event, the lumber industry 
will surely find that it must be ready to change and progress. 

Now we have found what the buyer wants; we have exam- 
ined our product and changed it to suit the buyer’s needs. The 
final step is to make it easy for the customer to buy. 


MAKING BUYING EASIER AIDS IN SELLING 


Why does the automobile industry get such a large part of 
the income of the average family? Not solely because the aver- 
age family would rather own an automobile than a home, but 
because it is so easy to buy an automobile. Telephone an 
auto dealer. He'll bring over a car to your door, let you drive 
it to see how it operates, arrange credit for you, let you pay 
a small amount down and the rest in small monthly instalments, 
and turn over the key to you immediately. 

The housing industry is approaching this now. But in the 
past it was a superhuman task for a prospective home owner 
to attempt to hire an architect, hire a contractor, make arrange- 
ments with a retail lumber dealer, pay cash in a lump sum for 
everything, settle disputes between the plumbers and the elec- 
tricians, and end up not certain that he wasn’t being cheated on 
everything. The modern house finance plans will eliminate 
much of this by putting the entire responsibility on the shoul- 
ders of the lumber retailer. This will make it easier for the 
average citizen to pay for the house and at the same time assure 
him of a well-built home. 

Service is the golden word of modern selling. The manu- 
facturer must be willing to show the prospective buyer how to 
use the product. He should furnish the buyer with any neces- 
sary information about the article. The method of payment 
should be as simple as possible. 


SHOULD PUBLIC PAY FOR HELP IN BUYING LUMBER? 


One of the largest lumber organizations in the United States, 
organized primarily for promoting the use of wood, has almost 
no free publicity material or information on wood. If an archi- 
tect or contractor is interested in using wood in a building and 
wants to know the advantages of wood, it will cost him from 
10 cents to $1.50 for a pamphlet containing the information 
published by this organization. On the other hand, an archi- 
tect writing to a manufacturer of steel or concrete will be 
flooded with a deluge of information on construction details 
methods of design, and special treatment with concrete or steel. 

There is a tournament to be held today before the people of 
the kingdom. Knight Lumber is to be challenged by Steel and 
Concrete, two spectacular knights. The public is sitting in the 
balconies, awaiting the outcome of the joust. 

A cry from the people! Steel and Concrete are riding onto 
the field of battle in shining armor. Their bright flags wave; 
their white steeds prance. The glittering display delights the 
spectators. The two knights bow; they throw roses to the 
ladies in the balcony. 

Who comes from the other side? Who is this complacent 
knight who rides without a glance at the galleries? It is the 
defender, Lumber. But there—he hesitates and looks uncer- 
tainly at the crowded stands which remain silent at his appear- 
ance. He must choose now, whether to continue his aloof and 
stolid fight, or to invite the favor of a friendly and interested 
audience. Will he keep his old, commonplace dignity and lose 
his friends? Or, by a more brilliant and inviting display, will 
he gain admiration and support? 
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More of Us Have Considered “One 


That the discussion by Wilson Compton, in the July 17 issue 
of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of lumber industry problems, and 
the outlook for the future, has attracted nationwide attention is 
indicated by letters that have come from many sections, com- 
In its issue of July 31, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published several of these comments, and takes 
pleasure now in presenting letters from other readers, not all 
of whom, however, agree fully with Dr. Compton; some indeed, 


menting on the article. 


HIGHER UNION WAGES RAISE LIVING 
COSTS OF LOW-INCOME GROUPS 


Referring to “One Lumberman’s Opinion,” 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issue of July 17, 
I concur in most of what Dr. Compton says, 
but in regard to labor legislation he says: “If 
there is any place for Federal legislation, it 
should be limited to strictly minimum standards 
based on regional and industrial conditions.” 
This statement by a spokesman of our indus- 
try might be interpreted to mean that the in- 
dustry could exist under such legislation with 
the limitations mentioned. The sponsors of this 
legislation can answer that the revised Senate 
Bill provides for minimum standards. The pur- 
ported objective of the legislation is to raise 
living standards of the lower-wage classes. Is 
it a certainty that such objective could be ac- 
complished without going the full route by 
establishing maximum wages and regulating 
prices like the Mussolini method? The higher 
paid wage earners are now either highly or- 
ganized, or ultimately will be, and they will 
not be willing to freeze their wages at present 
scales. They will demand their relative dif- 
ferentials. The result in the long run, with 
higher living costs, could be that the lower 
wage groups would have no more buying power 
than at present, and the law would not accom- 
plish its purpose. It might even create a still 
lower standard for a large percentage of peo- 
ple who could never find regular employment, 
due directly to such law. It is a certainty that 
such legislation in any form will ruin the south- 
ern lumber industry—A SouTHERN LuMBER- 
MAN, 


HOPES WRITER IS WRONG IN 
POLITICAL FORECAST 


[ have read very carefully the article en- 
titled, “One Lumberman’s Opinion,” written by 
Wilson Compton, and appearing in the July 17 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

His entire article is quite interesting and 
probably his forecast, of what we may expect 
politically, may be accurate. However, I sin- 
cerely hope that it is not, as I feel that, if it 
is even to a small percent accurate, our Ameri- 
can form of government will disappear, and 
instead we will have substituted the regimented 
ideas of Soviet Russia and other foreign coun- 
tries. The American conception of government 
has always been individual freedom—and now 
look what we are getting! 

Mr. Compton points out that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has proved 
the ability of private capital in industry to build 
and market low-cost houses more economically 
than the Government can ever expect to do it. 
I believe this is to be absolutely true, and his 
discussion of this particular subject is quite 
interesting and informative. 


Believes Social Security and Wage- 
Hour Laws Lack Public Support 


However, Mr. Compton could also have 
pointed out the fact that the results which were 
supposed to be obtained by the Social Security 
Bill, which is now the law of the land and 
which is taking such a heavy toll in taxes 
from both labor and industry, could have been 
obtained and can still be obtained much better 
through private insurance companies than by 
the Government. He points out the fact that 
Social Security taxes will inevitably be a great 
hardship on the lumber industry, making neces- 





dustry itself. 


sary higher prices for lumber and, therefore, 
limiting and restricting our market for lumber. 
I believe that a great many large insurance 
companies have proved conclusively that they 
could have obtained, for the workers of this 
country, a great deal more security at half the 
cost to labor and industry of the method now 
prevailing. Also, I do not believe that there 
was very much sentiment, in the first place, for 
this type of legislation, just as I disagree thor- 
oughly with Mr. Compton’s statement that 
“there is evident general public support for a 
simple law establishing ‘minimum’ wages and 
‘maximum’ working hours.” I have yet to find 
where this public support is, and I do not be- 
lieve it actually exists. It is quite evident that 
Mr. Compton does not want this law any more 
than I do, as he states that he is perfectly will- 
ing to lose his bet of a hat that such legisla- 
tion will be enacted this summer. I believe 
that he could have been extremely helpful to 
the readers of this magazine by advancing argu- 
ments against the enactment of this legislation, 
instead of giving the impression that there is 
no use for any of us to oppose it, as the gen- 
eral public is in favor of it. 


Business Should Fight Present 
Type of Legislation 


Mr. Compton further states that “The brunt 
of labor and social legislation, such as is now 
being pushed, will be borne most heavily by 
industries like lumber with a high labor-cost 
factor in total production costs. This type of 
legislation in some form is eventually going to 
prevail. It may be temporarily stalled. But 
for years it has had increasing public support. 
The present Administration is committed to it.” 
I can not understand where Mr. Compton gets 
the idea that this type of legislation has had 
increasing public support. It seems perfectly 
apparent to most imformed people that this 
type of legislation had been put forth, propa- 
gandized and ballyhooed by a very small cortege 
of near intellectuals, who were not elected to 
office but who were appointed as advisers to 
our legislative body. They have been trying 
to sell these ideas to the general American 
public, but I believe they have failed in so do- 
ing, and that eventually the public is going to 
make itself heard on the subject, provided it 
is given the true facts surrounding this type of 
legislation. Our newspapers have failed la- 
mentably in publishing these ,facts, and it 
seems that they can be brought to the public 
only through the medium of independent 
periodicals. 

I believe it is the duty of every American 
business man, who can express himself either 
orally or in writing, to stand up and fight the 
type of legislation which Mr. Compton is pre- 
dicting will be passed. Not only that, but we 
have a great deal of recent legislation which 
should be repealed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. I refer specifically to the Wagner Labor 
Act and the Social Security Act. - We, as 
lumbermen and business men, representing 
probably as pure a type of American as can be 
found in any industry, have stood idly by and 
allowed all of these things to come to pass, 
simply because we would not make the effort 
to inform those around us just what the re- 
sults of such legislation would be. 

Except for the legislative matters, to which 
I have called attention above, I consider Mr. 
Compton’s article extremely fine in every re- 
spect and most informative. The information 


rather vigorously disagree. 
will be helpful to the industry, and should accentuate the neces- 
sity of lumbermen generally taking a more active interest in 
helping to solve the problems with which it is confronted, and 
in preventing insofar as possible unwise legislation or regula- 
tion by law-making and regulatory bodies, and in avoiding 
the pursuit of unwise policies by members of the lumber in- 


These discussions, it is believed, 


given us regarding the demonstration houses, 
which were built by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was especially in- 
teresting ; and I believe it is up to every lumber- 
man to back the efforts this organization is 
making in behalf of lumber for small-home 
construction. 


Does Not Expect Drastic 
Reduction in Number of Mills 


I also agree with most of the conclusions 
which he has set down in numbered form at 
the end of his article. I disagree with him in 
regard to his prediction that, in ten years, 
the number of sawmills in this country will be 
reduced by at least half—the tendency to place 
small band mills in isolated tracts of timber 
will increase and they will take the place of 
large band mills now in operation. The pro- 
duction of lumber may be reduced by one-half, 
but the number of sawmills producing it will, 
in my opinion, not be reduced by anything like 
that large a percentage. While I agree that 
higher taxes, higher sawmilling costs, bad labor 
conditions and, therefore, resulting higher lum- 
ber prices, may be what the future has in store 
for us, I still insist that, so far, there is no 
law against any of us working to prevent these 
things from coming to pass.—LUTHER O. 
GriFFitH, Griffith Lumber Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 


REASONABLE PROFIT DEPENDS ON 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


You are indeed to be congratulated upon 
the publication of the outstanding article by 
Dr. Compton that appeared in your July 17 
issue. Dr. Compton has so comprehensively 
and tersely covered the various legislative and 
economic problems affecting the lumber indus- 
try today that one hesitates to comment fur- 
ther. I am, generally, in agreement with all 
that Dr. Compton says. There are one or 
two points, however, on which, although I agree 
with him to a large extent, I feel his state- 
ments do not go quite far enough; possibly 
due to lack of space. 

As Dr. Compton correctly states, there is 
too much lumber being produced today. This 
can not be adequately marketed, and, with 
the decline in prices witnessed during the last 
two months or so, it is, of course—and unfor- 
tunately—causing the usual situation within our 
unorganized and unstabilized industry. 

The industry, for its immediate good, should 
hold down production in order to maintain 
prices, or at least moderate decline. This is 
particularly true of an industry where the 
sources of production are so scattered, exten- 
sive and uncontrolled, and where there is so 
much competition with substitute materials. 
From the public point of view, the best thing 
would be over-production, with its consequent 
adverse effect on prices, but the industry is, 
obviously, not working for the consumer. A 
halance must be struck, however, where pro- 
duction and prices are so fixed—if they can be 
—that volume of product will be moved at a 
reasonably profitable price so that lumber will 
not be competitively shut out from its natural 
markets. 


Some Groups Can Not Afford Privately- 
Built Housing 
This thought naturally leads up to Dr. 


Compton’s remarks about housing. My own 
guess is that Dr. Compton is wrong in believ- 
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Lumberman’s Opinion”--We Think-- 


ing that the Wagner Housing Bill will not be 
passed at this session. Developments since he 
wrote this article certainly seem to favor its 
passage at this session. Whereas Dr. Compton 
is correct in saying that there is increasing 
recognition in the Government that the answer 
to housing is through low-priced small homes 
financed and built by intelligent, co-ordinated 
effort of the building industry itself, he does 
not touch, it seems to me, upon the problem as 
to whether this is likely to be done or whether 
it can be done. 

The Wagner bill provides for housing de- 
velopments for low-income groups, primarily 
in municipalities and large industrial centers, 
and for housing to be rented, not sold. The 
income of the type of people for whom this 
housing is to be provided would not permit 
their obtaining adequate housing without sub- 
sidies, because no private builder can possibly 
produce such homes and rent them at prices 
these people can afford to pay. However, no 
one who is in favor of the Wagner Housing 
Bill has the slightest objection to privately con- 
structed housing, provided private industry can 


Government Housing Would Stimulate 
All Building 


Now a movement, such as the Wagner Hous- 
ing Bill will provide, will stimulate the lumber 
business in many ways indirectly and, in some 
ways, will stimulate all building construction. 
The industry, in my opinion, therefore, should 
be in favor of it from the business point of 
view, setting aside all social consideration. 


The only way adequately for the industry to 
solve the housing problem so that no Govern- 
ment assistance will be required is to find ways 
to develop housing at very much lower costs 
than are at this time commercially possible. 
In time, I feel certain, ways will be developed 
to bring building construction down to such 
low costs, exactly as was done in the automo- 
bile and other industrial fields. But research 
has not yet found the means to do so from the 
technological point of view, nor has there been 
created means of financing such construction at 
sufficiently low charges. Until that is done, 
we must accept the necessity of Government 
subsidies. And, in the meantime, such projects 








Trucks have long since proved their value to lumber dealers throughout the country and the millwork 
manufacturer has also found them a necessity. The two Chevrolet trucks shown in the picture are in the 
service of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., a sash, door and millwork concern 





furnish such housing at a cost to occupants that 
they can afford. But no such possibility is at 
this time apparent. 


$5,000 House Too Costly for 59 


Percent of Families 


Furthermore, small house  construction— 
which, as Dr. Compton points out, is the impor- 
tant medium for the sale of lumber—can not, 
under present costs and conditions, be developed 
for the lowest-income groups. The admirable 
movement for the construction of small homes, 
sponsored by the lumber industry, is aimed at 
houses which are constantly spoken of as “cost- 
ing less than $5,000.” The point that is never 
mentioned is how much less; even Dr. Comp- 
ton: comments upon the fact that only a few 
have cost as much as $5,000, but omits the 
cost of the majority and does not say what is 
the lowest price. 

Roughly speaking, and according to the usual 
calculation, a $5,000 house costs for interest, 
taxes, insurance and amortization, at least $600 
a year. This is possible only for families with 
incomes of $3,000 a year. In 1929 the Brook- 
ings Institute reported that 59 percent of all 
families had incomes of $2,000 and less. That 
important percentage can not be adequately 
housed at this time excepting through Govern- 
ment subsidy. 


will certainly not adversely affect industry, and 
especially the lumber industry. 

There are many other points in Dr. Comp- 
ton’s article that could be touched upon if space 
permitted, and an elaboration of the above ideas 
is possibly necessary in order to clarify them, 
but I hope that maybe within these limits I 
have at least outlined the germ of an idea 
which I feel merits consideration, and which 
I trust will not be considered as any funda- 
mental disagreement with Dr. Compton, whose 
opinions I always so much admire, and never 
more than in the masterful presentation of so 
many important viewpoints as in his current 
contribution to your columns.—HEnry J. Eck- 
STEIN, president Foresta Factors, New York 
City. 


TAKES DIFFERENT VIEW OF OUTLOOK 
FOR FORESTRY LEGISLATION 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
Wilson Compton’s article in July 17 issue, and 
it is indeed interesting. The writer had the 
pleasure of working with Dr. Compton at 
New York City in the early days, covering the 
formation of the Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was brought into 
being to supervise the NRA in this section and, 
therefore, I am thoroughly familiar with the 
fact that he is perhaps the best posted man in 


the country today on the problems and_possi- 
bilities of the lumber industry as a whole from 
a Washington political standpoint. 

Generally speaking, Dr. Compton is pretty 
well right on all of his suggestions, and we 
note that he was right in his prediction of the 
Biddle Purchasing Agency being stopped by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, it having now been 
ordered to cease and desist, and he was twice 
right when he states, “there will be few tears.” 

Dr. Compton, you know, rightfully inherits 
his brilliancy, as I believe you have in Chicago 
a very brilliant brother, and Massachusetts has 
at the head of MIT another brilliant brother, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing a very good opinion 
about so many perplexing problems of today. 

Time prevents me from commenting at 
length on Dr. Compton’s opinions as regards 
State and Federal forestry legislation. In my 
opinion, he is all wrong in his conclusions on 
reforestation and regulated silviculture. He 
may be right at that, if some of the timber 
land owners don’t wake up pretty soon and go 
down to their State legislatures and put up an 
aggressive and vigorous fight against some of 
the proposed logging regulations which are con- 
tinually cropping up and find their base from 
our theoretical colleges of forestry. Some of 
the proposed legislation, sponsored and directed 
by our own New York State College of Fores- 
try, would be entirely laughable—were it not 
for the fact that there was some well directed 
lobbying in Aloany to prevent them from be- 
coming laws. 

Ninety percent of our manufactured product 
in hardwood lumber goes through to the east- 
ern consuming furniture markets, so there are 
very few agricultural communities left in New 
York State for us to contact, and we envy 
the lumber dealers’ outlet shown by you in 
your July 17 issue—H. C. Hutt, Oval Wood 
Dish Corporation, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


REGRETS PREDICTION OF LOWER PRICES 


While Wilson Compton, in his article in the 
July 17 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
gives very good advice for the manufacturer, in 
relation to the overproduction of lumber, 
when, in the next paragraph, he says: “I per- 
sonally look for lower prices, at least until the 
last quarter,” he is in effect telling the retailer 
and others interested in the purchasing of lum- 
ber to withdraw from the market and not place 
orders. Such withdrawal actually has occurred 
in our business during the past week. We re- 
gret very much that Dr. Compton made this 
positive statement, as, coming from such an au- 
thority, it has had a bad effect—Louis M. 
Pratt, president Davenport, Peters Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Michigan Flooring Company 
Builds Modern Plant 


Newserry, Micu., Aug. 9.—Contract for re- 
building the plant of the Robbins Flooring Co. 
here has recently been awarded to C. R. Meyer 
& Son, of Oshkosh, Wis. The contract for a 
complete battery of modern, scientifically de- 
signed dry kilns was awarded to the Standard 
Dry Kiln Co. This new plant will be the last 
word in modern flooring plant construction, and 
the equipment throughout will be new and of 
the most recent design. The plant will be of 
about the same capacity as the one that was de- 
stroyed by fire last January. 

Newberry citizens and business men are de- 
lighted to know that the Robbins Flooring Co. 
will continue to operate here, and the fact that 
this new plant will be complete and modern in 
every respect, and will provide even better fa- 
cilities than before, will be of especial interest 
to customers of the company, both domestic and 
foreign. It is the intention to push construc- 
tion of the new plant and installation of the 
new equipment as rapidly as possible. 
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[Continued from Front Page] 

Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 9.—Beauty that is inherent in 
southern woods has never been shown to greater advantage 
than in the first exhibition home built by Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.), just completed and opened to the 


public August 1. Situated on the crest of a small hill in 
Hedgemoor subdivision, just east of the city, the modified 
Colonial type home is a thing of beauty within and without. 

From the opening of the home early Sunday, until late 
that night and continuously thereafter, a constant stream 
of visitors has been going through the model home, mar- 
velling at the beauty of the wodwork and at the fine—and 
in some cases unusual—finish obtained. Here they found 
a home without plaster, and with little brick and mortar. 


Not only have southern hardwoods gone into the making 
of the home, but a large amount of southern pine and 
cypress has been used as well. 

The home represents many months of planning. Many 
woods are used. Interior decorations in the home have 
been selected with a view to color harmony. The house 
boasts every advantage. It is 100 percent sheathed with 
lumber, for insulation. While adequate space has been 


left under floors for air circulation—and there is a base- 
ment—the home is built on a foundation that is thoroughly 
A summer ventilation system has been 
The kitchen, one of the show places of the 
home, has an exhaust fan topping 


termite guarded. 
installed. 


a monel-metal-covered 
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Exhibit Home Reveals 
Beauty of Hardwoods 


chute above the range, to carry off smoke, odors and cook- 
ing gases. A garage adjoins the home. 

General design of the home is Colonial. The porch is 
the chief ornamental feature of the front facade. Support- 
ing columns are square; porch cornices are ornamented 





LIVING ROOM—"Pickled" oak walls in soft grey, tupelo 

plywood ceiling in washed ancient white, red oak strip floor- 

ing in English brown, red oak fireplace mantel and bookcase 
shelving 





with sawn brackets, giving an effect of classical corbels. 

Framing, Sheathing, Siding, Finish—Framework of the 
house is of No. 1 common kiln dried, southern yellow 
pine. Sheathing, inside and out, as well as roof sheathing 
and sub floors, are No. 2 common kiln dried yellow pine. 
Exterior siding is 1x8-inch clear heart red cypress molded 
shiplap. All exterior finish and jointer work are clear heart 
red cypress. Exterior of the building is oyster white, with 
shutters, window and door frames in aquamarine blue. 

The general effect of the interior is that of a modern 
home with some touch of eighteenth century decoration, all 
achieved by subtle use of various wood finishes. Each 
room is so laid out that in looking from one room to the 
other, the decorative effect is varied by change in treat- 
ments of wood and in coloring. 


Plywood panels used on thé walls are 3-inch, 5-ply, 
with either rotary-cut or sliced veneer faces. Species and 
patterns differ in each room. All ceilings are 3%-inch, 5-ply 
rotary-cut tupelo plywood, in varying patterns. With the 
exception of the living room, the panels are bevel on edge 
and superimposed on backing strips between panels. The 
living room ceiling panel joints are covered with raised 
plywood batten strips. All inside doors are heavy flush 
type, covered with either rotary-cut or sliced veneers, of 
the same species as the woodwork in the room, except in 
the dining alcove. These doors match the side wall panels. 
The outside front door is solid red oak with 12 small oblong 
panes of glass. Outside rear door is selected heart cypress. 

Living Room—tThe living room is a thing of beauty and 
enchantment, heightened by attractive hangings and orien- 
tal rugs. All trim, moldings etc., as well as the walls, are 
of plain red oak. Walls are 10-inch wide boards laid up 
horizontally, with heavy undercut grooves or beads sepa- 
rating each board. All doors and windows have heavy 
Balliction moldings. A heavy base, chair rail and cornice 
encircle the room. Engaging the base and cornice on both 
sides of an Alabama-marble fireplace are delicately fluted 
pilasters of classical design. The oak walls, trim and 
molding are finished in soft grey “pickled oak,” which 
shows the natural character and grain of the wood. Ceiling 
is of tupelo plywood panels, finished in washed ancient 
white. Floor is of 13/16 by 1% clear, plain red oak strip 
flooring, finished with a hard penetrating light English 
brown stain, sealed and waxed. Fireplace mantel is of 
plain red oak. In one wall is a recessed book case with 
selected red oak shelving. 


Dining Alcove—Adjoining the living room is a dining 
alcove. Here all trim, moldings and chair rails are of solid 
ash. Walls are quartered black gum ribbon-stripped ply- 
wood, laid up vertically. Doors are flush type of quartered 





KITCHEN—Magnolia board walls, trim, moldings, kitchen 
cabinets, and venetian blinds, red beech floor 
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Grain and Texture of Varied Southern 
Species, Emphasized by Contrasting Com- 
binations and Finishes, Provide Effective 
Mediums for Modern Interior Design and 
Pleasing Color Harmony 
ribbon-striped black gum. All wall panels, door trim etc., 


are finished natural in a soft, leaden grey tone. Ceiling is 
of tupelo plywood panels, bevel V-jointed finished in 





BEDROOM No. I—Red gum rotary-cut plywood wainscot- 

ing, doors, and trim in walnut color, sap gum plywood upper 

panels in coral pastel tint; chromium moldings; red oak 
flooring 














washed antique white. Floor is the same as in living room. 


Hallway—In the hallway, walls are of V-joint random- 
width solid ash boards, laid vertically. Trim and moldings 
are of solid ash. Doors are flush type with rotary-cut ash 
veneer, finished natural. Ceiling is of tupelo plywood panel, 
finished natural. Flooring is the same as in other rooms 


rm 





previously described. Connecting with the hall are two 
large closets, one for linen; the other for clothing. Both 
have plywood walls and ceilings. Trim and shelving are of 
solid poplar, painted a neutral tone. 


Bedroom No. 1—There are three bedrooms. In the first 
one, the trim is of quartered red gum. Walls are paneled 
having a wainscoting or dado 21 inches high of rotary-cut 
selected red gum plywood. Trim and dado are finised in 
a medium dark walnut color. Panels above the dado are 
unselected sap gum plywood, finished in a coral pastel tint. 
Dividing strips cover the joints of the wall paneling; they 
are small chromium moldings, running horizontally. Ceil- 
ing is of tupelo plywood finished in an off white. Doors are 
rotary-cut gum veneers, finished the same as trim. Floor- 
ing is of 13/16 by 2% plain red oak strip flooring, finished 
the same as in living room. 


Bedroom No. 2—In bedroom No. 2, the trim is quartered 
red gum. Walls are paneled with unselected red gum ply- 
wood. Doors are flush type, veneered with rotary-cut 





BEDROOM No. 3—Flake-figured, sliced, quartered syca- 
more wainscoting and doors with rotary-cut sycamore panels 
ahove in cool blue, quartered sycamore trim and moldings, 
white oak floors 
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red gum. All walls, trim and doors are finished in “Old 
World Maple” (medium dark). Ceiling is of tupelo ply- 
wood panels V-jointed and finished in creme color. Floor- 
ing is of 13/16 by 2% clear red beech, selected for color 
and given a penetrating, natural wood finish and waxed. 


Bedroom No. 3—In ‘bedroom No. 3, all trim and mold- 
ings are quartered sycamore. Walls are of plywood with 
a dado 24 inches high of sliced quartered sycamore, flake- 
figured, laid up parallel. Walls above the dado are rotary- 
cut sycamore. Doors are veneer with sliced quartered 
sycamore which matches the dado. Trim is of natural 
finish. Dado and doors are finished natural, but due to the 
grain and makeup of the wood are a few shades darker 
than the trim. Walls above the dado are covered with a 
water stain in a light, cool blue tone. Ceiling is tupelo 





BEDROOM No. 2—Red gum plywood walls, red gum veneer 
doors, quartered red gum trim—all finished in “Old World 
Maple," red beech flooring 





plywood, with recess joints finished in a soft bone white. 
Flooring is 13/16 by 2% clear quartered white oak, finished 
with a hard penetrating natural finish and is sealed and 
waxed to match the finish of the trim. 


Kitchen—The kitchen is one of the most attractively- 
finished rooms in the home. Walls are of V-joint random 
width solid magnolia boards laid up vertically. All mold- 
ings, trim and kitchen cabinets are of solid magnolia as 
are the venetian blinds. Walls, doors, trim and cabinets 
are finished with a heavy, clear varnish. Ceiling is tupelo 
plywood, V-jointed, finished with heavy white enamel. 
Floor is 13/16 by 2% clear red beech, selected for color 
and has been given a hard, natural finish and waxed. 


Bathrooms—The home has two bathrooms. Walls above 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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Howard P. Dillistin, of the Dillistin 
Lumber Co., Paterson, N. J., is a vet- 
eran lumberman with some fifty-five 
years of experience behind him. He has 
been a subscriber to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and its predecessors for fifty 
years; and he is still active in the man- 
agement of his big company. 

Like every veteran lumberman whom 
we know who has been an operator on a 
large scale, Mr. Dillistin takes pride in 
the number of successful lumbermen who 
as young men got their training in his 
organization. This training of young 
men has been a matter of policy. He has 
always looked upon a bookkeeper or a 
stenographer as a potential business ex- 
ecutive ; and for this reason he has never 
hired girls or women to work in his of- 
fice. He has no prejudice against them, 
but he thinks that in the nature of things 
a woman is not likely to go far in the 
lumber business. A few have become 
notable executives, but they are very 
much the exception. So Mr. Dillistin’s 
usual practice has been the selection of 
young fellows from among the graduates 
of commercial high schools. As a rule 
these lads have been more _ business 
minded than are the graduates of private 
schools, and they look upon business as 
a career. In this office they have been 


encouraged and helped in learning the 
whole range of the business; to know 
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The trimming in knotty 
pine of the office of 
the Connecticut Lum- 
ber Co., Waterbury, 
resulted in sales of 
several thousand dol- 
lars worth of the 
material 





lumber and other building materials and 
how these things are bought, stored, sold 
and delivered; to master yard financing; 
to meet the public and to manage work- 
men, Mr. Dillistin likes young men and 
probably would have given them this help, 
anyway; but he added that, as their 
knowledge increased, they became more 
useful to him. Many of these apprentices 
of some years ago are now successful 
managers of their own yards. 

“My middle name is ‘Hemlock,’” Mr. 
Dillistin said with a smile. In earlier 
days he bought this species from Maine 
and Nova Scotia; later from Pennsyl- 
vania and now buys it from the far West. 
Hemlock is known here, and there are no 
questions raised about it. Naturally the 
yard handles other species, but hemlock 
remains the stand-by. 

Mr. Dillistin had something and in fact 
much, to do with getting large orders 
shipped in an orderly way. Years ago 
he bought three-quarters of a million feet 
of lumber ; and the whole order descended 
upon him at once, forty-eight carloads. 
To add to the problem, it had not been 
sorted; all sizes and lengths jumbled to- 
gether. The result was a ruinous bill for 
demurrage and an almost impossible task 
of sorting. Being an old educator of yard 
men, he set about educating shippers ; and 
since that time large orders, say of a hun- 
dred-thousand feet, come in a series of 





The sales counter of 
the Connecticut Lum- 
ber Co., of Water- 
bury, provides dis- 
play space for its ex- 
tensive line, which in- 
cludes hardware and 
paints 
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REALM of the 
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single-car shipments; with each car con- 
taining a single size and but two or three 
lengths. He has insisted also that the dif- 
ferent lengths vary by four feet instead of 
two; so that untrained workers, if such 
must be hired, can tell at a glance how to 
sort them. 


Fashions Change in Lumber, Too 


This is a big yard, covering several 
blocks ; and it has one warehouse six-hun- 
dred feet long. As he walked through the 
place, Mr. Dillistin recalled the passing 
styles in lumber and millwork ; doors run- 
ning the gamut of white pine, redwood, 
cypress and fir; the coming and going of 
slat blinds; chestnut finish; turned 
newel posts and the like. When he went 
into business, he had a capital of $5,000; 
and since then he has frequently paid as 
much as $7,000 for a single car of finish. 

Paterson is the famous silk town. 
Daniel Van Winkle, of the Van Winkle- 
Bromley Co., stated that industrial 
changes and labor troubles had rather de- 
layed the resumption of house building ; 
although other Jersey points were getting 
under way with considerable construction. 
Ralph Weiss, of the Johnston-Cueman 
Lumber Co., stated that most building fin- 
ancing is through local building and loan 
associations. All the officers of this com- 
pany are officers of one of these associa- 
tions. He thinks that when the silk 
manufacturers reach some decision about 
future policies, new construction will re- 
flect the changed conditions. 


Building for Prospective Buyers 
Causes Trouble 


Morristown, N. J. (which has been 
mentioned before, not so long ago, in this 
department) is one of several, and in fact 
many, places in this eastern country that 
are almost purely residential. It is sur- 
rounded by magnificent estates; and 
nearly all those who live in the city and 
work have positions in New York or 
Newark and commute. There is quite a 
volume of business, with a much larger 
volume clearly in sight. The chief draw- 
back to this hopeful state of affairs is out- 
side competition. Part of this competition 
is the sale of materials, part speculative 
building in various kinds of subdivision 
developments; at least building of the 
house before the owner is found. 

Apparently the industry must take this 
fact into account. Where a house short- 
age becomes pronounced, and it does in 
practically every place where local sources 
of income increase, there is always the 
possibility of this large-scale building for 
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EASTERN POLICIES OF RETAILING | 


Long-View Training of Office and Yard Workers 
--The Appearance of New and Small Yards -- 


Importance of Correct Service Standards 


sale. We can hope that ways will be found 
to reduce the evils of this kind of promo- 
tion. Lumbermen naturally welcome the 
chance to supply large quantities of ma- 
terials, although local dealers are not al- 
ways cut in on such projects. But the 
country is still trying to digest the poorly- 
built houses of a dozen years ago that 
overwhelmed local markets and left cus- 
tomers committed to bad bargains. There 
seems to be no sovereign remedy for this 
ailment; for if speculators build houses, 
good or bad, they are there to be absorbed 
at some price or other, regardless of their 
effect upon the market. James D. Ball, 





secretary and treasurer of C. W. Ennis & 
Co. (Inc.), states that his company has 
been selling much materials for owner- 
built houses. The FHA has been quite 
useful in Morristown, and the banks and 
at least one building & loan association 
have been handling the paper. A city like 
Morristown, with its high standards, is 
less likely to suffer from shoddy specula- 
tive building than are less favored places. 


How Complete Should Service Be? 


Waterbury, Conn., is the famous brass 
and clock town; a beautiful New England 
city, of which that area has many. Indus- 
tries seem to be on the rise, and house 
building is rising with them. 

J. E. Smith & Co. is a big and widely 
known concern, with a large mill em- 
ployed only in special work. E. S. Smith, 
brother of the congressman, tells us that 
the company, long known for its progres- 
sive attitude, is working carefully toward 
a more complete service. Wherever this 
is inaugurated in the East, at least by a 
long established concern with its roots 
deep in the community life, it is quite 
sure to be done carefully. Eastern busi- 
ness men are realists, not likely to be 
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swept away by sudden enthusiasms or in- 
substantial day dreams. 

There are of course two rocks between 
which a lumberman must guide his craft 
when he’s sailing the course of service. 
On the one hand, he can content himself 
merely with stocking lumber, roofing and 
a little hard material and with waiting for 
customers to come in and buy it. But 
at once he comes into direct price com- 
petition with the back-yard lumberman ; 
the fellow who has a carload or less of 
stock, keeps his office records in his 
pocket, does most of his own work, has a 
trifling overhead and sells on a corre- 





A view of the office 
of the Johnston-Cue- 
man Lumber Co., of 
N. J. a 


famous silk manufac- 


Paterson, 


turing city 





spondingly narrow margin. ‘There is a 
real service of course in carrying a full 
stock; but if the dealer offers little if 
anything more than goods at a price, he 
really invites his customers to compare his 
prices with those of the mushroom outfit. 
And plenty of these new competitors are 
springing up, with little to offer except 
low prices. 








HOWARD P. 
DILLISTON, 


Paterson, N. J. 





On the other hand, the dealer can go 
the whole figure; buy the customer’s lot 
for him, provide all the plans, act as gen- 
eral contractor in erecting and decorating 
the building and grading the lot, put in 
the sidewalks, arrange all the financing, 
and turn the key over to the new owner— 
all at a prearranged and guaranteed price. 
In some places dealers are doing so with 
what is claimed to be complete success. 
But in doing all this the dealer pays in 
various ways for the privilege of cutting 
out the sharpest part of price competition. 
He engages, to all practical purposes, in 
half a dozen businesses; all of which in- 
volve much skill, experience and capital. 
l1e lets himself in for an overhead that is 
hard to reduce if and when sales sag a bit. 
If he goes the whole figure in contracting, 
he gets the enmity of established contrac- 
tors; and these men, because they are 
seen on construction jobs, are iikely to get 
the first inquiries from prospective build- 
ers. For this reason, contractors are 
valuable business sleuths; and, if they 
take their trade to competitors, the dealer 
must add very largely to his sales and 
scouting forces, with consequent additions 
to the cost of doing business. He must 
take all the responsibility for the quality 
of work done on the houses he sells. It 
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seems clear that to succeed with such a 
program the dealer must have reasonable 
assurances of large and _ continuing 
volume. 


Dealer Contracting May Lead to 
Speculative Building 


These naturally are the extreme posi- 
tions ; and while a number of dealers place 
themselves on one wing or the other, most 
of them follow a course lying somewhere 
between. The appearance of the crop of 
low-service outfits inclines established 
dealers, who might not otherwise feel ob- 
liged to do so, to offer their customers 
more in the way of service. But to go 
all the way brings the temptation to go 
into speculative building in a large way; 
something more than doubtful for a con- 
cern that regards itself as basically a mer- 
cantile organization. 


Architects as Retail Lumber 
Salesmen 


Mr. Smith tells us his company is of- 
fering some additional services, without as 
yet being tempted to enter frankly into 
the contracting field. For example, it has 
added a drafting and architectural serv- 
ice; helping customers to get sound and 
adequate plans. This resulted from some 
events which occurred during the depres- 
sion. Architects out of work developed 
the idea of becoming in effect salesmen 
for various lumber concerns. They found 
prospects, and they are only less well situ- 
ated to find prospects than are contrac- 
tors. They worked out plans for which 
they made no charge to the owners; tak- 
ing their compensation in the form of a 
commission from the dealer. The public 
is becoming sold on the idea that the new 
construction must be architectural in 
character; whether the work is done by 
an independent architect, by a service de- 
partment or by means of carefully pre- 
pared stock plans. In this the public is 
unquestionably right; for the new ideas 
that are available can be realized only 
through a high grade professional service. 
The Smith company agreed with this; 
and, being a powerful concern, decided it 
would be more dignified and clean-cut to 
offer this service through a department of 
its own. 


Contacts Customers But Works with 
Contractors 


This company maintains a handsome 
store with a wide assortment of collateral 
lines. It now handles wall paper and finds 
it a good item. Owners of rental prop- 
erties buy inexpensive papers which they 
pick out quickly. Paper hangers make 
their own selections by taking sample 
books out to show their clients. House- 
holders who want high grade stock and 
spend hours looking at samples are. will- 
ing to pay a commensurate price. 

Without cutting off the contractors, 
through whom the company still works, 
the Smith company wants to deal as much 
as possible directly with owners, Contrac- 
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tors are willing, it would seem, for the 
company to make the original contacts 
and manage the sales; for contractors af- 
ter all are merchants of mechanics’ labor 
rather than salesmen. Dealing with own- 
ers means handling the better class of 
trade ; and to deal with, attract and satisfy 
them the company must offer the infor- 
mation, stock and services in which these 
people are interested. So far, the com- 
pany has stayed out of the contracting 
field. 


Many Italians in Waterbury and 
Two Italian Dealers 


A third of the population of Waterbury 
is Italian; and the city has two yards op- 
erated by Italian owners. Our friend 
Louis Scigliano, of the company bearing 
his name, has been building some new 
sheds. His trade appears to be primarily 
with his countrymen. 

The Connecticut Lumber Co., of which 
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tectural department and provides plans 
without cost. There is a conference room 
finished in knotty pine; and Mr. Tre- 
maglio tells us that within a few months 
of its installation it has been the means 
of selling several thousand dollars worth 
of this material. The interior of the sales 
rooms, while not completed at the time 
of our call, already showed its striking 
character. Mr. Tremaglio stated he be- 
lieved that starting the FHA was the best 
thing the Government had done. He had 
found that by being firm and persistent 
he had no special trouble in finding finan- 
cial institutions which would take the 
paper of his customers. 

C. M. Brooks, of the Mattatuck Lum- 
ber Co., however, found that the FHA 
technique was rather complicated and that 
contractors were not content to wait for 
these loans for their pay. He reports a 
general increase in the volume of small 
homes built, and says that the great brass 
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This float, built on one of the company's delivery trucks, was planned and executed by company men 
to be used as the unit of the Elwood Lumber Co., Elwood, Ind., in a parade celebrating the opening 
of a new manufacturing plant. F. B. Harting, manager of the yard, said that it was one of the hits of 


the parade. 


That it was soundly constructed is attested by the fact that the photograph shown here 


was taken the morning after the parade 





Ralph J. Tremaglio is secretary and treas- 
uter, finds its trade with all classes. This 
is a big plant with a suburban location; 
in fact quite outside the city. So it caters 
both to city and to country trade. The 
yard suffered a bad fire not so long ago, 
and was vigorously completing its re- 
building operations. The company has 
large sales and office rooms and handles 
tools, hardware and paints. These things 
sell well, despite the fact that the store 
is outside the town. Painters and con- 
tractors call in the morning and get the 
materials needed during the day. Own- 
ers come to see about their plans and 
contracts and, while there, arrange for the 
collateral materials they need. 

This concern, too, has its own archi- 


industry, upon which the city depends, 
held up very well all through the depres- 
sion. There has been some replacement 
of men by machines; but the general up- 
turn of trade seems to have taken care 
of the labor situation. 

Waterbury has its share of the small 
lumber yards ; added on to mason supply 
concerns and the like as sidelines. New 
Englanders seem to feel that they are un- 
duly plagued with these things, but they 
appear to be epidemic. Sometimes it’s 
only roofing and not a lumber stock ; and 
we’ve found a number of established 
dealers who felt obliged to add roof appli- 
cation departments, both to protect their 
own trade and to assure customers that 
good materials would not be badly used. 
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Jersey Dealers Discuss Effects of Rising Material 
and Labor Costs on Construction Activity 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN survey of 
business in retail lumber yards in New 
Jersey for the first six months of this year 
reveals that gains of from 4 to as high as 
35 percent were registered over the cor- 
responding period of 1936, followed ab- 
ruptly by a decline in activity regarded as 
State-wide by a cross section of lumber 
opinion. 

According to G. E. De Nike, secretary 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and borne out by comment from in- 
dividual managements, the level of busi- 
ness has dropped substantially since the 
end of June, and in some instances the de- 
cline started as early as a month before 
that date. Reasons cited for the current 
drop are as varied as the number of firms 
reporting, and range from a complete 
justification on the basis of seasonal ac- 
tivity, to complete blame of the current 
labor unrest or “false” high levels in the 
present prices of commodities. 


Says Rising Wages Cause Buyers’ Strike 


The showing for the first six months 
period was better in the rural and subur- 
ban centers than in the urban, and the as- 
sociation headquarters corroborates this 
finding. 

One lumberman, who found thé first 
five months of the year “started off with 
very fine business,” claims that “the bot- 
tom has dropped out of everything” be- 
cause of rising labor costs. He cites his 
understanding that, in the Newark area, 
‘plasterers are now back on a basis of $14 
a day, carpenters on the basis of $1.75 an 
hour, and although able to work 8 hours, 
only work 7, and common labor is on the 
basis of $9 a day.” 

“The result,” he says, “has been a buy- 
ers’ strike, and no new building is going 
ahead, while contractors who have con- 
tracts on the basis of old labor rates are 
unable to finish their work.” 

The high wages, he continues, have 
served only to throw the mechanics them- 
selves out of work, making their earnings 
very much less in the long run. 

Williams & Hibler, of Hackettstown, 
while granting that a decline has occurred, 
look forward to a moderate volume for 
the next three or four months, and pos- 
sibly an increase. They find fault only 
with a certain amount of “straddling” of 
issues by public officials as barring the 
complete confidence necessary to wide- 
spread building activity. 

Hart & Iliff Co., of Newton, in report- 
ing an encouraging first six months, says 
it expects good future business. Its trad- 
ing area is definitely a rural one. 


Blames Rising Costs of Materials 
Rising costs of lumber, millwork, cop- 
per, nails, etc., and over-optimism in the 
markets are cited by Baldwin Lumber- 


Junction Milling (Inc.), of Jersey City, 
as responsible for a tightness of money at 
present. It expresses an opinion some- 
what at variance with others in the state- 
ment: 

“Although there is a great deal of talk 
about the increase in the cost of labor, we 
do not think that many men in our in- 
dustry are actually getting any more 
money ; all they do is try to get it.” 

Speaking of prices, which they regard 
as not justified, Baldwin Lumber looks to 
a gradual easing off of markets and ex- 
pects a pick-up in business “as soon as 
they recede to a legitimate increase.” 


Thinks Labor and Materials Rose too 
Rapidly 

Concurring in this appraisal of the 
present situation is the Conover Lumber 
Co., of Keyport and Keansburg. After 
reporting outstanding gains for the first 
half of 1937, F. L. Armstrong, secretary 
and treasurer, of Conover, has this to say 
about conditions since June 30: 

“There has been a decided slackening in 
business, which I attribute to a large ex- 
tent to a too rapid increase in costs of 








HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 




















both materials and labor in too short a 
space of time. A certain amount of cor- 
rective reaction has already taken place, 
lower prices being quoted on a number of 


commodities, and I do not believe that a - 


substantial resumption of activity will be 
attained until it is felt that the prices have 
arrived at their proper basis, with a result 
that both builders and owners will be en- 
couraged to resume their construction 
activities, and doubtless more conserva- 
tive increases in costs will ensue.” 

J. S. Irving Co. (Inc.), of Westfield, 
with a suburban residential trading area, 
in mentioning business gains for the six 
months period credited high FHA activity 
in its area for them and looks to a satis- 
factory summer and fall. 


Encouraging Indications of Better Times 


An indication of better business was the 
purchase of a large quantity of new equip- 
ment the past spring by the J. D. 
Loizeaux Lumber Co., of Plainfield, and 
the filling of its largest order since 1930 
by the Howell Lumber Co., of New 
Brunswick. 

The latter has just been given the con- 
tract to supply all materials in the con- 
struction of an entirely new suburban de- 


velopment in Bretwood Manor, at Stel- 
ton, near New Brunswick. John L. Suy- 
dam, president of Howell declared: 

“Home building until now has been 
scattered. We have had one and two 
house orders here and there for years, but 
orders of this kind are like good old 
times.” 


Finds Residential Values Increasing 


Definite business gains were recorded 
by Woolsey & Cadwallader, of Penning- 
ton, for the first six months of the year. 
On prospects for the remainder of the 
year, Paul W. Cadwallader is generally 
optimistic, but says: 


“We are very much afraid that due to 
local competitive conditions, the re- 
mainder of the year will not be as profit- 
able to the dealer as the first half has 
been. There is a steady increase in de- 
mand for houses, particularly in the low- 
priced field. The filling of this demand 
is very much complicated by the increas- 
ing costs of both labor and material. In 
this area (the Trenton district), houses 
have passed from buyer’s market to sell- 
er’s market and I think that by the end of 
this year, prices asked for both old and 
new houses will be considerably higher.” 


According to R. E. Darling, of L. V. 
Ludlow & Co., of Far Hills, Ludlow sales 
gain in the period is equal to 19 percent. 
“which, we feel, is represented by in- 
creased prices.”’ 

George H. Dorn, vice president I.. D. 
Cook Co., Bound Brook, reports business 
approximately 10 percent above that of 
the first six months of 1936. “In the early 
part of July, there was a slump which 
lasted for several weeks,” he says, “but. 
as far as we are concerned, business is 
now changing for the better.” 


Gains of 20.4 percent in lumber, mason 
materials, roofing and hardware sales 
were reported by the Felter Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., of Bogota, in the 1937-1936 
comparison. 


Up Comes Liquid Gold—So 
Goodbye Sawdust 


TEXARKANA, ARK., Aug. 9.—‘‘You may say 
we are definitely retired from the sawmill and 
lumber business,” was the statement of A. and 
A. A. Capps, on whose property a large produc- 
ing oil well recently was developed. A local 
newspaper tells the story as follows: 


“Standing within sight of the rickety back- 
woods sawmill which has been the Capps’ major 
interest until ten days ago, the brothers looked 
toward the mill and then toward the well. A 
man bustled up and said: ‘I'll give you $10,000 
cash for royalty rights on a second test on this 
site.’ ‘Nothing doing,’ the brothers chorused. 
Looking back at the sawmill which has lain idle 
for the past ten days and then at the well, they 
said in response to a newspaper man’s ques- 
tion: ‘You may say we are definitely retired 
from the sawmill and lumber business.’ ” 
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“Way back when” John C. Horn held a job as bookkeeper for 
the Gary Lumber Co., at Gary, Ind., in 1907, he had visions of 
sometime managing a lumber and building material business 
of his own. Being a man of determination, perseverance and a 
sincere liking for the business, it didn’t take him long to achieve 
his ambition, and in 1912 the Washington Lumber & Coal Co. 
began existence in a very modest way at East Chicago, Ind., 
with Mr. Horn in charge. 

During his apprenticeship in the Gary yard, Mr. Horn had 
been acquiring ideas which he meant to put into effect as soon 
as he had the chance. Mainly through his energy and ability, 
the Washington Lumber & Coal Co. began at once to prosper 
and has since enjoyed a steady growth until today it is one of 
the larger and more successful retail lumber concerns in that 
section of Indiana. And it is still expanding. Business has in- 
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The 350-ton coal stor- 
age and handling 
equipment at the East 
Chicago lumber yard 








give an excellent idea of the effectiveness of this unusual yard 
and its equipment. 

The shed is 500 feet long. The end shown faces a main 
thoroughfare viaduct, and the big sign just being painted thereon 
when the photo was snapped will be visible to the many trav- 
elers along that way. This sign points out to all the world that 
all lumber is kept dry under the deep hood of this shed. Shed, 





Truck and loaded tractor ready to leave yard of Washington 
Lumber & Coal Co., East Chicago, Ind. Manager John C. 
Horn at the right 


creased to such an extent that added facilities were needed this 
year, and so the new umbrella type shed shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations was recently completed. This shed 
has some unique features, one of them being that it was not 
built from a stock plan, but from experimental models built in 
the carpenter shed of the yard, and rebuilt, scrapped and built 
again, until a perfect design was found that met the approval of 
John C. Horn. The pictures on this and the following pages 





The main gate, main lumber storage shed at right, general 
office and salesroom in right foreground. The coal storage 
bins are seen behind the shed 


fence and all the plant are attractively painted and the shed is 
roofed with stained red cedar shingles. 

The back of the new shed runs along a nice residential street, 
and to be in keeping with the surroundings, Mr. Horn has had 
the parkway sodded and planted with trees and shrubbery. The 
bottom part of the shed back is made of 1 x6 boards, spaced 
about 34-in. apart, so as to provide proper ventilation for the 
lumber stored inside. Another unique feature is the ventilation 
provided at the top, as shown in the illustration. This permits 
free circulation of air, but prevents rain and snow from blowing 
in, thereby assuring clean, dry lumber at all times. 

The Washington Lumber & Coal Co. sells not only a com- 
plete line of lumber and building materials, but also coal, sand, 
gravel and other hard products. One of the pictures shows the 
350-ton Gifford-Wood coal storage and handling equipment, 
also recently installed, which enables the yard to take care of 
this part of the business economically and expeditiously. 

Care and detailed planning have been employed in working 
out the entire plant. Labor and time saving methods have been 
figured out, particularly in the matters of loading, unloading 
and storing. Accompanying picture shows the yard with the 
main gate in the foreground, the main lumber storage shed at 
the right, the general office and salesroom at the front. Immedi- 
ately behind the shed, tile, brick and other hard materials are J 
stored, and beyond that are the coal storage bins. A private 





Back of the shed, Washington Lumber & Coal Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., showing the unusual method of ventilation. 
Note the attractive parkway and shrubbery 
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switch track runs directly alongside the bins and across the tile 
and brick storage space, into the main lumber shed, so that a car 
of any kind of material can be so spotted as to be speedily un- 
loaded with the least possible labor. 

At times it is impossible to spot a car of lumber within the 
shed. When this occurs the company employs a method that 
could be adopted by any yard. A wartime Government truck 
was purchased: at small expense and a special platform built 
upon the chassis. A special hitch was made of angle irons as 
shown in the illustration. This trailer, or dolly, is placed be- 
side the car, the lumber unloaded on it and then it is readily 
pulled away by any of the trucks to the desired location for 
storage. The picture shows the dolly just after it has been 
pulled into the main lumber shed. 

Another picture shows one of the Ford truck-tractors hitched 
to a Trailmobile tractor, loaded and leaving the yard. The com- 
pany also uses Dodge trucks, equipped with dump bodies, to 





The new shed of the Washington Lumber & Coal Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., showing the big sign just being painted on 
the end facing the highway 
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Specially built trailer or dolly used in loading and unloading 
when necessary to transport materials from cars on siding to 
other parts of the yard 


handle coal and other hard products. 

The company is celebrating its silver anniversary this year, 
having been established in 1912. Handsome silver and blue 
stickers commemorating this fact are used on correspondence. 

While John C. Horn is treasurer, manager and guiding 
hand, it can readily be seen that he has surrounded himself with 
a capable, alert organization. Down to the youngest yard hand, 
everyone is ready to greet visitors with a smile and “Can I help 
your” Numerous large industries are located in East Chicago 
and in the vicinity and the company enjoys a substantial busi- 
ness among them. About fifteen percent of its total business 
is with these big concerns. Service and good material at a fair 
profit are the ideal of the yard and its staff, which accounts in 
great measure for this business success. 
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Wages of Basic 


The 1937 National Wage Chart of 
hourly rates paid to all types of building 
mechanics in 121 cities of the United 
States has been issued. This national 
chart is published by E. M. Craig, secre- 
tary of the Builders Association of Chi- 
cago, and has been issued yearly since 
1902. Numerous increases are indicated 
in 1937 as compared to 1936. Los An- 
geles is one of the few 121 cities listed on 
the chart where a majority of that city’s 
building trades are receiving the same pay 
level in 1937 as existed in 1936. The 
hourly rates of the basic trades of 11 
major cities for 1936 and 1937 are quoted 
herewith: 


BALTIMORE: 1936 1937 
Pog te: $1.10 $1.25 
Electrical Workers ..... 1.10 1.37% 
ee ere 1.12% 1.25 
a err 1.10 1.12% 
a) 1.10 1.12% 

BOSTON: 
ee 1.25 1.37% 
Cement Finishers........ 1.35 1.45 
gg 1.37% 1.50 
Structural Iron Workers 1.37% 1.50 
NS a eee By yj .85 
PUMCNPOTD. 6s ttacsccerecss 1.50 1.62% 
a eee 1.37% 1.50 
DUORTRECLOES 2ccccccccees 1.37% 1.50 

BUFFALO: 

Pog 6 1.20 1.30 
II 6: nn Wises area ac 0 1.25 1.50 
Electrical Workers...... 1.12% 1.25 
I oa aw Go adil are Ga eae 1.33 1.50 
eo er eer 1.20 1.37% 
Se 1.20 1.37% 

CHICAGO: 

Pe re 1.50 1.70 
CO aaa 1.50 1.62% 
Cement Finishers....... 1.50 1.62% 
Electrical Workers...... 1.50 1.70 
Cis, oo Sia cara e ae aie es 1.80 *1.94 2/7 
aa re one 1.02% 
Py ee 1.50 1.70 
Structural Iron Workers 1.50 1.62% 


Trades in '36 and ‘37 Compared 


CLEVELAND: 1936 1937 
og a 1.37% 1.62% 
Cement Finishers ...... 1.25 1.37% 
ee ere a 1.37% 
Se re 1.50 1.62% 
Structural Iron Workers 1.37% 1.62% 
PUMMROPOED ons cise es wines 1.50 1.62% 

DETROIT: 

Pos eG 1.25 1.50 
CRPIOICONE. 6c cc eencscces 1.00 1.25 
Electrical Workers ..... 1.37% 1.55 
Structural Iron Workers 1.37% 1.50 

MILWAUKEE: 
pg are 1.20 1.45 
rr 1.05 1.20 
BPO WOPMOTE <0<.vccecces 1.27% 1.37% 
eee 75 .85 
Cement Finishers ....... 1.17% 1.30 
eo ee 1.20 1.32% 
eS 1.20 1.32% 

NEW YORK: 
enna ch ane. cence we 1.50 1.88 4/7 

CP ONCOUE 6a6 sc cscceoess 1.40 1.75 
Hoisting Engineers ..... 1.65 2.00 
Structural Iron Workers 1.65 1.95% 
rae ee 82% -95 
go ee 1.50 2.00 
Ss er 1.40 1.65 

PHILADELPHIA: 

Asbestos Workers....... 1.12% 1.25 

Carpenters ............. 1.00 1.12% 
Cg 2 ee 1.50 1.62% 
WUDES. Soka saad aioxescces 1.00 1.12% 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Hoisting Engineers ..... 1.12% 1.50 
Iron Workers ....6.ss>- 1.37% 1.50 
BN Pre ree rr 1.12% 1.45 

i LOUIS: 

COPBONUONS hic 6.50 ie ew oicses ee 1.50 
Hoisting Engineers..... 1.47 1.75 
Structural Iron Workers 1.47 1.75 
eee 1.50 1.75 
oe a 1.43% 1.56% 
*7-hour day. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) ornamental and 


structural iron workers are the top paid 
of those building crafts working 8 hours 
a day. The hourly rates of these trades 
range between $2 and $2.25. Hoisting en- 
gineers and plasterers of New York fol- 


low with a $2 hourly rate. Chicago glaz- 
iers are the highest paid of those building 
crafts working 7 hours a day. Their 
hourly rate is $1.94 2/7. New York brick- 
layers follow with an hourly rate of 
$1.88 4/7. 

Asheville, N. C., and Savannah, Ga., 
pay the lowest rate, of 25 cents an hour 
to laborers. Reno, Nev., follows with 30 
to 35 cents an hour for building laborers. 
The hourly compensation of wood lathers 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., is determined by 
the bundle. It is 25 cents a bundle. 

The building week ranges from 30 to 
48 hours, with 6, 7 and 8 hours consti- 
tuting a day’s labor among the 121 cities. 
The generally established work day and 
work week for most cities is 8 hours a 
day and 40 hours a week. Los Angeles 
building trades have a varied work week 


of 36,40,44 and 48 hours. 


WAGES UP 200 PERCENT 
IN 35 YEARS 


Comparing 1937 labor rates with 1902, 
when this National Chart was introduced, 
an increase of 200 percent or more is 
chalked up for the building trades of most 
major cities. In 1902, Chicago craftsmen 
ranged between 45 and 55 cents an hour. 
Today, Chicago’s skilled building help 
ranges between $1.62% and $1.70 an 
hour. In 1902, Detroit building trades re- 
ceived between 25 and 50 cents an hour. 
Today their wages are between $1.25 and 


$1.50 an hour. 
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If You Can’t Collect More, Get Two Dollars 


The collector reported to the lumber 
dealer only a $2 payment from a de- 
linquent, a farmer located on the far edge 
of the dealer’s territory, yet there was re- 
joicing. That payment meant that the 
account, which otherwise would have been 
outlawed in another six weeks, was re- 
stored to good legal status; and, with 
farm prospects better, the lumber dealer 
was confident he would eventually effect 
a complete collection. 

The story of the $2 collection is signifi- 
cant. It is not a new idea. Good rural 
collectors long have used it. In fact, 
Alexander Legge, who became head of 
the greatest implement manufacturing 
business in the world, used it as a young 
collector in Nebraska. 

When the farmer, who had had long 
and successful experience in “stalling off” 
creditors, confidently let loose the same 
old story of inability to pay anything at 
all on the lumber bill, the collector had 
tried an entirely different approach. “I’ve 
driven way out here just to see you—at 
least, Bill, you can take care of my time 
and gasoline!” The collector, good at 
the wheedling art, shamed the delinquent 
into a $2 payment. 


One large group of “tough” rural ac- 
counts is made up of delinquents it is 
hard to find at home. They do not reply 
to letters ; many of them do not have tele- 
phones. 

“T really never made a good showing on 
collections,” related a Colorado lumber 
dealer, “until I learned how to handle the 
problem of the debtors who, on my day- 
time calls, were seldom or never at home. 
Evening collections were the simple 
answer, but human-like, I hated to ad- 
mit the fact, because, like everybody else, 
I liked to forget my business at night. 

“Some of the hard-to-reach customers 
worked in the mines ; some had other jobs 
away from home. 

“T take two, sometimes three, evenings 
a month to collect from these hard-to-find 
customers. My experience is that, much 
of the time, the delinquent who is hard to 
reach is often quite easily collected from 
when you do get contact with him. More- 
over, the fact that I collect at night proves 
my determination to take proper care of 
my accounts, and has a good wholesome 
moral effect on customers.” 

The old-fashioned barter principle is 
the solution to an occasional “tough” ac- 





filled or emptied. 








The outstanding feature of this efficient arrangement for storing coal 
is the louvre-like series of removable planks at the front of each bin. 
The planks are added or removed as required when the bins are being 
In front of the shed is a narrow cement walk which 
enables the dealer to salvage sweepings. 





on which cars are spotted for unloading to the bins. 
for all the slots in the jambs of the openings is not needed, since the 
bins are rarely ever all full at the same time. 
width, making any of the planks usable in all the openings. 
which is part of the F. M. Reed Lumber Co. plant at Mauston, Wis., 


is coated with aluminum paint, to match the other buildings. 


In front of the walk is a track 


A full quota of planks 


The bins are uniform in 


The shed, 








count. The delinquent has no money to 
make a payment with, and any cash he 
may receive in the immediate future will 
be required for necessities. The dealer 
offers to take merchandise in payment— 
farm products, livestock, anything of 
value the debtor will part with. 


“In very difficult situations, where I 
realize I could not enforce collections, 
and my prospects are very poor,” ex- 
plained a lumber dealer who is a. shrewd 
manager, “I have often tried the bargain- 
ing psychology on a man, offering him a 
liberal price—more than the item is worth. 
For example, once in the period just be- 
fore Thanksgiving, I carried away seven 
turkeys, which I had taken at 2 cents a 
pound above the market price. In other 
situations I simply have turned customer, 
and bought fruit, eggs, butter, potatoes, 
and other things at the retail price. 


“T remark, as the goods are ready to be 
taken away, that, if it’s O.K. with the pro- 
ducer, I would like to handle the pur- 
chase as a credit on his account. It is 
very seldom that I have any difficulty. 


“Of course, I am talking, now, of ac- 
counts on which it is mighty hard, per- 
haps impossible, to make collections in 
any other way.” 

It may seem paradoxical; yet, with a 
certain type of old delinquent account, 
kindness is more successful than threats. 
There is a Middle West store which, dur- 
ing the past two years, has made half a 
dozen 100 percent collections from debtors 
who recently had gone through bank- 
ruptcy! Other creditors got 10 to 40 
cents on the dollar. 

The story is the same in every case. 
The merchant realized the predicament 
of the debtors, and their almost total in- 
ability to pay his account; also, he was 
familiar with other large debts which they 
owed. He realized that suit would not 
be successful. So his cue was to be ac- 
commodating and pleasant, keeping, how- 
ever, in close touch with the debtors. He 
was sympathetic. “I know you will pay 
me in full when you can, Jim.” 

The individual debtors told him of the 
bankruptcy into which they were being 
forced, and, gratefully, did not include his 
account, in their liabilities. On their feet 
later, they paid in full. 

The possibilities in re-finance are great. 
The very fact that a man is a lumber 
buyer implies the possession of assets. 
The enterprising merchant is sometimes 
able to aid the delinquent to find the loan 
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which will pay off indebtedness ; soundly 
finance him for the future. 

The short-term note is also a collection 
device which merits far greater use. 
One successful merchant informed the 
writer recently of an effective policy. 

The store rule is that 90 days should 
be the limit of credit on an open account. 
If the balance is then unpaid, the store has 
a conversation with the delinquent, and 
either obtains payment or a satisfactory 
promise (implying payment within a 
short time), or requests a short-term note 
which bears interest. 

The note not only means that the 
amount “tied up” is bearing interest 
henceforth, but will be accepted in court 
as prima facie evidence of indebtedness. 
In other words, risk of dispute and con- 
test in the event the account eventually 
becomes a matter of legal action, is elim- 
inated. Customers, too, realize that notes 


Amemcanfiumberman 
Aid to Civic Organizations 
Builds Community Goodwill 


Various Wisconsin lumber dealers 
have found that a spirit of civic conscious- 
ness, and a willingness to co-operate in 
worthwhile events designed to promote 
the welfare of the community, have re- 
sulted in dividends in the form of in- 
creased business. 

Aware that participation in such affairs 
must be tempered with common sense, 
these merchants have been successful in 
securing public commendation for their 
efforts at small cost to themselves. 

The display of placards in their win- 
dows announcing home talent plays and 
social events held by local schools, civic 
and service clubs, or the insertion of a 
line or two in their newspaper advertise- 
ments calling attention to such affairs, has 
helped create goodwill for the Oshkosh 


45 


largest number of votes receive free camp 
vacations of from one to three weeks. 

These Wisconsin lumber dealers have 
learned that people generally have an in- 
born pride in their city, its schools, clubs 
and churches, and that they appreciate 
the efforts of merchants in promoting the 
welfare of these various units of their 
community. 





Thirty-five Years in Harness— 
Doing "Business With a Smile" 


Frank Wells, proprietor of the Ingle- 
wood Lumber Co., Inglewood, Calif., in 
July celebrated the 35th anniversary of 
his entry into the lumber business by 
“working just a little harder,” owing to 
the fact that on the anniversary day three 
new house jobs came in. Mr. Wells 
opined that 35 years in the business had 
taught him that his most serious problem 








Above are views of the salesroom of the J. B. Whelan Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan., which stocks a complete line of builders’ hardware and 

tools, made by the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., which have proved very satisfactory and good business getters. At time of the 

American Lumberman representative's visit the Whelan company was considering plans for enlarging the space devoted to this part of its 
business; and remodeling, providing the needed additional space, may be under way or completed by this time 





are much more business-like than open 
accounts ; and their attitude is more seri- 
ous and determined. 

How about the delinquent who actually 
becomes “tough” in his attitude? “Come 
near this place again, and I’ll smash your 
face in!” This type is usually big and 
bluffing. If the dealer happens to be of 
small stature, and feels there is genuine 
physical danger, let him pay the next 
visit in company of an officer. He has a 
right to seek such protection. The de- 
linquent, at sight of “the law,” will usually 
at once become conciliatory. 

—_—_—_——— 


Cooled Air Increased Summer 
Output 30 Percent 


Littte Rock, Ark., Aug. 9.—Wilson Runt, 
safety engineer of the State labor department, 
recently commented upon the ingenuity of the 
superintendent of a sawmill near Little Rock, 
which had increased production 30 percent dur- 
ing the summer months. This superintendent 
had pipes discharging cooled air over the place 
Where the employees worked. Mr. Runt said: 

His concern for the comfort of the workers 
Paid dividends,” 


Tank & Lumber Co., Oshkosh; Dahlke 
& Giese, Princeton and Neshkoro; J. F. 
Warnke & Sons, Princeton; East River 
Lumber & Fuel Co., Green Bay ; McGav- 
ock Lumber & Fuel Co., Beloit ; Fullerton 
Lumber Co., Gordon; Doyon-Rayne 
Lumber Co., and Whitewater Lumber 
Co., both of Whitewater ; Knoke Lumber 
Co. and Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, and 
the Gerl Drumm Lumber Co., Manito- 
woc. 

Floats in civic parades have indicated 
the willingness of the Dardis Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Burlington, to co-operate in 
promoting public spirit. 

To make it possible for boys to attend 
the Kenosha Boy Scout camp during the 
summer, the Gordon Lumber & Supply 
Co. and the Kenosha Lumber & Coal Co., 
in co-operation with other merchants, 
have aided the local Scout Council by 
participating in a vote contest, in connec- 
tion with which one-quarter vote tickets 
are given with each 25-cent purchase or 
payment on account, and one vote ticket 
with each $1 purchase. Boys securing the 


is how to prevent customers from build- 
ing beyond their means. 

“The worst feature is that such per- 
sons won't heed advice,” he said. “They 
are determined to outdo their neighbors 
regardless of consequences. We talk and 
preach to such persons, and point out 
that grief more than likely will result to 
them and us and everybody else in the 
case, but too often they spurn all such 
well intentioned advice.” 

During an interview it was mentioned 
incidentally that lumbermen almost with- 
out exception are the most congenial and 
most cheerful of all business men. Sev- 
eral varieties of retailers were described 
as chronic grouches, ill tempered, ner- 
vous, dyspeptic, or having dispositions 
just the opposite to that of lumbermen. 

“T’ve noticed it myself,” said Mr. 
Wells. “In fact, if I want information 
about a locality, I usually write to a lum- 
berman even though I may never have 
heard of him before. I don’t think I 
ever have failed to get a reply, and I al- 
ways know the information will be au- 
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thentic. It will be a better letter than 
I would get from a Chamber of Com- 
merce or other organization. 

“If we are more pleasant than other 
business men, I think it is because our 
business is on a different scale and gives 
us a different viewpoint. Other mer- 
chants sell in smaller quantities. There 
is more detail to attend to, more compli- 
cations and consequently more worry. 
No wonder it gets on their nerves. Ina 
neighborhood lumber yard we have the 
time and we acquire the inclination to be 
more congenial.” Mr. Wells started in 
the business with the Modesto Lumber 
Co., of Modesto, Calif., 35 years ago. He 
has been the proprietor of the Inglewood 
company seven years. 





Seek to Avoid Truck Charges 
by Use of New Port 


Repwoop Ciry, Cauir., Aug. 7.—The possi- 
bilities of having their lumber shipped directly 
to the new Redwood City port, instead of to 
San Francisco as in the past, was the principal 
point of discussion at a recent meeting of the 
San Mateo County Lumbermen’s Association, 
at San Mateo. Port Manager Walter F. Mur- 
phy was present to discuss possibilities of set- 
ting the same shipping rates to lumbermen for 
materials delivered to the local port, as those 
in force for lumber shipped to the San Fran- 
cisco docks. Establishment of the same flat 
rates would eliminate the trucking charges now 
in force from San Francisco to peninsula lum- 
ber companies, it was pointed out. Further dis- 
cussion on the matter between the association 
and the port authority will take place at a later 
date. 

THE LATEST innovation in Pullman car con- 
struction is the “Roomette” car which, among 
other things, features beds that fold into the 
wall when not in use. 
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Display Windows on Approach 
to New Bridge 


Gearfoss & Hilliard Lumber Co., 
Easton, Pa., found it necessary to rebuild 
a large portion of its plant when the for- 
mer structure was 
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lumber dealers who handled this proposition and 
co-operated with the city council was composed 
of J. R. Sharp, of the Stewart Lumber Co.; 
E. F. Speck, E. F. Speck Lumber Co., and Roy 
Finley, Finley Bros. Lumber Co. In its action 
this committee had the approval of all the other 
lumber dealers in Joplin. In presenting the 





razed to provide | 
room for the ap 





Displays of recon- 
structed plant are 
seen from every ap- 
proach to new Dela- 
ware River bridge 





proach to the new 
Delaware River 
bridge from Easton 
to Phillipsburg, N. J., now under con- 
struction. The reconstructed part of the 
plant is shown in the picture, joining the 
former building shown at the extreme 
left. The wall at the right runs parallel 
with the bridge, while the display win- 
dows can be seen from every approach to 
the bridge. 


City License Fee Cramps 


Lumber Truckers 


Jort1n, Mo., Aug. 9.—Upon the request of a 
committee’ representing retail lumber dealers, 
the Joplin city council has passed an ordinance 
designed to eliminate the bootlegging of lumber 
in the city. The ordinance provides for a license 
of $40 a year, to be paid by lumber dealers, and 
requires that each dealer must maintain a yard 
within the city. The ordinance was passed with 
an emergency clause, which makes it effective 
immediately. 

A committee representing the local retail 











The thoroughly modernized office and display room of the retail lumber yard at Sinking Springs, Pa., 
operated by Harold H. Webber. Materials sold by the yard are used throughout, demonstrating prac- 
tically their effectiveness. The floor is of hardwoods, and the walls and ceilings of Armstrong's Temlok 
DeLuxe insulating board. The Venetian blinds not only add beauty to the office, but are there when 
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Mr. Webber wants to show them to customers 





matter to the city council, this committee of 
lumbermen said that in recent months several 
“fly-by-night truckers” have been hauling lum- 
ber into Joplin and peddling it to individuals, 
this lumber being in most cases of an inferior 
quality and sold at cut prices. Furthermore, the 
committee said the truckers have been able to 
undersell lumber dealers because they have paid 
no license or taxes and have not maintained lo- 
cal places of business. 

In passing the ordinance, the council made 


the license fee uniform, so that a lumber trucker 4 


will have to pay the same license as an estab- 
lished dealer, and licenses will be isued only to 


dealers who maintain yards within the city. | 


This action of the Joplin city council, recom- 


mended by the local lumber dealers, no doubt | 
will be of interest to dealers in other cities who > 


are struggling with a similar problem. 





Yard Opens With Supper and 


Contests for Contractors 


Los ANGELEs, Cauir., Aug. 7—When | 
San Pedro Lumber Co. opened its new § 
lumber and building material store and | 
yard at 1518 South Central Avenue, it held 


open house from July 7 to 17, and on July 
8 a gala celebration was held, when mem- 


bers of the Building Contractors Asso- | 


ciation of Southern California were enter- 
tained at a buffet supper, and a series of 
contests was staged, in which southern 
California contractors framed windows 
and nailed up fencing in competition for 


prizes; and, as John Clayton put it, to | 


demonstrate that, although they wear 


white collars, these contractors haven’t © 


forgotten their skills. 
Albert B. McKee, general manager of 


the company, welcomed the guests and | 


Floyd B..Layne, president of the associa- 


tion, responded. Paul De Huff was mas- © 


ter of ceremonies, and he introduced the 
first contest in which the contractors com- 
peted for speed at the job of placing USG 
Red Top insulation, 


Layne finished third. 


Ten contractors, in teams of two, as- | 


sembled and framed Curtis Silentite win- 
dows, after a demonstration by Tom 
Stokes, of the Curtis Co. Paul Hist, of 








while watchers | 
guessed the time required to complete the | 
job. This guessing event was won by | 
William Satterwhite and D. K. Whittet, | 
who matched the time exactly at six min- | 
utes and fifteen seconds, while Floyd | 
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the Westwood Construction Co., and J. 
E. Denham, contractor, won this event by 
assembling, mounting and installing a 
Curtis window in the opening, all ready 
for plastering and stucco, in 6 minutes, 
10 seconds. Ben Schiewe and Frank Hel- 
ler, contractors, and directors of the as- 
sociation, took second prize at one min- 
ute slower, while Tom Girard and H. G. 
Patten, Jr., contractors, came in third, 
half a minute later. 

Carroll T. Morton, Los Angeles repre- 
sentative of the California Redwood As- 
sociation, then demonstrated redwood’s 
new Picket Pack of ready sawn, bundled 
pickets, and five teams of two men each 
went to work setting stringers and nail- 
ing up ten feet of fence. The winners, 
who finished in 6 minutes, were Ralph 
Rogers and La Vern Huck, both con- 
tractors ; while Emmet Pensen and Mark 
Nicholson came in second, and H. J. Pat- 
ten, Sr., 
moments apart. H. J. Patten, Jr. and Sr., 
therefore both bagged prizes. 

A tearing-up contest was introduced 
by Frank Miller, of Sisalkraft. This 
“tearing-up” competition has tested the 
skill of more than 12,000 entrants since 


ree 


and L. D. Conner third, -only -- - 
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Unique Wigwam Display Is Aid 


to Sales 
A retail lumber business located at 29 
Craft Street, Newtonville, Mass., is 


named Beasley’s Good Lumber Yard. 
Roy S. Edwards is the president. The 
lumber yard is located on one corner of 
the lot, with the office and warehouse on 
the other corner. The front part of the 
yard is enclosed by an artistic rustic fence 
made of small cedar poles, 6 or 8 feet 
high. This fencing, Mr. Edwards in- 
formed the writer, is shipped in from 
Canada, in rolls. 

Inside this fence or stockade are about 
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one dozen wigwams, built of cedar poles 
about 10 feet high, and on top of each 
wigwam is a different advertisement, such 


as: “Play Yards,” “Doll Houses,” 
“Swings,” ‘Insulation,’ “Homes Com- 
plete,” etc. Behind the wigwams, and 


against a painted scenic background, is a 
log cabin in the center, with play yards, 
swings, etc. on each side, and back of all 
this are piles of logs and stacks of lumber. 

Mr. Edwards said that this method of 
advertising has attracted a great deal of 
attention and has resulted in a large in- 
crease in sales. The company’s trade- 
mark, or slogan, is: “Good Wood Goods 
—You Can Depend On Us.” 


This Yard Layout Embodies at Least 


Mr. Tramill, of the Tramill-Rehn 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., not only 
is a good dealer but a good planner. 
When the company built its shed at 3900 
East 15th Street he foresaw that a great 
many customers would come to the yard 


<= 





Two Specially Good Features 


ornamental fences and gates, as shown in 
one of the accompanying pictures. 

The other picture shows, in center 
foreground, the especially constructed 
display space, which has been glazed in. 
The roof of this display structure is uti- 


ai 
LOWER 


Note (in center of above picture) the special display inal with roofing display on top — At right is seen | the display of trellises, 


it was first tried four years ago. This 
time it was won by D. L. Garfield, who 
made the straightest tear, while Charles 
A. Darling was second, and “Swede” 
Larsen third. 

In a drawing for door prizes, the win- 
ner was Frank Woodyard, a director of 
the association, while La Vern Huck was 
second and L. H. Leonard third. 

Prizes consisted of merchandise orders, 

originally announced as totaling $200 in 
value, but, as duplicate prizes were 
awarded in both the Curtis Silentite win- 
dow contest and the Picket Pack event, 
the total was boosted considerably. 
_ The new plant has a large administra- 
tion office at the street front, and, farther 
back across an asphalt yard is the sales 
and display room, a separate building in 
Which room-size ‘displays of new prod- 
ucts are arranged, and all fixtures set up 
to show how they will look on the fin- 
ished job. 


flower boxes and other seasonable items 


by automobile; therefore the shed was 
set back about 35 feet from the street, 
thus affording ample parking space. 
Moreover, this space is made to do 
double duty, being used also for display- 
ing various merchandise, both outside 
and in the especially constructed display 
window built into the driveway between 
the sheds. 

The entire front of the office and dis- 
play room is brightly illuminated at night. 
The night watchman has reported to Mr. 
Tramill that 50 to 75 cars per night drive 
into this parking space so the occupants 
can look over the display. Many later 
sales are directly traced to people who 
have been attracted to the display when 
passing at night. 

It was early spring when the AMER- 
icAN LUMBERMAN representative called, 
and he found the outside display space 
at that time partially utilized for seasonal 
displays, such as trellises, flower boxes, 


lized to show various styles of shingles 
handled by the company. On the ground, 
in front, may be noticed two large south- 
ern pine logs, which help to attract at- 
tention to the display. 

The general office and display rooms 
of the company are located at left of this 
special display space, in the main build- 
ing. 


Yard to Be Exposition of Its 
Specialties 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 7.—The Standard 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, will erect a 2-story 
building and a lumber yard of the most modern 
type on Third Avenue, near Maple Street, in 
Spokane. Construction is expected to start late 
in August, with an investment of more than 
$25,000 planned. It is understood that the struc- 
ture to be erected will be an exposition of 
Johns-Manville products, in which the Standard 
company specializes. There will be asbestos ce- 
dar grain siding, with the interior trimmed in 
Art-ply fir panel, with asbestos wainscoting. 
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Holds Open House 


in New Quarters 


Long experienced in uptodate mer- 
chandising, but new to the lumber and 
building materials business, J. J. Moreau 
& Son, Manchester, N. H., recently en- 
tered that field, and have just held their 
grand opening in the big warehouse and 
fine salesroom erected for the new depart- 
ment. The firm and its members have 
long been prominent in Manchester busi- 


ness circles, having been established 
there since 1890. They conducted a 
successful wholesale and retail hard- 


ware, paint, roofing, plumbing and elec- 
trical supply business, and the logical se- 
quence is the present very complete and 
modern lumber and building materials 
department just added. 

The official opening of the new quar- 


ters was on July 15, but the company 
held open house for a week, and the pub- 
lic was invited to inspect what is said to 
be one of the finest building materials es- 
tablishments in New England. A “pre- 
view” for architects, contractors and 
home builders who were actual custom- 
ers or immediate prospects had been held 
the preceding few days. 


Arthur E. Moreau, now head of the 
firm, is a former mayor of the city and 
an acute and foreseeing business man. 
He saw the advantages of adding lumber 
and building materials a few years ago 
and began on a modest scale to handle 
these lines. But even he was somewhat 
surprised at the rapid growth of the new 
department, and that in what was com- 
monly considered a very bad time for 
this particular field. As early as last 
year Mr. Moreau saw that he needed sep- 
arate buildings for this part of his busi- 
ness and selected a site immediately 
across from the hardware store and a 
stone’s throw from the main street, which 
would give him ample space for com- 
modious structures providing for steadily 





New salesroom of 
J. J. Moreau & Son, 
Manchester, N. H. 
Note ceiling bays, 
also door displays 
around supporting 
columns. Hardware 
display panels at right 











increasing business for years to come. 
Construction of the warehouse by his 
own force began early this year. The 





two-story fireproof structure is 226 feet 
long and 115 feet wide. The salesroom, 
a handsome building, facing the main 
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Interior of big lumber 
and building materials 
warehouse just 
erected by J. J. Mo- 
reau & Son, Manches- 
ter, N. H. Not seen 
in this picture is the 
large stock of roofing, 
brick, sewer tile and 
other materials also 
stored here 
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store across the street, is 140 feet long 
and 35 feet wide. The combined build- 
ings give J. J. Moreau & Son what is 
said to be the largest establishment of its 
kind in New Hampshire. It has a com- 
plete line of all kinds of building mate- 
rials on display and as can be seen’ in 
the accompanying illustrations, is in 
itself a complete exposition of these ma- 
terials in actual service. 

As one enters the salesroom, the first 
impression is one of spaciousness. The 





Interior of the Moreau salesroom showing 

ceiling, flooring and wall displays of mate- 

rials sold. Line of unpainted wood items 

shown along wall, each item plainly priced 
by attractive signs 





sales counter is near the entrance and the 


molding, wallboard and wainscoting dis- 


plays are nearby. Flooring is displayed 
in the actual floor of the salesroom itself. 





The room is divided into ten bays, each | 


having a different kind of flooring, prop- 
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the bays demonstrate 10 different varie- 
ties of Nu-Wood tile, while the back 
wall, facing the main entrance, is deco- 
rated with Nu-Wood planking. 

Even the entrance to the warehouse, 
which opens directly from the showroom 
at the rear, has been utilized to demon- 
strate a Colonial doorway, equipped with 
suitable hardware. On each side of this 
entrance the walls are decorated with 
various types of siding and clapboards. 

One of the unique features is the 
method of displaying doors. Three doors 
of different styles are placed in triangular 
form around each of the steel columns 
supporting the I-beams in the center of 


New Code Gives Bigger P 


New York Ciry, Aug. 9.—The New York 
building code, which has been under revision for 
nine years, has finally been passed by the board 
of aldermen and was signed by Mayor La- 
Guardia on July 27. It will become effective 
on Jan. 1, 1938. 

Serving as the model for building codes of 
most American cities, some of its provisions are 
of particular interest to lumbermen. For once, 
wood is recognized as being superior to metal 
for doors. 

Life hazards are recognized as taking prec- 
edence over property hazards. Cost has been 
made subordinate to safety. The recognition 
given the dangerous smoke hazard, and the 
greater importance of human life over property 
values, indicate an awakened responsibility of 
the police power of municipalities. It differen- 
tiates between the purpose of fire insurance 
companies and the duty of building officials. 
Smoke is double responsible, for it interferes 
with those seeking escape, and with the efforts 
of firemen. 

Safety is all important. In a recent report to 
the United States Senate on the Morro Castle 
and Mohawk investigations, the committee 
stated “The demand for safety will have to come 
from public interest rather than insurance un- 
derwriters. The duty of the Congress in this 
matter can not be questioned.” 


Responsibility for conforming to the building 
code requirements is shifted upon those filing 
plans and constructing buildings. Heretofore it 
was a matter of “getting by” an examiner or an 
inspector. No longer will anything “go.” Thus 
a new note is sounded in responsibility. 


Since the Merchants Association undertook 
the task of revising the archaic code that was 
suffering from obsolescence, it may be well to 
quote from the summary of the new code pre- 
pared by its committee, of which John Lowry, 
a builder, was chairman. Quoting from this 
summary :— 


FIREPROOF Woop Doors—It was recognized 
that the fire underwriters had done much 
valuable work in the last forty or fifty years 
in developing fire-resistive doors. It was 
found, however, that some of the types of 
doors permitted in fireproof buildings, while 
they would be a fairly effective bar to the 
passage of flame, would permit the passage 
of smoke and gas in such quantities as to 
make breathing impossible within a few min- 
utes. Such doors would in all probability 
remain standing even after a severe fire, and 
offer some bar to the spread of flames. On 
the other hand, it was found that consider- 
able progress has been made in the construc- 
tion of “fireproofed’” wood doors. Actual 
tests were seen in which it was impossible 
to stay in a vestibule behind a door approved 
by the underwriters ten minutes after a fire 
had been started on the other side of it 
because of the gas and smoke which passed 
through the cracks, while at the same test 
it was possible not only to stand in a vesti- 
bule in front of a “fireproofed” wood door, 
but actually to hold the bare hand against 
the surface of the door more than an hour 
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the salesroom. These can be seen at the 
left in the smaller picture of the show- 
room. These doors include all types, 
even to screen doors. There is a model 
kitchen unit, panels for hardware display, 
a small model house showing Bird as- 
phalt shingles on the roof and Johns- 
Manville shingles on the sides. There is 
a complete line of fireplace equipment, 
also electrical fixtures. An extensive 
line of unfinished wood items is also 
shown in this section, and there are three 
model bathrooms. [Every item on dis- 
play is priced with attractive signs. 
Adjoining the warehouse there has 
heen left a large parking area, which is a 


after the same fires started. Provision was, 
therefore, made for the use of such fire- 
proofed wood doors along exit passageways 
and on exit stairways. 


SMOKE HazArp—Another factor is the smoke 
hazard. In a modern fireproof building the 
danger from spread of fire is relatively 
slight, but there may be considerable danger 
from smoke. It was, therefore, decided that 
everything possible should be done to check 
the smoke hazard for a time adequate to 
permit the evacuation of a_ building, and 
where there was any conflict between pro- 
tection from smoke and protection against 
the spread of fire along exit passageways 
and stairways, that conflict was resolved in 
favor of checking the smoke hazard, on the 
ground that protection of life should have 
preference over protection of property. 


FIRE RESISTANCE—One of the _ important 
changes in the classification of structures by 
type of construction is based primarily upon 
the degree of fire resistance of the materials 
entering into the structure as determined by 
the standard fire test. The test consists of 
subjecting a sample of the material or 
method of construction to direct contact with 
fire. The fire is so regulated that it reaches 
a temperature of 1,700 degrees in thirty min- 
utes and then rises at a somewhat slower 
rate. The results of the test are measured 
to determine the temperature rise on the 
unexposed side of the sample over a given 
period of time, and the transmission of smoke 
or flame or gas through the sample in cer- 
tain cases. This method of testing is well 
established and recognized as sound by prac- 
tically all authorities. The great advantage 
of this method is that, instead of restricting 
the material and methods of construction to 
the few types specifically mentioned in the 
existing code, the way is left open for the 
use of any material or type of construction 
which can meet the minimum fire test. 


FrreE RESISTIVE Doors—Experience has also 
shown that it is impossible at present to 
construct doors which will have the same 
degree of fire resistance as walls. There is, 
for example, no single door yet on the mar- 
ket which will resist the passage of heat, 
flame and smoke for as much as three hours, 
while an ordinary eight-inch brick wall will 
give such resistance for a _ considerably 
longer period. The fire insurance companies 
give credit for the use of fire resistive doors 
of various types, but they naturally and 
reasonably look at the matter primarily from 
the standpoint of protecting property rather 
than life. Somé of the doors to which they 
give high ratings would permit the passage 
of smoke, gas and heat to such an extent 
as to endanger life while they would still 
be an effective barrier against the passage 
of flame. It was found that the progress 
made in the construction of fireproofed wood 
doors showed that they were more effective 
for the protection of life and as a barrier 
to smoke, gas and heat while they lasted, 
than were metal doors. Recognition was 
therefore given to fireproofed wood doors, 
particularly for the protection of exit pas- 
sageways, but generally speaking the fire 
resistive ratings required for doors are con- 
siderably lower than those for the walls into 
which the doors are built. 
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great accomunodation to customers. An 
extensive stock is carried at all times in 
the commodious shed, from 250,000 to 
300,000 feet of lumber being piled in the 
neat bins. The bin arrangement can be 
seen in the picture. 

The building materials department has 
been entirely divorced from the main 
store. It has its own fleet of trucks and 
its own sales force. ‘‘We haven’t been 
in the lumber business very long,” a 
member of the staff said, “and so we have 
nothing to forget—but everything to 
learn. We are applying our merchan- 
dising experience acquired in other lines 
to this one, and so far it has worked.” 


ace to Wood 


LATING MATERIALS—The basis upon which the 
requirements for fire resistive construction 
are set up is that materials shall be given 
values based upon the results of standard 
fire tests. In these tests, samples of the 
material are built into a fire chamber and 
exposed to a fire which reaches a tempera- 
ture of 1,300 degrees at the end of ten min- 


utes, and thereafter increases at a slower 
rate to 2,000 degrees at the end of four 
hours. Instruments on the unexposed side 


effect of the fire and heat 
transmission, and observers note when gas, 
flame and smoke are transmitted through 
the materials, if at all. A material or 
form of construction which will with- 
stand such a fire for one hour is given 
a one-hour rating. If it will withstand the 
test for two hours, it is given a two-hour 
rating. In the new code, some of the com- 
monest materials, such as brick and cinder 
concrete blocks, are given definite ratings 
for minimum thicknesses. The way is left 
open, however, for the use of any material 
able to meet the required fire test for use 
in a given location. 


register the 


IAUMBER STRESSES—The code provides speci- 
fically for new types of lumber and also 
puts a premium on the use of high-grade 
timbers by permitting the use of heavier 
working stresses when such timbers are 
used. 

Woop FraME—Requirements for wood frame 


construction have been changed so as to 
check some of the worst practices of jerry 
builders in this type of building, and to 


provide for sounder and safer construction. 
Some of these provisions may result in a 
slight increase in cost, such as the require- 
ment for fire-stopping at each floor, but 
these were included deliberately on _ the 
ground that the greater durability and safety 
of the structure would more than offset the 
slight increase in initial cost. 

RATING—The provisions are 
also more nearly in accord with the under- 
writers’ standards than under the present 
code. As a result, there should be consider- 
able savings in insurance premium upon 
buildings erected in accordance with the new 
code. 


FIRE INSURANCE 





Large Mississippi Mill Cuts 
Its Last Log 


LaureL, Miss., Aug. 9.—Completing thirty 
years of continuous operation, the Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co., of Laurel, on July 27 sawed its 
last log. This company was incorporated in 
May, 1907, and began the operation of the plant 
at Laurel on June 1 of the same year. During 
the thirty years’ operation, the mill has cut 
an approximate average of 40,000,000 feet of 
timber a year. J. L. Nestor, who organized 
the first crew of woodsmen for the company, 
also superintended the felling of the last big 
pine tree that was sent in to the mill before 
it ceased operation. The mill now is perma- 
nently closed, and in its passing Laurel loses 
one of the great industries that have helped to 
make this section famous as a lumber center. 
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Assembling logs by means of a light log wagon designed by the Camp 


company drawn by a crawler-type tractor 


Loader can be lowered on to truck for movement to another log assembly 


point 


KEEPS LOGGING TRUCKS MOVING EVEN 
WHEN ROADS ARE MUDDY 


FRANKLIN, VaA., Aug. 9.—Necessity again 
mothered a useful invention when, faced with 
the necessity of hauling in logs to meet an 
emergency, at a time when the weather was so 
wet that the trucks could not be moved over 
the soft ground, E. P. Widmer, of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., here, invented portable run- 
ways that overcame the difficulties so success- 
fully that now enough to lay a mile of track 
are standard equipment on all Camp truck 
logging operations—and other operators have 





apart; and cross-pieces of 6- to 10-inch width 
boards spaced 3 inches a part. The cross pieces 
are on top. Because of their toughness, oak and 
gum are preferred. As the specifications indi- 
cate, the runways are light, because they are 
intended to be portable. In laying them, there- 
fore, it is necessary to level the ground reason- 
ably well, and from time to time to prize the 
runways out of the dirt and put new dirt un- 
der them. 

“We have been able to log places that other- 


The ingenuity of the Camp organization has 
applied itself to other devices for facilitating 
truck logging operations. Behind a crawler- 
type tractor—which is factory-equipped with a 
Hyster winch if desired—is a home-made rig 
shown in accompanying photograph. This is a 
light logging wagon, somewhat resembling the 
Hyster high leads used on the West Coast, but 
adapted to the timber logged by the Camp com- 
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endorsed the idea, for it has been extensively 
adopted throughout the region. 

The accompanying sketch, prepared by Vice 
President and General Manager P. R. Camp, 
shows clearly the construction of the portable 
panels used. The panels may be made of vari- 
ous lengths, with cross-pieces of various widths, 
to utilize to best advantage the lumber avail- 
able. They are about 12 to 16 feet long, and 30 
inches wide. The sketch shows three longi- 
tudinal members, 1144x8 inch, spaced 3 inches 





Light loader especially built for use in truck operations is putting the 


wise we would not have been able to log, due 
to the fact that we use these runways in the 
soft places where trucks could not have gone 
except for these wood roads,” says Vice. Presi- 
dent P. R. Camp. As the top pieces are cross- 
wise, the trucks have a solid bearing, and one 
that does not permit much slipping of the truck 
wheels, even if the mud is one or two inches 
over the top of the runways. The runways are 
used either in a continuous line, or wherever 
the ground is so soft that the truck wheels sink 
into the dirt. 


assembled logs on the trucks for movement to mill 


pany and therefore smaller; the timber cuts 
only about 3,000 to 5,000 feet an acre. 

After the logs have been assembled by trac- 
tors or teams, they are loaded on the trucks 
with a light loading machine designed for use 
in truck logging, and found by the Camp com- 
pany to be the best and cheapest method of log 
loading so far discovered. The fine thing about 
this loader is that when it is necessary to move 
it, a truck is parked under it, the loader then 
lowered on to the truck and driven to the next 
loading place. 





Continuous line of portable truck runways that overcome soft condition of 


woods roads 














FACTORY PLANK “al can fake Z/ 


The tramp, tramp, tramp of many 
feet. . live loads . . dead loads. . ex- 
posure to constant vibration, to va- 
por, to chemicals. A test of strength, 
of durability, of enduring resist- 
ance to many disintegrating forces. 
But Brooks-Scanlon factory flooring 
and roof plank can take it! Manu- 
factured from the same close grain, 
virgin-growth long leaf yellow pine 
that has made Brooks-Scanlon tim- 
bers a preferred material for heavy 


construction, it possesses the qual- 
ities necessary to long, economical 
service. Thoroughly seasoned and 
precisely manufactured, this heavy 
duty material meets the require- 
ments of the most rigid specifica- 
tions. And, of course, like all Brooks- 
Scanlon pine lumber, it is graded in 
strict accordance with Southern 
Pine Association rules, and each 
piece bears the official SPA grade- 
mark. When the job demands factory 


flooring and roof plank of extraordi- 
nary wearability, and the superior 
resilient strength and durability of 
properly seasoned, original growth 
long leaf yellow pine, it pays to 
specify “Brooks-Scanlon.” 


‘WEBROOKS=SCANLONW 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 
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Congress Struggles to Pass Housing 
and Wage-Hour Bills--and Adjourn 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 


MODIFIED HOUSING MEASURE 
ON WAY TO PASSAGE 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Aug. 11.—The ways 
now seem greased for passage, before final ad- 
journment of the present session of Congress, 
of an amended Wagner-Steagall low-rent hous- 
ing and slum-clearance bill. Following a vigor- 
ous fight by Senator Byrd of Virginia and oth- 
ers, the Senate modified the bill to limit costs 
to $1,000 a room and $4,000 a family unit, 
exclusive of the cost of land. While Adminis- 
tration forces and various housing organizations 
active in promoting such legislation rallied 
around, the Senate stood pat and held this lim- 
itation in the bill by a larger margin than that 
by which the Byrd amendment was originally 
inserted. The Senate also placed a limitation 
of 20 percent on the amount of the total ap- 
propriated and authorized in the bill that may 
be expended in any one State, in an attempt 
to make the program truly national in scope. 
A further amendment adopted in the Senate 
would require beneficiaries of Federal grants 
and loans to put up 5 percent of the cost and 
contribute 5 percent of the proposed rental sub- 
sidy. Senator Tydings of Maryland was father 
of the latter two amendments. Senator King 
of Utah slipped in an amendment eliminating 
from the bill the provision authorizing the 
U. S. Housing Authority to construct demon- 
stration projects to the tune of $25,000,000 a 
year. The Senate apparently determined, that 
Uncle Sam already had built enough demon- 
stration projects, and some of them at most 
extravagant cost. 

Sentiment in the House committee on bank- 
ing and currency, which has jurisdiction of 
the bill in the House, seems to be not only to 
uphold these Senate limitations and restrictions, 
but to go even further in an effort to see that 
costs are kept down to a point where the low- 
est-income groups can benefit from the new 
Government-aided home construction. 


Industry Already Building for Low- 
Income Groups 


Frank Carnahan, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, went be- 
fore the House committee and strongly op- 
posed the bill as originally introduced. He 
pointed to the nationwide drive which his or- 
ganization, along with other groups, has been 
and is making to promote the construction and 
sale of small, well-built and inexpensive homes, 
and expressed fear that if proper safeguards 
were not thrown about any new housing legis- 
lation, it might easily interfere seriously with 
this effort by private industry to provide very 
creditable housing at a cost so modest that 
persons making as little as $20 and $25 a week 
can purchase homes and keep their monthly 
payments going. 

Mr. Carnahan expressed amazement over 
testimony given before the committee by ex- 
pert housing authorities that the lowest-income 
groups could not occupy the units which it is 
proposed to build under the bill. As he re- 
called the testimony, he said, persons making as 
much as $750 a year would not benefit by the 
bill, the lowest class to benefit being the group 
earning between $750 and $1,000. Mr. Carna- 
han said that private industry could not com- 
pete with the Government in providing housing 
for the lowest-income group, adding : 

“But when it is clearly demonstrated that 
the benefits of this legislation will go to wage 
earners in the groups earning between $1,000 
and $750, you are coming dangerously close 
to direct competition with private industry, 
which can demonstrate to you that it can and 


is today building low-cost houses for wage 
earners in this group.” 

Members of the committee manifested much 
interest in Mr. Carnahan’s statement and in the 
photographs of houses actually built as a part 
of the small-homes campaign. 


Wage-Hour Faces Stiff Opposition in 
Congress 


Wage-and-hour legislation likewise seems 
pretty definitely on the way to final enactment, 
but the actual form the law will take is still 
shrouded in doubt. The House committee on 
labor threw out of the window the more dras- 
tic amendments to the original Black-Connery 
bill it had adopted. Then it got more or less 
into line with the bill as it passed the Senate, 
but with sundry and various amendments which 
must make the grade in the House and in the 
conference between Senate and House in order 
to stick. Many of these House amendments 
were suggested by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. Just what 
the House will do to the bill when it comes 
up for consideration will depend upon the na- 
ture of the special rule, if any, reported by the 
rules committee to guide it through that forum. 
Should the rules committee fail to bring in a 
special rule, the bill would be wide open for 
amendments of all kinds on the floor—and any 
number of them would be adopted. If a special 
rule is brought in limiting debate and restrict- 
ing amendments, then critics of the proposed 
legislation will have every ground for protest- 
ing against being “gagged” and against the 
“forcing through” of legislation of vital impor- 
tance to the lumber industry and industries in 
general. 

Of course, most members of both Senate and 
House are anxious to go home. That general 
disposition on Capitol Hill naturally tends to 
rush things along without adequate considera- 
tion, and that is just what should be avoided 
in a measure of such vital importance as the 
regulation of wages and hours. 


Farm Legislation—Tax Loopholes 


The attempt to revive general farm legisla- 
tion apparently has petered out. It is quite 
possible that Congress may be asked to come 
back to Washington a couple of weeks early, 
but the sudden and quite unexpected drive to 
force a special session about Oct. 15, after a 
sitting of some eight months straight, did not 
go so well. It made a sensation for a day or 
so, but then enthusiasm began to cool off. 

Legislation to plug some known tax loop- 
holes is in the offing, and booked for passage 
before adjournment. The hope is expressed by 
not a few that in closing some loopholes, other 
and larger ones may not be opened up. 


TREES ENOUGH TO PLANT 190,000 
ACRES ARE DISTRIBUTED 


WasuHinocrTon, D. C., Aug. 11—The U. S. 
Forest Service announces that 35,000,000 trees 
were distributed through Federal and State 
co-operation to farmers for planting farm for- 
ests, groves, windbreaks and she!terbelts in 1936. 
These trees were produced largely in State 
nurseries maintained in co-operation with the 
Forest Service, under the Clarke-McNary Act, 
together with 156,000,000 other trees grown for 
planting on State and private forest lands, in- 
cluding erosion control projects employing 
Civilian Conservation Corps labor. In 1936 the 
farmers got upward of 9,000,000 more young 
trees for planting than in 1935, indicating a 
general expansion in farm forest plantings. New 
York held a slight lead in farm forest plant- 





ing, closely followed by Arkansas, Ohio and 
Georgia, with 3 to 4 million for each State. 
Eight million trees were distributed to State 
lands, 18 million for large private plantings, 
and 128 million for planting by the CCC. 
Translated into area, the Forest Service states, 
this means that approximately 190,000 acres of 
private and State cut-over forest, old burns, 
and gullied and abandoned farmlands was re- 
forested. 


FINDS FAMOUS KETCH "GOR- 
GEOUSLY WELL BUILT" OF WOOD 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 9.—A local news- 
paper reporter in the Capital City got wind 
of the fact that Robert Ferguson Muir and his 
wife had arrived off the port in the ketch 
Normona, beating a squall up the historic old 
Potomac River and furling sail and casting 
safe anchor off Hains Point (Potomac Park) 
in jig time, and then resting pretty and snug. 
So the reporter hied away to visit the trim 
windjammer. Of course, the reporter happened 
not to be of nautical turn of mind, but he had 
a good word to say nevertheless. His descrip- 
tion included: 

“Normona’s hull is of Georgia pine and her 
trim throughout is of Philippine mahogany. 
Which sort of gives you an idea, though it 
shouldn't give an idea of swank luxuriousness. 
She is just gorgeously well built and adaptable 
to shallow or deep sea cruising.” 

The 110-foot craft is scheduled to shove off 
in the early fall for Florida, the West Indies 
and South America. Capt. Muir will sign on 
an amateur crew of four to six husky young- 
sters, but will be picky. In addition, the 
Normona will carry seven guests, which the 
captain hopes will all be archeologists or inter- 
ested in some form of research. 

All aboard who can get aboard! 


CONNECTOR SALES BENEFIT FROM 
EXPERIENCE OF FABRICATORS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 10.—Construction 
engineers generally have noted that in recent 
years timber connector construction has been 
steadily gaining ground, through better descrip- 
tions of stress grades, grade marking and cer- 
tification, and improved technique of chemical 
treatment of the material. The use of modern 
connectors is promoted by the Timber Engi- 
neering Co., subsidiary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, organized for the 
purpose of developing improved methods of 
timber utilization. 

A bulletin—‘Railway Timber Structures’”— 
just issued by TECO, points out that through 
use of timber connectors it is now possible to 
utilize 80 to 100 percent of the working stress 
capacity of pieces, instead of 40 to 60 percent, 
as formerly. Explaining the purposes and 
methods of timber connector construction, the 
bulletin lists the following railway companies 
as users at present of TECO connectors: 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; Chesapeake 
& Ohio; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland; Chicago & Northwest- 
ern; Detroit Terminal; Toledo & Ironton; Erie, 
Grand Trunk & Western; Minneapolis, North- 
field & Southern; New York Central; North- 
ern Pacific; Seaboard Air Line; Southern Pa- 
cific; Southern Railway, and Texas & New 
Orleans. 

Frank P. Cartwright, writing under the cap- 
tion “Wooden Observation Towers for Wood- 
lands,” points out that a controlling reason for 
the award by the Forest Service recently of 
contracts for 56 timber-connector wooden look- 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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The Lumber Industry Girds Itself 


Building Code Work Obtains Gratifying Results—Connectors Aid in Sales 
for Heavy Construction — Public Specification of Grade Marked Lumber 
and Closing of Tariff Loopholes Are Urged—Retail Secretaries Consulted 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 9.—Plans for 
continued improvement and extension of the 
merchandising and research facilities of the 
lumber industry were laid by the executive and 
advisory committees of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, meeting in a three- 
day session at the Curtis Hotel here, July 28, 
29 and 30. The gathering of over fifty lumber- 
men from all sections of the country was wel- 
comed at its opening meeting Wednesday by 
Mayor George E. Leach. The committee then 
discussed proposals for consolidating and fur- 
ther advancing lumber industry merchandising 
and engineering research. The meetings were 
presided over by NLMA President Walter B. 
Nettleton, Seattle, Wash. 


Sales Managers Believe in Value of 
Conferences 


Significant of the emphasis which the lumber 
industry is placing on merchandising and sell- 
ing, was a full-day meeting of over thirty sales 
managers and sales executives, representing 
lumber manufacturing companies from the 
various producing regions. This meeting was 
called, first, to provide an opportunity for the 
sales managers to further acquaint themselves 
with the activities of the National association, 
and, secondly, to determine whether it would 
be desirable to resume the regular sales man- 
agers’ conferences, discontinued in 1932. The 
morning session of this conference was devoted 
to presentations by members of the NLMA 
staff of their activities and program for 1938. 
At the afternoon session, at which John L. 
\very, of the Frost Lumber Industries, pre- 
sided, the sales managers discussed the practi- 
cability of resuming these conferences. The 
following recommendation, which was later sub- 
mitted to and approved by the National execu 
tive committee, was adopted: 

A meeting of sales managers representing 
a number of lumber manufacturing com- 
panies was held in Minneapolis July 28, 
1937. This meeting considered the possibil- 
ity of resuming the regular sales mana- 
gers’ conferences initiated a number of years 
ago, and discontinued at the time of the last 


meeting, held Dec. 15, 1932. It was agreed 
that conferences of sales managers, regu- 
larly held, would be of practical value to 


the sales managers and to the companies 
which they represent. It was recommended: 

That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association report the result of the meeting 
held in Minneapolis July 28 to each of its 
federated associations, including the recom- 
mendation of this meeting that such con- 
ferences be resumed and held annually. The 
federated associations should be requested 
to ask the sales managers’ groups in their 
regions to make necessary arrangements for 
the appointment of sales managers or sales 
executives to act as delegates to the Na- 
tional conference, the first of such confer- 
ences to be held immediately preceding the 
next meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association this year. Such or- 
ganization of sales managers’ groups created 
as a result of this recommendation should be 
independent of the organization of national 
and regional manufacturing associations. 
National and regional manufacturing asso- 
ciations, however, should be asked to make 
suggestions to the sales managers’ confer- 
ence from time to time of matters for its 
consideration and advice, and the sales man- 
agers’ conference similarly should feel free 
to direct to the attention of the lumber man- 
ufacturing associations any matter of com- 
mon interest on which, in its judgment, as- 
sociation action should be taken. 


Association Activities Reported to 
Executive Committee 


The following day, President Nettleton 
opened the NLMA executive committee session 
with a strong plea for increased financial sup- 
port for aggressive promotion activities, and 
spoke of the importance to the lumber industry 
of adopting programs outlined by members of 
the staff, providing especially for the continua- 
tion of the Small Homes Demonstration Pro- 
gram for 1938, and the plan for the new retail 
merchandising material scheduled for release to 
the retail lumber dealers immediately after the 
meeting. 

Wilson Compton submitted complete financial 
statements of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries (Inc.), and the National Lum- 
ber Export Service; also an adjusted budget 
of AFPI activities for the remainder of the 





Seated, left to right: 
Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager, and 
W. 8B. Nettleton, 
president, National 
Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
Standing, left to 
right: Parrish Fuller, 
Oakdale, La., direc- 
tor; C. L. Isted, Bend, 
Ore., vice president 
N. L. M. A., and 
George W. La Pointe, 
Menomonie, Wis., 
past president Na- 
tional Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association 





current year, and an outline of activities fot 
1938, based first on the present rate of dues. 
and secondly on a possible increased rate of 
revenues. He reported that the payments, both 
to NLMA and AFPI, were being made regu- 
larly by the participating associations. Dr. 
Compton outlined the program for the Thursday 
and Friday sessions, and then called upon mem- 
bers of the staff for presentations of. their 
activities. 

Discusses New York City, New England 

Building Codes 


R. G. Kimbell, director of the association’s 
technical service, reviewed the progress ot 
activities in his department, calling attention, 
especially, to the adoption, after eight years of 
intensive effort, of a building code in New York 
City. Among significant features ot the new 
code are its recognition for the first time in 
New York City of the merits and advantages 
of heavy timber mill construction, now per- 
mitted to a height of 75 feet, a number of in- 
creases in its working stresses for lumber, with 
the provision that “all lumber and timber used 
as structural members of any structure shall 
bear the official grade-mark and trade-mark 
(or other authentication approved by the super- 


intendent) of the association under whose grade 
rules it was manufactured”; repairs to existing 
shingle roofs may be 100 percent, instead of 
former 25 percent, with edge grain 5 to 2 wood 
shingles; a continuation of the 6-story height 
permitted for ordinary construction buildings: 
extensive changes in fire limits; and the inclu- 
sion of a so called “fire protected” type of con- 
struction with floors of incombustible materials 
with a 14-hour fire rating. Exterior windows, 
as formerly required, must be metal in buildings 
over 150 feet in height. 

Mr. Kimbell also referred to the recent adop- 
tion of the uniform building code for New 
England cities, on which the New England 
building officials have been working for the past 
eight or nine years. 


Tells of Attack on Wood Use in Ships 


He reported that Dr. Compton had submitted 
detailed evidence and information to the Senate 





committee, which has before it the proposed 
law which would require vessels of 100-ton 
capacity to be built entirely of non-combustible 
materials, adding that the fire on the ship in 
Chesapeake Bay the day before the meeting 
would probably mean agitation to pass this 
legislation at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Kimbell called attention of the committee 
to a house study made at Purdue University 
where, in the construction of five houses of 
various materials, it was demonstrated that the 
standard all-wood house showed the largest 
builder’s profit, required less man-hours of 
labor, had the lowest material cost, the lowest 
labor cost, the lowest cost per cubic foot, pro- 
vided the largest house in cubic content, and 
paid the highest wage rate per hour to labor 
used in its construction. 


Preparing Useful Data on Wood 
Construction 


Among the activities now being conducted by 
the association’s technical service, Mr. Kimbell 
said, are investigations in the field of fire 
safety and economy in wood construction, 
earthquake-proof construction, engineering data 
applying to the building of bridges and the 
like. Co-operating with the American So. 
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For More Intensive Merchandising 


Plans Co-ordination of Mill Sales Efforts and Additional Promotional 
Helps for Retailers, With Extension of Small Homes Program, Further Re- 
search and Presentation of Its Results in Easily Usable Form to Consumer 


ciety of Agricultural Engineers, the American 
Railway [ngineering Association and_ the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
department is currently engaged in the prepara- 
tion of useful engineering information on the 
best practices in wood structural design. <A 
factual study is being made to determine the 
reason for consumer preferences in buying office 
furniture, whether of steel or wood, this to lay 
the groundwork for a program to aid office 
furniture manufacturers in the sales of wood 
furniture. A manual for the use of salesmen of 
trailer manufacturers has been prepared, and 
distributed to many thousands of salesmen in 
this field. 

Mr. Kimbell reported on a number of AFPI 
projects, calling attention especially to the book- 
lets which recently have been published on 
wood paneling and wood interiors. 

Attacking the propaganda with respect to the 
termite menace, 50,000 copies of a _ booklet 





“Exposing the Termite” have been distributed. 
He mentioned, too, the addition of a new chap- 
ter to the Lumber Grade Use Guide on the 
subject of Douglas fir plywood. 


Proposes Continuance of Small-Home 
Program 


H. R. Northrup reported on the 1937 Small 
Homes Demonstration Program, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the original objective “Let’s 
Make It a Thousand,” had been surpassed in 
the building, up to this time, of 1,534 demonstra- 
tion homes in approximately one thousand com- 
munities in the United States. He predicted 
that an additional one thousand demonstration 
homes, based on present reports, will be opened 
between now and the late fall months. A total 
of over 30 million board feet of lumber was 
used in the building of these demonstration 
homes alone. 

Mr. Northup reported the selling prices of 
the demonstration homes, based on a survey 
covering 300 cities; they were in all cases less 
than the selling prices of the homes built a 
year ago in Washington. This showing, it was 
taken, effectively answers the reports from 
many quarters that increasing building costs 


had acted to slow up home building. 

Submitting a proposal for the continuation of 
this program in 1938, especially modeled after 
the 1937 program, Mr. Northrup explained that 
the large demand for small homes warranted 
the inclusion of eight model homes in the 1938 
program ranging in selling prices from $2,500 
to $5,000. 

The National Small Homes Demonstration 
Program since its inception has received large 
publicity support. Since last January, 1,500 
newspapers in 48 States, having a circulation 
of over 30 million readers, have printed over 
a million lines on small homes; a score of 
magazines have featured this program in their 
editorial and news columns; thousands of lum- 
ber dealers have advertised and received pub- 
licity in their local papers; the FHA film of 
the Bethesda houses has been shown before 
hundreds of thousands; thirty or more building 
material manufacturers have lent their support 
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dustry who partici- 
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to the publicity program; fourteen radio pro- 
grams have been devoted to this small homes 
movement; national and territorial home shows 
have erected and publicized small homes on 
the program, and a million copies of the 48-page 
booklet, “Small Homes,” have been distributed 
to the public. 

Chas. French presented the final plans for 
a new merchandising service to be made avail- 
able to retail lumber dealers generally- imme- 
diately after the meeting. He reported confer- 
ences with secretaries of several of the retail 
associations the previous day, at which a pro- 
gram for its introduction was discussed. 


Explains How Connectors Aid Lumber 
Sales 


Harry Uhl, manager of the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co., reported that since June, 1933, through 
the efforts of TECO, 96,000 structures have 
been built under its designs, using 330,000,000 
feet of lumber and costing $6,600,000. 


The connectors of the Timber Engineering 
Co. are being used economically and efficiently 
on an increasing scale, Mr. Uhl reported, in 
wood construction of garages, warehouses, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, hangars, barns, schools, 


prefabricated small homes, grandstands, look- 
out towers, radio towers, tank towers and 
bridges. Large markets for lumber have been 
opened up through the use of these connectors. 
Mr. Uhl cited their use on 20 construction jobs 
in which seven million feet of lumber was used 
in direct competition with other materials. He 
noted that some of these construction projects, 
spectacular in their undertaking, such as the 
Chicago ski jump, have increased public accept- 
ance for lumber in heavy construction, which 
for many years had come to be accepted as a 
field especially “cornered” for the almost exclu- 
sive use of steel and other construction mate- 
rials. 

Mr. Uhl called attention to a number of 
pieces of literature published by the Timber 
Engineering Co. explaining the use of timber 
engineering connectors. He urged that lumber 
manufacturers, and especially the sales man- 
agers of lumber manufacturing companies, 
assist in the distribution of these bulletins, 
especially a pamphlet which included 73 de- 
signs representative of sound timber construc- 
tion. 

The Timber Engineering Co. now has over 
100 licensees and distributors of all classes 
with branch offices in 270 towns and cities in 
43 States. During the first six months of the 
year, over 20,000 pieces of TECO literature 
were sent to the heavy construction industries 
and to retail lumbermen. Currently the Timber 
Engineering Co. is securing the interest of re- 
tail lumber dealers and enlarging its distribu- 
tion outlets, to aid in promoting the connector 
system of construction among engineers, archi- 
tects and builders. 

Dr. Compton added that in the Forest Serv- 
ice, which formerly had erected fire towers 
under a specification which called for the exclu- 
sive use of steel, the Timber Engineering Co. 
had been successful in securing the use of wood 
in 56 out of 59 towers which were erected 
during the last year. This was made possible 
entirely through the use of the timber con- 
nector system of construction. Dr. Compton 
mentioned that.a larger portion of AFPI funds, 
which it has been necessary to devote largelv 
to the promotion of the Small Homes Demon- 
stration Program, would now be available for 
extending the work of the Timber Engineer- 
ing Co. 

A report on the forest conservation program 
was made by G. F. Jewett, chairman of the 
forest conservation committee, showing the 
progress being made in obtaining industry 
support of the forest practice program. Defi- 
nite progress, especially in the southern pine 
region and on the Pacific Coast, was noted. 


New Plan for National Meetings 


At the afternoon session Dr. Compton 
explained the new plan for meetings of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
recommending that regular NILMA meetings be 
limited to two each year, the annual meeting 
to be held in November or December, and the 
semi-annual meeting to be of the executive 
committee, to be held in May or June at the 
most convenient point. During each year a 
series of regional meetings would be arranged 
by the federated associations, to be attended by 
representatives of the lumber industry, for the 
purpose of bringing to the attention of the 
industry at large an understanding of the scope 
of National activities. After discussion, this 
plan was adopted, with the recommendation 
that the date of the annual meeting of the 
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NLMA be scheduled for the second Tuesday 
in November. 

The retail sales training plan providing for 
a co-operative arrangement with the retail 
lumber and building material dealers in the 
preparation and conduct of a course of training 
for salesmen was approved with certain stipu- 
lations as to payment of the contribution of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and as to the representation of manufac- 
turers on the control and supervision .com- 
mittee. 


At the request of Sol Bloom, director general 
of the U. S. Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, President Nettleton announced the 
appointment of the vice presidents of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and John Henry Kirby, of Houston, Tex., to 
serve as a committee, of which it was asked that 
Mr. Nettleton be chairman, to co-operate with 
the commission arranging for the celebration of 
the anniversary of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

George N. Harder, Wells, Mich., urged that 
lumbermen generally support and read their 
trade papers, calling attention especially to a 
recent editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
dealing with governmental trends, and urging 
its widespread distribution and reading by 
lumbermen. 


Grade Marking and Lumber Standards 
The lack of a consistent policy on the part 
of many agencies promulgating specifications or 
standards for design in respect to lumber grade 





These handsome 
wooden vases, made 
by Posey Manufac- 
turing Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., and exhibited 
by AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, were 
shown as examples of 
artistic wood turning, 
suggesting golf 
trophies of wood 





marking, was discussed in detail. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


The NLMA urges the specification of grade 
marked lumber by all public agencies, and 
directs their attention to the fact that in 
specifying grade marked lumber the follow- 
ing standards must be met: 

1. Grade marked lumber must be graded 
under grades which have been certified as 
conforming to American Lumber Standards 
by the agency of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce established for that purpose. 

2. Mills providing grade marked lumber 
must have periodic and regular supervision 
of grades by an association or agency whose 
grades have been certified as conforming to 
American Lumber Standards. 

3. Such association or agency must be in 
a position to provide reinspection service 
where required. 


The federated associations were requested to 
make a prompt study of a number of lumber- 
standard questions which had been previously 
submitted, in order that these recommendations 


might be considered by the NLMA standardi- 


zation committee prior to a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee on Lumber Standards at an 


early date. 
"Wood" Booklet 


G. W. Dulany, Jr., called attention of the 
committee to the booklet “Wood,” recently 
published in Chicago and adapted to third and 
fourth grade school use. He urged that lumber 
manufacturers generally co-operate in assisting 
in widespread distribution of this booklet. 

Mr. Dulany also spoke briefly of the offer 
of the Merchandising Mart in Chicago to 
furnish to the industry free space for exhibit 
of its materials in the Educational Housing 
Exhibit being sponsored by the Marshall Field 
Co. It was voted that the staff should prepare 
a plan for an industry exhibit in this space for 
submittal to the regional associations. 

The matter of participation of the lumber 
industry in the New York World’s Fair was 
considered. After some discussion, the matter 
was referred to the staff of the American 
Forest Products Industries for further study 
and recommendation. 


Reviews Federal Legislative Outlook 


On Friday morning, Dr. Compton reviewed 
pending Federal legislation, mentioning espe- 
cially a number of legislative proposals of 
interest to the lumber industry, among them 
being : 

_Black-Connery Wage and Hour Bill, 
actment of which is probable: 

The Walsh-Healey Act amendment, incor- 


en- 





porated in the amended Wage-Hour Bill, 
which would reduce the exemption from 
$10,000 to $2,000 in the Walsh-Healey (Gov- 
ernment contracts) law, and also would make 
the new wage-and-hour standards, instead 
of the Walsh-Healey requirements, applica- 
ble wherever they are inconsistent. 


The Wheeler-Lea Bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, which has passed 
the Senate and has been favorably reported 
by the House interstate commerce commit- 
tee with an amendment, This bill would 
change the fundamental .basis of the FTC 
Act, making unlawful any unfair or decep- 
tive acts or practices in commerce, regard- 
less of the effect on competition. Passage 
expected if Congress remains in session. 

The Copeland Safety-at-Sea Bill, on which 
action at this session of Congress is proble- 
matical. 

The National Labor Relations Act, amend- 
ment of which is unlikely, notwithstanding 
that many proposals have been advanced 
for amendment, 


The Ever-Normal Granary Farm Bill, 
currently being pushed into the limelight, 
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but as to which there is remote possibility of 
action at this session. 

The Pettengill Long-and-Short-Haul Bill, 
now before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, but on which action at this ses- 
sion is improbable. 

The Tax Loop-hole Closing Bill, which if 
not acted on at this session will no doubt 
reach consideration early in the next ses- 
sion, 

The O’Mahoney Industry Licensing Bill, 
not now receiving much attention, and on 
which no action is expected in the near 
future; but which remains a live issue. 

The Bland Marine Labor Disputes Bill, on 
which action is unlikely, largely on account 
of the opposition of organized labor. 

The Wheeler Anti-Basing Point Bill, on 
which no action is expected at this session. 

The Wagner Housing Bill, which, in its 
present form, has more a slum clearance ob- 
jective than to compete with private enter- 


prise in the housing field. Enactment ex- 
pected. 


Attempts to Stop Net Measuring of 
Imports 


Mr. Compton in discussing the prospective 
tariff legislation called attention to the fact 
that the excise tax on imported lumber has 
been extended to June 30, 1939. 

He spoke of the effort to prevent avoidance 
by importers of part of the excise tax through 
the use of net measure, having particular refer- 
ence to the bills introduced by Representative 
Martin Smith of Washington, on which the 
tariff sub-committee of the ways and means 
committee has recently held hearings. The first 
bills introduced by Representative Smith were 
given an adverse report by the State Depart- 
ment, on the ground that such legislation would 
conflict with United States obligations under 
the Canadian trade agreement. 

The State Department has now offered a 
compromise in the form of a draft of a bill 
which would be acceptable to it. This draft has 
been introduced in the House, and reads as 
follows: 

That Section 601 (c) (6) of the Revenue 
Act of 1932, as amended, is further amended 


. by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“In determining board measure for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, no deduction shall 
be made on account of planing, tonguing, 
and grooving and as used in this paragraph 
the term “lumber” includes sawed timber. 
This amendment shall become effective on 
the sixtieth day after the date of its enact- 
ment unless in conflict with the terms of 
any existing agreement entered into by the 
United States with any foreign country un- 
der the authority of section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 as amended. 


The bill now is before the ways and means 


- committee, but action at this session is doubtful. 


A number of secretaries of middlewestern 
retail associations, who had been holding meet- 
ings in Minneapolis coincidental with the meet- 
ings of the National executive committee, met 
with the members of the executive committee 
Thursday. Ormie C. Lance, of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, spoke briefly, 
pledging co-operation of the retail lumber deal- 
ers in the promotion work of the lumber indus- 
try. The activities of the National association 
in this field were briefly described by Mr. 
Kimbell. 


Timber Engineering Stockholders Meet 


The annual meeting of the stockholders and 
board of directors of the Timber Engineering 
Co. was held at the time of the executive com- 
mittee meeting in Minneapolis. W. B. Nettleton, 
L. O. Taylor and R. C. Winton were elected as 
directors, the board accepting with regret the 
resignations of Paul V. Eames and D. J. 
Winton. Other directors / re-elected were 
George W. Dulany, Jr., Carl Bahr, Wilson 
Compton, M. L. Fleishel, A. H. Oxholm, C.-C. 
Sheppard, I. N. Tate, H. G. Uhl, Corydon 
Wagner and John W. Watzek, Jr. The execu- 
tive committee, as reappointed, comprises Messrs. 
Dulany, Compton, Tate, Uhl and Watzek. Mr. 
Dulany was re-elected chairman of the board, 
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Lumbermen Tour Andersen 
Factory 


Following the dinner at White Pine Inn, 
many of the lumbermen in attendance accepted 
an invitation from the Andersen Frame Corp. 
to make a tour of its plant, which is being 
operated on day and night shifts of eight hours 
each. Fred C. Andersen, president, personally 
conducted the visitors through the plant and 
they were shown the complete operations, 
including. the manufacture of frames and other 
wood products. Many of the visitors were 





This is not the gavel that 
was used President 
Nettleton while conduct- 
ing the deliberations at 
Minneapolis — but it’s a 
hefty-looking gavel, made 
of oak by a Milwaukee 
furniture company and 
presented to an official of 
the Globe-Wernicke Co. 
At Minneapolis the meet- 


ing his summer in the middle West in behalf of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, mak- 
ing a careful study of the needs of the farm- 
ers in the way of farm buildings, and the pos- 
sible consumption of lumber in the agricultural 
districts. Prof, Gilmore has contacted farmers, 
county agents, retail lumber dealers and retail 
association secretaries, as well as 4-H Club 
workers, during the course of his tour, and has 
developed a fund of information that will be 
immensely valuable to members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the lumber 
industry generally. In addition, Prof. Gilmore 
has contacted public school superintendents and 





ings were called to order with a Teco ring connector, the device that is being used to 
increase the amount of wood used in various types of construction 


amazed at the extent of the plant and the 
amount of lumber that is consumed annually by 
this company in the manufacture of frames and 
other products. 


A Delightful Convention 
Aftermath 


Following the adjournment of the executive 
committee meeting on Friday, members of the 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and a number of the visiting lum- 
bermen were invited by A. A. D. Rahn, of the 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co., to be his guests at 
a picnic .dinner and entertainment at his home 
on Lake Minnetonka. Here, on a five-acre plot 
bordering the lake, Mr. Rahn has built a lovely 
home which, by the way, is a splendid demon- 
stration of the beauty and utility of western 
pine, both knotty and standard items. 

A novel feature at Mr. Rahn’s home is a 
full-sized Pullman observation car that has 
been placed on a foundation on the lawn, facing 
the lake. This Pullman car has been fully 
equipped for the entertainment of guests, and 
it is the scene often of happy gatherings of Mr. 
Rahn’s friends. Here the evening was spent 
most delightfully, with an interruption long 
enough for an informal buffet lunch served on 
the lawn, picnic style. Mr. Rahn was ably 
assisted in entertaining his guests by Roy Dahl- 
berg, traffic manager of the Shevlin Pine Sales 
Co., and other members of the organization. 


Wood Suggested for Golf 
Trophies 


The center of interest in the convention hall 
was an exhibit of two handsome vases of wood, 
that were manufactured by the Posey Manu- 
facturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., and exhibited 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A placard sug- 
gestéd, “Why not golf trophies of wood?” 

Lining the four walls of the convention room 
were numerous exhibits showing various uses 
of TECO connectors, and displaying samples of 
the literature made available through the 
National. Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Making Survey of Farm Needs 


for Lumber 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 9.—An interested 
attendant at the last day’s session of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association meet- 
ing, held here recently, was W. J. Gilmore, pro- 
fessor of agriculture at the Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. Prof. Gilmore is spend- 





instructors, with a view to learning whether 
they would be interested in plans for the: prac- 
tical teaching in the public schools of the proper 
uses of lumber and the better designing of farm 
buildings. 

Prof. Gilmore is an ardent advocate of inter- 
esting boys in 4-H Club work, particularly in 
the use of tools and in building things of wood. 
He is enthusiastic over the interest he has found 
in this, as well as in better farm construction, 
and it is probable that his report to the West 
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Coast Lumbermen’s Association may result in 
a well planned program for assisting farmers 
in the proper use of West Coast lumber in the 
construction of efficient farm buildings. It is 
hoped to interest retail lumber associations, ag- 
ricultural colleges, county agents and club work- 
ers in the oe which will be sponsored by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Retail Association Secretaries 
Confer on Trade Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 9.—To consider 
plans for the forthcoming lumber conventions, 
to study legislation pending in Congress, and to 
discuss other matters of vital importance, a 
meeting was held here on July 28 and 29, of 
secretaries of retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers’ associations in the middle West. 
The meeting was called by Ormie Lance, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, who presided at the several sessions of 
the conference. At one session there was a con- 
ference with representatives of the recently or- 
ganized Mid-West Lumber Sales Institute, 
which also was attended by heads of a number 
of line yards. 

Conferences also were held with representa- 
tives of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in connection with the dealer house 
organ which the manufacturers’ association is 
planning to promote. In addition to Secretary 
Ormie Lance, there were present the following: 
Findley M. Torrence, Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers; R. W. Slagle, Indiana 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Association; J. D. 
McCarthy, Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association; E. E. Woods, Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association; W. H. Badeaux. Iowa 
Association of Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers; Ed DeNike, New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association; W. H. Howard, Montana Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association; Phil Runion, Ne- 
braska Lumber Merchants’ Association. 


Carolinians Discuss Problems 


North Carolina Dealers Decide to 
Form Local Groups 


Cuar.otte, N. C., Aug. 9.—A study of legis- 
lation and taxation as they concern lumbermen, 
occupied the attention of the South Carolina re- 
tail lumber and building supply dealers when 
they gathered for a one-day meeting at Colum- 
bia, July 29. The group met under the spon- 
sorship of the Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Dealers’ Association, with head- 
quarters here. Discussions had to do with un- 
fair competition, price cutting, and the like. E. 
M. Garner, secretary-treasurer, arranged a sim- 


’ jlar meeting for North Carolina dealers earlier 


in the month at Greensboro. 


The South Carolina dealers followed the lead 
of the North Carolina dealers in taking a firm 
stand against the Black-Connery hour-and-wage 
bill, which since has been passed by the Senate. 

Smith, Greenville dealer and president 
of the interstate organization, presided and 
spoke on the general outlook for Carolina deal- 
ers. He urged the formation of local dealer 
groups for the metropolitan centers, and his 
susan was adopted. These groups will be 
sub-divisions of the large association. Several 
have already been set up, and one is now in 
process of formation at Columbia. 

Secretary Garner made a report showing the 
association to be in good order, financially and 
otherwise. 

William R. Bradley, of the South Carolina 
State tax commission, addressed the dealers. 
He said, in part: “The public must become tax 
conscious before taxes will be reduced. We 
must foot the bills for the things we want. The 
power to reduce taxes ig in the hands of the 
taxpayers.” eae 


William P. Bowers, deputy collector gf inter-| 


nal revenue, spoke to the State group of deal- 
ers on phases of taxation and social security. 


John H. Hammond, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the dealers. 

The board of directors held a meeting fol- 
lowing the dealer sessions. 

The group also heard a message from J. C. 
Cauthen, of Rock Hill, former president of the 
association, who represented the Carolina lum- 
ber interests at a committee hearing in Wash- 
ington on the Black-Connery bill. 





Carolina Dealers to Get Improved 
Traffic Service 


Cuartotte, N. C., Aug. 9.—Secretary-treas- 
urer E. M. Garner, of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Supply Dealers’ Association, 
with headquarters here, has informed dealers of 
the Carolinas that he is arranging a new traffic 
service for them. He is supplying tracer, claim 
and routing forms, as time-savers, and is mak- 
ing provision for handling individual problems 
through the association. The services of an ex- 
perienced traffic man are available for this, his 
remuneration to be a 50 percent share in actual 
recoveries and overcharges on freight bills. 


Standard Safety Codes 


The following approved American standard 
safety codes may be purchased separately from 
the American Standards Association, 29 W. 
39th St., New York City: A14-1935: Safety 
Code for Construction, Care and Use of Lad- 
ders; price 25 cents. B13, 1924: Logging and 
Sawmill Safety Code; 60 cents. 01-1930: 
Safety Code for Woodworking Plants; 10 
cents. P1-1936: Safety Code for Paper and 
Pulp Mills; 25 cents. A complete list of stand- 
ard codes adopted to date and those in prep- 
aration may be obtained from the association. 
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tute, Mobile, Ala. 
Fishing Rodeo. 
Sept. 15-18—Pacific 
Ore. Annual. 
Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Sept. 17—National Wholesale Distributing Yards 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 6-8—United States Building and Loan League, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. Annual. 


Semi-annual meeting and 


Logging Congress, Seaside, 





Maple Flooring Groups Confer and 
Enjoy Lake Cruise : 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Aug. 9.—About twenty 
members of Maple Flooring Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the Maple Flooring Institute from 
Upper and Lower Michigan and Wisconsin, 
attended a one-day mid-summer conference here 
Aug. 5, at the Hotel Menominee. The morning 
was devoted to a business meeting, followed by 
a luncheon. A cruise on Green Bay, aboard A. 
C. Welis’ yacht, Black Watch II, comprised the 
afternoon entertainment. Mr. Wells is presi- 
dent of the association. 





Box Manufacturers Hold Second 
Organization Meeting 


Eau Craire, Wis., Aug. 10.—A continuation 
of the organization meeting of box manufac- 
turers of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota, 
started in Chicago on July 9, was held Aug. 6 
at the Eau Claire (Wis.) Hotel. The next 
meet is scheduled for Chicago late in Septem- 
ber, at which time, it is thought, officers will 
be elected. E. A. Thornton, of the Chicago 
wholesale and commission lumber company 
bearing his name, is secretary pro tem. 

At the last session the following were named 
on committees: Northwest group—T. D. Dug- 
gan, secretary-treasurer of E. E. Kenfield-Sons, 
Bemidji, Minn., N. R. Johnson of Menominee 
(Mich.) Box & Lumber Co., and Thorpe J. 
Wilcox, president of the Linderman Box 
Veneer Co., Eau Claire; Central group—F. A. 
Schaack, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., John C. 
Stunkel, treasurer of the Republic Box Co., 
Chicago, and Robert Miles, president of Rath- 
borne Hair & Ridgeway Co., Chicago. William 
Kieckhefer of Kieckhefer Box & Lumber Co.., 
Milwaukee, was named chairman of the group 
in his city. 

Considerable discussion on the Black-Con- 
nery Labor Standards Bill was held. The group 
regarded its objectives as commendable, but its 
administration expensive. 

o7e__C--— 


Florida Retailers Win Support of 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers 


_OrLAnvdo, Fia., Aug. 9.—The total of asso- 
ciate members of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association is larger than at any time 
since the expiration of the NRA codes. Secre- 
tary Claude E. Flambeau congratulates the deal- 
ers on this evidence of the support and confi- 
dence of their friends in the other divisions of 
the business. The list as reported by the sec- 
retary includes the following wholesalers, manu- 
facturers and jobbers: 

JACKSONVILLE—American Lumber & Treating 
Co., Beal Lumber Co., Florida-Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., C. F. Graves, Oconee Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., W. A. Hamilton Lumber Co., Hirsch 
Lumber Co., Fred M. Halcombe, Associated Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies, Huttig Sash & Door 
Co., Jacksonville Sash & Door Co., L. H. Coker, 
Berry Bros. (Inc.), Long-Renfro Lumber Co., 
McCrory, Armstrong & Waters, insurance agents, 
Mack Cypress Co., Moore & Williams, the Philip 
Cary Co. 

TaMPA—E. E. Moore, the Celotex Co., Setzer 
Lumber Co., U. S. Phosphoric Products Co., A. 
H. Burnett, Standard Brick and Tile Co., Burn- 





Amemcanfiumberman 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Aug. 27, 28, 29—Alabama Building Material Insti- 


ett Bros. & Hamill (Inc.), Krauss Bros. Lui 
ber Co., four members. 

OcALA—Dixie Lime Products Co., Florida Lime 
Products Co. 

OTHER PLACES—Bimco Trading (Inc.), New 
York; Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley; Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co., Perry; Chase & Co., San- 
ford; E,. D. Cook Lumber Co., Winter Park; 
Basil E, Kenney Lumber Co., Blountstown; L. T. 
McCoy, the Texas Co., Orlando; McEwen Lumber 
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Co., High Point, N. C.; McGowin-Foshee Lumber 
Co., Willow; Osceola Cypress Co., Osceola; 
Paterson-McInnis Lumber Co., Gulf Hammock ; 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Holopaw; Hurt Pero, 
Orlando and Miami; Putnam Lumber Co., Sham- 
rock; Bird & Sons, Sanford; Wilson Cypress 
Co., Palatka, four memberships. 


Florida Membership Dues Revised 


OrLanpo, Fra., Aug. 9.—Directors of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association have 
revised the dues schedules for memberships to 
the following scale: Annual volume under 
$50,000, $25; $50,000 to $75,000, $50; $75,000 
to $100,000, $75; $100,000 and over, $100. This 
action is announced in a general letter to all 
dealers by Secretary Claude E. Flambeau. 


LUMBERMEN TAKE HOLIDAYS 


Tacoma Golfers Make Good Scores 


Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 7—Aaron Aiken, 
Sumner, Wash., and Corydon Wagner, of Ta- 
coma, divided honors in the annual Northwest 
Lumbermen’s golf tournament, sponsored by 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club here yesterday. 
Each grossed 77 on the Tacoma Country & 
Golf course. Archie McKinnon, White River, 
scored low net, 86-20-66. 

The Tacoma team—Corydon Wagner, Ed 
Eisenhower, E. H. Griggs and Joe Rawlings, 
defeated the Seattle team—Bob Gourlay, Carl 
Blackstock, Paul Pissot and Larry Ives—5 up, 
for the district team championship. 

McKinnon received four trophies, but paid a 
$4 penalty for making four strokes under 70 
after handicaps had been figured, a_ tourna- 
ment rule. 

Three cups went to Aiken and Wagner, 
while McKinnon captured the Northwest Lum- 
bermen’s handicap championship, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s vice president's cup for low 
net, the Victor Larsen trophy, and possession 
for a year of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
cup. 

Ralph Dickman, Tacoma, was awarded the 
Northwest Lumbermen’s handicap runner-up 
trophy, with an 85-18-67—penalty $3. 

Elmer Burnham, Tacoma, won the Class A 
handicap championship with 81-12-69 and Larry 
Ives, Seattle, was runner-up with 81-11-70. 

William Noonan, Sumner, and _ Harrison 


Clark, Tacoma, tied for the Class C honors, 








with Clark taking the first place cup, and 
Noonan, second, 

For the longest drive on the first tee, Mark 
Fredson, Shelton, won the driver award. E. N. 
Eisenhower, Tacoma, took the pitching iron 
for being nearest the pin on the tenth hole. 
Dewey Wilson, Aberdeen, took the mashie 
awarded for the nearest pitch to the pin from 
the tee on the 6th hole. 

Ralph Dickman, Tacoma, won the Douglas 
Fir Export perpetual challenge cup for the 
medal play, 18 holes low net score. 

The scores were regarded as good considering 
a raw wind. 


Wholesalers Enjoy Summer Outing 


The annual holiday taken by the members of 
the National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers Aug. 3 was an event which will be re- 
lived many times during the coming months. 
Fifteen Chicago members of the organization 
went by bus to Chain O’ Lakes Country Club 
near South Bend, Ind., where they were met by 
a score of other members from Michigan and 
Indiana. As guests of John I. Shafer, the 
wholesalers played nine holes of golf in the¢fore- 
noon before a tasty buffet luncheon was served. 
Nine more holes were played in the afternoon, 
and appropriate prizes awarded. 

The group, then, proceeded to the summer 
home of Russell H. Downey, president, on Dia- 
mond Lake near Cassopolis, Mich. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent as his guests, with 
a delicious chicken dinner served in conclusion. 





RETAIL LUMBER- 

MAN SPONSORS 

WINNING BALL 
TEAM 


The Sales Grange 
baseball team, spon- 
sored by the Saxton 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., won its way 
into the 1937 Wash- 
ington State Grange 
baseball champion- 
ship fight by captur- 
ing the Pierce 
County title. The 
team won six games 
and lost none in the 
Pierce County title 
race, finishing with a 
perfect standing. M. 
N. Saxton, president 
Saxton pol Co., 
is shown standing at 
left in picture. 
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Amemcanfiumbherman 


Carolina, Virginia Loggers Swap 
Their New Ideas at Conference 


Winpsor, N. C., Aug. 9.—Attendance at the 
second annual southern pine loggers’ meeting 
for North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, held here on July 21, indicated greatly 
increased interest among the loggers in the 
advantages of getting together for a discussion 
of problems of mutual interest. The first an- 
nual meeting held at Washington, N. C., was 
attended by sixteen loggers representing south- 
ern lumber companies. This year an attend- 
ance of fifty-five represented twenty-one lum- 
ber companies, four paper companies and three 
independent loggers, and there probably were 
a number of others in attendance who were 
not registered. L. R. Foreman, of the Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., 


presided. The first speaker introduced was 
A. E. Wackerman, forester of the Southern 
Pine Association, who said that while the 


meeting was sponsored by the conservation de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association, 
all interested or engaged in logging were cor- 
dially welcome and invited to participate in 
the discussions of logging practices and meth- 
ods, and of practical forest conservation to 
follow. He quoted a definition of the “science 
of logging” as given by D. Durant, of 
Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala., at 
the Alabama loggers’ meeting, as follows: 
“The science of logging deals with the meth- 
ods of removing timber from the stump to the 
sawmill at such a cost that the home office does 
not raise the devil about the high cost of log- 
ging.’ Whether or not logging is a science, 
said Mr. Wackerman, the loggers are an ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and inventive group, since 
their problems varied from day to day~ and 
even from hour to hour, with the class of 
timber, ground conditions, topography, weather 
and the price of lumber. For these reasons 
the men at each operation have developed 
logging methods and equipment to meet their 
particular conditions, and while one man’s 
methods could not. be followed exactly by an- 
other in a different locality, certain equipment 
and practices of one might be adapted to an- 
other problem with resulting material savings 
in logging costs. 


Log Scattered Tracts; Operations 
Motorized 


P. R. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, Va., said that at meetings of the 
old Southern Loggers’ Association, discussions 
principally were concerned with railroad and 
power skidder logging, as the industry then 
was cutting virgin timber. Logging conditions 
today are entirely different from those of 
twenty to thirty years ago, when large com- 
tiguous bodies of timber were needed for eco- 
nomical fogging. Today lumber companies 
must obtain logs from scattered tracts of farm 
timber and from comparatively light stands 
of ‘second-growth timber. Some large bodies 
of timber remain; hence there are operations 
and camps from the largest to the smallest. 
Many operations, Mr. Camp said, find a com- 
bination of logging methods most desirable, 
including teams, tractors, trucks and power 
skidders. Tractors which are finding a place 
in logging operations deserve much study, both 
as to use as main logging equipment and use 
as supplemental units in other types of log- 
ging. Mr. Camp concluded his remarks with 
a reference to the labor legislation now before 
Congress and said: 


“I hope our good Democratic party won’t 
give us a 40-hour week and 40 cents an hour 
wage standard. If it does, we might just as 
well quit cutting timber and go fishing. If 
such restrictions were enforced, southern log- 
gers would be unable to compete with the lum- 
hermen of the West Coast. It is up to every 





southern lumberman to fight anything of that 
sort which would endanger his very livelihood.” 


Tell of Portable Log Loaders 


In a general discussion from the floor, log- 
ging methods and equipment were described 
and many questions propounded and answered. 
Of particular interest were the portable truck 
loaders that are in use on a number of opera- 
tions. E. P. Widmer, of the Camp Manufac- 
turing Co., at Aulander, N. C., described his 
truck loader, which in principle is similar to 
the Parker loader used for loading log cars, 
but smaller. It stands on four adjustable legs 
and is moved from one set to the next on a 
log truck and trailer. The truck backs beneath 
the loader, which is easily let down on the 
truck for moving. When the new set-up is 
reached, the loader legs are inserted and it 
is jacked up sufficiently to permit the truck 
to withdraw and is then levelled. The loader 
can be moved and made ready for operation 
within an hour. Loading is done by end 
tongs and a self-centering swinging boom. 
Power is furnished by a steam boiler fired by 
wood, and water is delivered once a day by 
truck. 

L, R. Foreman described another. type of port- 
able truck loader, which is loaded on a worn- 
out log truck and trailer, power being fur- 
nished by a Ford V-8 motor and truck trans- 
mission mounted just behind the truck cab. A 
self-centering boom is at the rear, and end 
tongs are used to load the logs on trucks, 
which back into place. When it is set up 
to load logs, two “feet” are lowered behind 
the rear wheels of the trailer, and the loader 
bed is jacked up to level it, so the boom will 
center freely and also to remove the weight 
from the wheels to give a firm footing. 

Others described loaders mounted on skids 
for moving from place to place, this type hav- 
ing a long boom to give sufficient height for 
loading trucks. 

R. S. Burruss, Burruss Land & Lumber Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., said that he loads trucks by 
snaking the logs on endwise from the rear, 
using planks to guide the logs to the top of the 
load. This method requires a drum mounted 
on each log truck with a power takeoff from 
the motor, and is especially useful in steep 
topography with level ground scarce. 


Tells of Stake That Speeds Unloading 


During the sessions, C. C. Rawlings and 

. B. Harrell, of the Grey Lumber Co., 
Waverly, Va., demonstrated a stake pocket for 
log trucks which when tripped by a slight 
blow permits the stake, even when a _ heavy 
load is against it, to fall out. This device at- 
tracted much interest, as it permits quick and 
safe unloading of trucks. Methods of load- 
ing trucks to capacity with a minimum of de- 
lay and of quickly unloading them are impor- 
tant in modern logging, making it possible 
frequently for the trucks to haul one or more 
additional loads per day with consequent re- 
duction of logging cost. 

Many other logging subjects were discussed, 
including the portable runways for truck log- 
ging developed by the Camp Manufacturing 
Co. and which are being used on a number of 
other operations. 


Lunch—Then See Logging Demonstrations 


After being welcomed to the new agricultural 
building by R. W. Graeber, extension forester 
from North Carolina, the meeting adjourned 
for lunch, which was served by the Ladies’ 
Club of Windsor in its club room. During 
the lunch period, E. P. Widmer, of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., was unanimously elected 
chairman for the coming year. As. A. E. 
Wackerman is permanent chairman, it was an- 
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nounced that no election would be required for 
that office. N. P. Barron, of the Kieckhefer 
Container Co., Plymouth, N. C., was elected 
vice chairman for the coming year. 

Immediately after lunch, the entire party 
drove to Mr. Widmer’s logging operations, 
ten miles from Windsor, where—in spite of 
rain—truck, tractor, wagon and skidder jobs 
were inspected, tractor demonstrations were 
given by representatives of tractor companies, 
and the Parker type portable truck loader was 
observed at work, a truck being loaded with 
19 logs in seven minutes. It had been planned 
to visit one of the logging operations of the 
Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., but, because of 
heavy rains, it was found impossible to make 
the trip over a newly graded woods road. 

The party disbanded at 5:30 p. m., all feel- 
ing that the day had been well spent, and 
the meeting adjourned until next year at a 
time and place to be determined later. 





California Challenges Arkansas 
on Same-Car Shipments 


In the July 17 issue of AMERICAN LUMERMAN 
appeared a news item referring to the experi- 
ence of the Arkill Lumber Co., Searcy, Ark., 
in loading the same car twice for the same 
destination in the same year. 

Now, from Arlo D. Squires, southern Cali- 
fornia representative of the Quincy Lumber 
Co., at Quincy, Calif., which operates pine 
mills at Quincy and Sloat, comes a letter giv- 
ing the figures that demonstrate the supremacy 
of California over Arkansas in this matter of 
lumber shipments in same car to same desti- 
nation. In his letter, Mr. Squires says: 


We do not deny Arkansas the honor of 
Bob Burns, but California can lay claim to 
surpassing the carloading record of the 
Arkill Lumber Co. of Searcy, Ark., which 
was published on page 53 of your issue of 
July 17. From my car records I have dug 
up the-following: 

Same car loaded twice to same customer 
and three times to same destination, Los 
Angeles, within nine months. Car Western 
Pacific 14056 loaded at Sloat, Calif., Sept. 26, 
1934, and Feb. 11, 1935, consigned to Owens- 
Parks Lumber Co. and again on June 19, 
1935, consigned to BE K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Here is another one: Car Western Pacific 
14046 was loaded out of Sloat and shipped 
to Los Angeles three times in less than five 


months; in this case the consignee was dif- 
ferent each time—June 16, 1935, to E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.; July 8, 1935, to Kemp 


Hardware & Lumber Co., and on Sept. 26, 
1935, to Owens-Parks Lumber Co.—all within 
three miles of each other. 

And another: Car Western Pacific 14194 


makes three trips from Sloat, Calif., to Los 
Angeles, but this record took eighteen 
months, namely, Feb. 11, 1935, July 15, 1935, 


and Aug. 12, 1936. 

Two other cars, according to records, show 
as having been loaded at this same point for 
Los Angeles twice within an 8-month period. 

I don’t suppose that these records will 
stand—nevertheless we Californians must 
keep our State in the “spotlight” and I think 
we have established some sort of a record. 


This really is a somewhat exceptional record, 
and the Quincy Lumber Co. has set up a pretty 
high mark for other shippers to shoot at. 





Believes New Small Sawmill the 
Top in Efficiency 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va., Aug. 9.—Numbered 
among the prominent industries of Clarksburg 
is Hart Bros. Manufacturing Co., which has 
been building sawmills for 85 years. Charles 
H. Hart, president of the company, in a re- 
cent interview said that several of these mills 
were shipped to Alaska by his father, and 
there are Hart mills in operation throughout 
the country, from Alaska to the Gulf. This 
company recently has developed what is be- 
lieved to be practically the last word in effi- 
cient small sawmills, and Mr. Hart feels that 
he can confidently claim that while the new 
Hart mill is not the cheapest, it is the best. 
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Amemcanfiumherman 


The Aggregate Cut of American 
Lumber, 1801-1935 


By R. V. Reynolds and A. H. Pierson 


To its forests, as to no other natural resource. 
the United States owes its position among the 
leading nations of the world. 

North America was blessed with a temperate 
climate, fertile soils, iron, coal and other min- 
eral wealth. But if it had been a treeless con- 
tinent, a land of prairies, steppes and pampas, 
the use of the soils and the minerals on the 
scale we have known would have been impossi- 
ble. No material but timber could have sup- 
plied the houses, the fuel, the tools, weapons, 
bridges, vehicles and ships which laid the foun- 
dations for national greatness, before iron and 
coal were developed and before oil was dis- 
covered. We should, therefore, give the lum- 
berman the credit due him as a pioneer and a 
nation builder. His was a long and arduous 
task. It began in a small way with the earliest 
colonization, and during the 19th century grew 
to be one of the foremost industries of America. 
The peak of production was passed in 1907, but 
even with a diminished output the industry will 
always be indispensable. 

How great the labor was can only be meas- 
ured by an estimate of the quantity of lumber 
which the mills poured forth, taken in total. 
Such an estimate was recently made by the 
Division of Economics, Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It shows that during the 135 
years from 1800 to 1935 the aggregate cut of 
lumber was 2,200,000 million board feet. That 
means more than a cubic mile of wood when 
solidly stacked—material enough to build 120,- 
000,000 frame houses, or to make a 4-foot board 
walk from the earth to the sun. 

More than half of this quantity was cut since 
1900. 

The valuation of the aggregate cut, at the 
mill, was about 38 billion dollars, based on 
values at the time of cutting. 

Utilizing all official records of the lumber cut 
at various periods, especially those of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, curves were plotted for pro- 
duction in each State and and also for each kind 
of wood which in any year was cut to the ex- 
tent of a billion board feet. There was also a 
curve for “all other” species. In some years the 
quantities plotted are estimates larger than the 
reported totals, based on the number of mills 
which failed to report. 

Measurements of these curves by panimeter 
gave totals for each state and kind of wood. 
These form the basis of the accompanying tabu- 
lations. 

Leading Kinds of Wood. The East shows 
five softwoods and four hardwoods of each of 
which more than a billion feet has been cut in 
some year of record. In the West, Douglas fir, 
ponderosa pine and western hemlock are also 
in the billion foot class. 

The yellow pines of the East supplied one- 
fourth of the aggregate, closely followed by 
eastern white pine. Douglas fir is third, with 
a quantity less than half of the eastern white 
pine. . 

Leading States. Six States have cut over 
100 billion feet each. Washington, with a total 
of 187,500 million feet, has cut more than any 
other State, but has only recently surpassed 
Michigan in that respect. Washington in 1926 
cut more than twice as much as Michigan at its 
peak. The Michigan cut includes 50,000 million 
feet of hardwoods, which is far in excess of 
the total of any other hardwood-producing 
State. Thus Washington leads in total and in 
softwoods, while Michigan leads in hardwood 
production and is second in softwood produc- 
tion. The mill value of the cut in each of these 
States was about $2,500,000,000. The other first- 
rank States are Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 


Louisiana and Oregon, in that order. 


Leading Regions. The Lake States is the 
leading region, followed by Lower Mississippi, 


North Pacific, Central, and Middle Atlantic. 
The Lake States supplied half of the white pine 
cut, and nearly a fifth of the hardwoods. The 
Central region supplied over 40 percent of the 
hardwoods. The three southern regions com- 
bined show a total equal to nearly one-third 
of the United States aggregate. 

Although at the present period nearly half of 
the lumber cut is western softwoods, in the ag- 
gregate of 135 years the East has supplied four- 
fifths of American lumber. One fourth of the 
eastern cut was hardwoods. 


AGGREGATE LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1801-1935, 











BY KINDS 
(Million feet, b. m.) 
Soft- Hard- 
Kind Total wood wood 
Eastern: 

Yellow pines ....... 585,600 585,600 
White PING ..ccccce 459,300 459,300 
eee 132,500 132,500 
I a a iad dae Ws 54,400 54,400 
IN re owen e as 37,200 37,200 
Other softwood 12,800 12,800 

| ae 1,281,800 1,281,800 eal 
RO | wenedaemencean 232,200 coos 232,200 
DE cnedsesceauces 51,800 51,800 
Yellow poplar ...... 47,600 47,600 
Gum (red and sap).. 28,300 28,300 
Other hardwood .... 143,700 143,700 

Sub-total ........ 503,600 ---- 503,600 
Eastern species..... 1,785,400 1,281,800 503,600 

Western: : 

Rens BE oc cccccce 224,600 224,600 
Ponderosa pine* .... 83,700 83,700 
White pines® ....... 18,300 18,300 
PRUE. ceeveccoves 16,600 16,600 
ES wetenewanccees 15,000 15,000 
Other softwood 55,600 55,600 

Sub-total ...cecee 413,800 413,800 cee 
Hardwood .......... 800 oeee 800 
Western species .... 414,600 413,800 800 
ABETOBOUS® 2... cccces 2,200,000 1,695,600 504,400 


Forest Service, 1936. The kinds named are the 
six softwoods and four hardwoods which in any 
year have yielded one billion feet, b.m. or more. 
The East shows five of the softwoods and all four 
of the hardwoods. The West shows three soft- 
woods—Douglas fir, ponderosa pine, and western 
hemlock. in the billion-foot class on their own 
merit. Western white pine and western spruce, 
although not in the billion-foot class, are shown 


NEWS OF 


Oakland Building Activity 
Requires Large Shipments 


OAKLAND, CA.ir., Aug. 7—Lumber move- 
ments to this port continued at about the same 
pace as last year. During June, a total of 
27,081,790 feet was discharged at the local 
wharves, compared with 22,188,970 feet in May, 
and 30,008,910 feet in June last year. For the 
first half of this year, lumber receipts totaled 
122,680,720 feet, compared with 123,999,860 feet 
in the corresponding period last year. This situ- 
ation is said to reflect the continued activity 
of building throughout the Oakland and adija- 
cent territory. 


_—SSSs 

Housing Project Will Use Much 
Lumber 

Bacrimore, Mob., Aug. 9.—The housing 


project at Dundalk, just outside of Baltimore, 
which it is estimated, will require 1,500,000 feet 
of fir and shortleaf pine, has taken final shape, 
and construction is to start immediately. The 
plan has been approved by the Federal Housing 
Administrator at Washington. It provides for 
272 family units, the houses to be two-story, 
fireproof structures, with apartments averaging 
3.3 rooms. Rentals will range around $12 a 
room, with the typical apartment renting at 
$39.62 a month. The houses will be owned and 
operated by the Housing Co. of Dundalk, and 
the cost of the undertaking is estimated at 
$1,034,000. The principal sponsor of the new 
community is Charles L. Stockhausen, a well 
known operator. The Parklap National Build- 
ers (Inc.), of New York, a new concern, is the 
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as part of the national exhibit of those genera. 
The western oak and maple, being negligible, are 
included in the item Western Hardwood. 

1p. strobus, with a small unknown admixture of 
Norway pine and jack pine, according to com- 
mercial practice. 

“Includes 1,600 million feet from the Black Hills, 
a western species in an eastern region. 

3Includes P. monticola and P. Lambertiana, 
(western white pine and sugar pine.) 

*More than half of the aggregate cut occurred 
within the present century: 











Period Million ft. b.m. Per cent 
1801-1825 13,000 0.6 
1826-1850 59,000 2.7 
1851-1875 255,000 11.6 
1876-1900 645,000 29.3 
1901-1925 978,000 44.5 
1926-1935 250,000 11.3 
1801-1935 2,200,000 100.0 
AGGREGATE LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1801-1935, 
BY REGIONS 
(Million feet, b. m.) Percent 
Hard- hard- 
Region Total Softwood wood wood 
New England .... 148,000 126,600 21,400 14.5 
Middle Atlantic .. 237,000 178,000 59,000 24.9 
ME: dane< oer aus 390,000 302,800 87,200 22.4 
eer 270,00 2,000 218,000 80.7 
ee 27,000 20,900 6,100 22.6 
South Atlantic ... 166,000 131,200 34,800 21.0 
East Gulf ....... 81,000 168,000 13,000 7.2 
Lower Mississippi. 368,000 303,900 64,100 17.4 
Eastern regions.1,787,000 1,283,400 503,600 28.2 
North Pacific..... 290,000 289,360 640 0.2 
South Pacific .... 69,000 68,950 50 0.1 
North Rocky Mtn. 39,000 38,920 80 0.2 
South Rocky Mtn. 15,000 14,970 30 0.2 
Western regions 413,000 412,200 800 0.2 
All regions ....2,200,000 1,695,600 504,400 22.9 


Forest Service, 1936. The regions named are 
those used in official publications of lumber pro- 
duction. Lake, Central, Prairie, South Pacific and 
South Rocky Mountain are not identical with re- 
— of similar names shown in the Copeland Re- 
port. 

1Includes 1,600 million feet of ponderosa pine 
from the Black Hills. This is the only overlap 
of western species on an eastern region as defined 
by State boundaries. 


AGGREGATE LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1801-1935, 
BY LEADING STATES’ 


(Million feet, b. m.) Percent 

oft- Hard- hard- 

State Total wood wood wood 
Washington .... 187,500 187,12 380 0.2 
BMEICRIGAN ...0+¢ 182,800 132,800 50,000 27.4 
Wisconsin ..... ,700 101,360 33,340 24.8 
Pennsylvania 126,100 95,14 30,960 24.6 
Louisiana .....'. 117,700 99,11 18,590 15.8 
re 102,500 102,240 260 0.3 


Forest Service, 1936. 


1These are the States whose aggregate cut ex- 
ceeds 100 billion feet, b.m. The next succeeding 
States are Mississippi, New York, Texas, and Min- 
nesota. 


HOUSING 


builder. Ample room will be allowed for play- 
grounds and parks. There is also to be a 
swimming pool. The enterprise was prompted 
by the scarcity of homes, due to the large 
increases of workers at the plants of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., the Glenn Martin aircraft 
factory and other big industrial establishments 
in that section. 


Sectional Swings of Building 
Activity Reflect Population 


hanges 


The Home Building and Home Owning Com- 
mittee of the United States Building and Loan 
League, far from discouraged by the Bureau 
of Labor report that 14.4 percent fewer fami- 
lies were provided for in June building than in 
the same month last year, sees evidence that the 
revival is changing’ locales and is thus more 
closely related to the population spread. E. C. 
Baltz, Washington, D. C., chairman of the com- 
mittee, points out that seven of the nine geo- 
graphic divisions of the country show increases 
anywhere from 0.8 of 1 percent to 72.7 per- 
cent, comparing the two Junes. The big decline 
in permits issued occurred in the Middle Atlan- 
tic section, which has been the scene of 30 per- 
cent of all residential building during the past 
two years although it has only 21.37 percent 
of the population. Some sections have been 
carrying the overweight of building revival. 
Some sections are making up for lost time this 
year, while several of the other sections which 
were doing more than their expected share of 
=e the last two years are slowing 

own. 
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American fiumberman 


Inter-Union Labor Quarrels 


Mill Closed by Labor Dispute 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 11.—The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber: Co. mill and camps closed 
Tuesday in a union jurisdictional dispute. The 
mill’s employees recently voted to join C.I.O. 
Pickets of the A. F. of L. unions appeared in 
numbers Tuesday before the mill, which posted 
notices of immediate closing pending return of 
orderly conditions. The camps closed also, 
making 1,200 idle. 


Inter-Union Fight Causes 
Trouble in Northwest 


Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 6.—With the C.I.O. 
claiming inroads on the American Federation 
of Labor in mills and camps of this district, a 
bitter contention between the two groups began 
to come to the surface this week. 

The teamsters union, A. F. of L. affiliate, has 
refused to remove from the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. mill, largest in Tacoma, mill waste 
used for fuel. The mill has nevertheless con- 
tinued operations for several days. Recently 
the union men of that company announced a six 
to one vote in favor of C.I1.O. At least one 
other mill here is unofficially reported to have 
voted likewise, but the teamsters have not ex- 
tended their retaliation, although they declare 
they will not move anything for a C.I.O. con- 
trolled plant. 

The new John Lewis organization has made 
gains elsewhere in southwest Washington, but 
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has met some resistance in Seattle and in Ta- 
coma, where even the Longshoremen have voted 
to retain their A. F. of L. affiliation. 

Some Grays Harbor logging operators have 
been forced to suspend because of a jurisdic- 
tional fight between the unions over truckers. 


Truck Drivers Obtain New 
Wage-Hour Agreement 


_ AppLeTon, Wis., Aug. 9.—Trial agreements, 
involving an increased wage scale, regulated 
hours and recognition of the local truck drivers. 
teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers union, have 
been signed by eight local building and material 
dealers. Terms of the agreement, which runs 
into September, were not announced by either 
the union or representatives of the firms in- 
volved. Those signing the temporary agreement 
included the Ideal Lumber & Coal Co.; Balliet 
Supply Co.; Guenther Supply Co., John Haug 
& Son, Henry Schabo & Co. 

A similar strike called by union truck drivers 
at eight Neenah and Menasha lumber and fuel 
companies was partly settled when five of the 
total number affected by the strike signed an 
agreement recognizing the Truck Drivers Local 
No. 563 and granted hourly wage increases. 
The firms not entering the agreement were the 
O. K. Lumber & Fuel Co. and the Wieckert 
Lumber Co., Neenah; Menasha Lumber & Fuel 
Co. and Menasha Building Supply Co. 

The agreement reached by the others is for 
one year. The five companies have agreed to a 
minimum hourly wage of 52% cents for ma- 
terial and coal drivers, and 4744 cents for help- 
ers. Wage increases vary from 2% cents to 10 
cents an hour. Summer work schedules are set 
at 50 hours a week, and the winter schedule at 
54 hours a week. Time and a half will be paid 
after 50 hours, and on Saturday afternoons dur- 
ing the summer and after 60 hours in the win- 
ter, as well as on Sundays and holidays. Seni- 








ority rights are also recognized, and a week’s 
vacation with half pay is to be given to all 
workers in employ of a company for more than 
five years. 


West Coast Maritime Agree- 


ment Promises Labor Peace 


San Francisco, Cair., Aug. 7.—Peace on 
San Francisco docks seems assured for another 
year. The Waterfront Employers’ Association 
recently voted not to terminate or modify the 
agreement which ended the 1936-37 maritime 
tie-up, and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association forthwith agreed to an automatic 
one-year renewal. The longshore contract 
would automatically be extended one year from 
its Sept. 30 expiration date, unless either em- 
ployers or I. L. A. gave notice otherwise before 
midnight July 31. Other maritime unions have 
until Aug. 15 or 30 to ask for modifications or 
else automatically extend their agreements. 

——_—_— 


Golden Gate Building Crafts 
Go on Strike 


San Francisco, CAuir., Aug. 7.—San Fran- 
cisco Bay region experienced its first serious la- 
bor outbreak in the building construction indus- 
try, Aug. 2, when 800 plasterers and hod carriers 
went out on strike in a deadlocked wage-and- 
hour dispute. Some 400 continued work where 
demands were met. The strike affected San 
Francisco, Alameda and Contra Costa coun- 
ties. The union demands increased wages and 
retention of the 6-hour day which has been in 
operation since 1934. An employers’ group 
wants the day increased to seven hours. The 
union, in addition to retaining the 6-hour day, 
asks $1.75 an hour for plasterers, $1.60 for hod 
carriers, and said thirty contractors had granted 
it. Employers offer $1.66 and $1.33 an hour, as 
compared with present scale of $1.50 and $1.25. 








South Jersey Canal Considered 


by Congressmen 


Artantic City, N. J., Aug. 9.—Substantial 
savings in lumber transportation costs between 
the New York and Philadelphia areas were 
cited among reasons justifying a barge canal 
across southern New Jersey by Representative 
Elmer H. Wene (D.-N.J.), who conducted a 
junket of eighteen Congressmen to inspect 
waterways and harbor facilities of this section 
late last month. The group formed a majority 
of the rivers and harbors committee of the 
House, which, at this writing, was awaiting a 
report from the United States Army Engineer 
Corps on the proposed project, which includes 
the canal and the development of a permanent 
commercial harbor here. 

Representative Wene stated that proponents 
of a trans-Jersey barge canal have statements 
from shippers showing 10,000 barge trips an- 
nually round Cape May Point from Philadel- 
phia, Camden, Marcus Hook, Wilmington and 
other points, coming up the coast to Atlantic 
City, North Jersey or New York. He said 
that with a canal a sea-going tug could save 
$350 on each tow from Philadelphia to New 
York. 

“That would mean a saving of $3,500,000 a 
year,” he added. “The outside estimate of the 
engineers is that harbor development, canal 
and works to stop beach erosion all the way 
from Manasquan to Cape May would total 
$15,000,000. The conclusion must be, then, 
that the canal would pay for itself in com- 
paratively few years.” 

Members of the Congressional junket here 
included Representative McReynolds, of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the House foreign rela- 
tiaons committee, and Representative Mans- 
field, of Texas, chairman of the rivers and 
harbors committee. 
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GLASS « 
Storm Sash 


Good Storm Sash is entitled to 
good quality glass and there is no 
better window glass made to meet 
your requirements than Clearlite 
Quality Glass. Crystal clear, per- 
fectly flat, with brilliant lustre and 
easy to cut, Clearlite is the glass 
you want. Either side may be 
glazed out. Increase your Storm 
Sash business with Clearlite. 

Write for the Dealer Help Folder 


—"STORM SASH Glazed with 
Clearlite." 





EASY ON THE EYES 


FOURCO GLASS CO. 


Gen’! Offices: CLARKSBURG, W.VA. 


Branch Sales Offices 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e_— FT. SMITH, ARK, 








CALBAR PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


2612-26 N. Martha St., Phila., Pa. 











/ this man and many 
like him will buy only 


” CALBAR 
CAULK-0-SEAL 


To hundreds of work- 





me ai 


staining; heat, cold and water-proof. Retains 
elasticity. These men also pick the CALBAR 
Pressure Gun for its outstanding efficiency, 
simplicity and ruggedness. Your jobber can 
supply vou or you can send for the enlighten- 
ing facts and figures. 


(sei it is a 20-year old stand-by. Plastic, non- 
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“Practical Mae AW RTO), 


een TEMPORARY SILO 






Dependable”’ 


Satisfy Every 
Farmer 
















Farmers and dairymen 
will be storing more 
feed this year than ever 
before. MATTSON Temporary Silos 
are profit items every year to deal- 
ers in the corn belt. , 
to 


The selling season is at fate 


hand—get your share of 
this profitable business. 


Write TODAY for descrip- 
tive literature and full 
information. 
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Mattson. Wire and Méxz. Co. isiceaaen 
JOLIET, +--++* ILLINOIS “unittest at 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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San Francisco Fair Construction Aided by 
_ Accurate Lumber Delivery Schedules 


SAN Francisco, CaAuiF., Aug. 7.—With the 
$16,000,000 construction program of the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition in full 
swing, Pacific Coast mills are coping with one 
of the largest and most difficult lumber orders 
ever placed for a single building project. 

On Treasure Island, the 400-acre man-made 
site of the 1939 World’s Fair, work is now well 
under way on thirteen of the larger structures 
comprising more than 1,000,000 square feet of 
exhibit space. A large part of this project is 
of temporary frame construction, involving huge 
lumber orders. 

The Guy F. Atkinson Co., one of the three 
general contractors on the site, has already 
placed orders for more than 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber for construction of six of the exhibit 
palaces. This order alone, which includes some 
of the largest heavy-arch timbers yet to be used 
in western construction, is sufficient to tax the 
capacity of some of the larger mills. 


Production, Deliveries, Skillfully Planned 


Construction schedules on a job of this mag- 
nitude calling for large quantities of unusual 
timber lengths must, of course, be based on 
lumber deliveries. Due to the system of rout- 
ing and handling materials worked out by the 
contractor, and the promptness and accuracy 
with which mills are filling orders, practically 
all schedules are being maintained. Although 
it was found impossible to ship sufficient struc- 
tural timber to frame all buildings simultane- 
ously, shipments of smaller dimensions were so 
paced as to keep up continual progress on the 
buildings started. Approximately 7,000,000 
board feet has already been shipped to the 
Atkinson job. 


Many Unusual Sizes in 10-Million- 
Foot Total 


Estimates call for more than 1,000,000 feet 
of structural timbers for main trusses, and 715, 
342 feet for the purlin trusses. First floor 
girders, posts and sills require 1,121,039 feet. 
Floor joists call for 748,911 feet, while arch 
ties account for an additional 100,000 feet. A 
million and a quarter board feet of flooring, 
over a million feet of roof sheathing, and 683,- 
590 feet of roof rafters will be used. Nearly 
two million feet of wall studs, sheathing etc. is 
included in the order. Because of the difficulty 
of getting delivery on sufficient Byrkit sheath- 
ing, a Byrkit cutter set up on the job is turning 
out 600,000 board feet. 

First lumber estimates for this contract called 
for 9,872,364 feet, but subsequent additions have 
brought the figure to over 10,000,000 feet. In- 
cluded in this order are many difficult items, 
such as thirty-six sticks of structural grade 
12x16-inch by 78 feet, and thirty-six pieces of 
12x12-inch by 74 feet. Even in the smaller di- 
mensions, large quantities of unusual lengths, 
such as 55-foot 3x8-inch, were demanded. For 
the foundations of these palaces, 1415 77-foot 
piles were driven. 


Construction Provides for Easier 
Dismantling 


These six temporary exhibit palaces, measur- 
ing 886x200 feet, 415x200 feet, and 753x178 
feet in pairs, employ the three-hinged arch prin- 
ciple. Designed with the three-fold purpose of 
economy, speed of erection, and safety, these 
arches use a new type of arch pin worked out 
by John J. Gould, chief structural engineer of 
the Exposition, which will greatly lessen the 
work of dismantling at the conclusion of the 
Fair. 

All wall footings of these exhibit palaces are 
of timber, sidewalls rising directly from 12x16- 
and 12x12-inch timbers set on wood pier caps. 
End columns are also wood supported. Timber 


floor construction is supported on_ spread foot- 
ings directly upon the ground. For arch ties, 
6x8-inch timbers are being used. 


26 Mills Supply Lumber—by Water 


Owing to the nature of the site—a 20,000,000- 
cubic-yard fill in the middle of San Francisco 
Bay—all building material must at present be 
brought in by water, and in order to reduce 
freight congestion it was decided that each con- 
tractor should build his own wharfing facili- 
ties. Later a roadway will link Treasure Is- 
land with the mainland, via causeway to Yerba 
Buena Island, and thence via the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge. 

At the start of construction, the Atkinson 
firm set up its job for all-water shipment of 
lumber, but, when a dock strike threatened to 
tie up shipments indefinitely, it revised its whole 
scheme of lumber delivery and placed orders 
with Valley mills to be routed by rail. A care- 


Pr 


work. Although approximately 800,000 square 
feet of building space is being erected under this 
one contract, no trucks, elevators, or hoists afe 
being used on the job. All roof material is 
lifted by cranes with an extended boom. 


Other Structures Require Large Lumber 
Footage 


Adjacent to the exhibit palaces, four .pavilion 
buildings are being erected by the Clinton Coh- 
struction Co. These structures will require 2,- 
250,000 board feet of lumber in addition to 529 
piles for foundations. ; 

A three-story concrete airport terminal build- 
ing, which will serve as the administration 
building of the Fair, is also being constructed 
by the Clinton company. This semi-circular 
structure, 630 feet on the periphery, rests on 
1,607 piles and is using 500,000 feet in form 
lumber alone. 

Two hangar buildings, 287x335 feet, each bé- 





Interior of one of the Exhibit Palaces of the 1939 
cisco, 


ful study was made of available tall timber and 
the capacities of various mills, and orders placed 
accordingly, to insure maximum speed. The 
Portland office of the Atkinson Co. co-operated 
in this respect, representatives visiting all mills 
involved. A total of twenty-six mills are par- 
ticipating in the order. 


Sand Sleds Facilitate Delivery from Mill 
by Tractor 


A railroad apron was built in place of the 
Atkinson wharf, and lumber brought in by car 
barge to be spotted on the various building sites. 
Although as far as possible all heavy lumber is 
being cut to size and dimension, a well equipped 
mill is located on the job. This equipment in- 
cludes an American 20,000 foot sawmill, an 
American planer, 36-inch Towsley band saws 
and several circular saws. 

Because of the soft fill, distribution of lum- 
ber from the mill to the point where it is needed 
is handled by tractor. Numerous sand sleds 
10x20 feet were constructed and spotted around 
the mill and lumber yard, to be loaded or un- 
loaded while the tractors are engaged in other 
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Golden Gate International Exposition at San Fran- 
Calif. 


ing erected by MacDonald and Kahn, will serve 
as additional exhibit palaces during the Fair. 
These structures, now 95 percent completed, 
rest on 1,104 piles. Approximately 550,000 
board feet was used in roofing these structures. 

In the center of the grounds, a concrete, steel 
and frame tower, the architectural keynote of 
the Fair, will extend 400 feet in the air. Ap- 
proximately 325,000 additional feet of lumber 
will go into this structure. Among the other 
large lumber requirements are 825,000 feet for 
the ferry terminal building. The wharf struc- 
ture itself, with four ferry slips, calls for 4,538 
piles. On this job, 129,660 lineal feet of pro- 
cessed green piling, 66,430 feet of tight bank 
green piling, and 103,065 feet of creosoted pil- 
ing will be used. 

According to W. P. Day, vice president and 
director of works of the Exposition, all buildings 
for the World’s Fair at San Francisco will be 
completed wel in advance of the opening date 
in February, 1939. It can be said to the credit 
of the lumber industry that lumber shipments 
for the most part are coming through with un- 
erring regularity to help maintain this schedule. 
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NO SAGGING ...NO BINDING OF DOORS 
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' of adjusting a nut on each Stanley Hanger. Track | 
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carefree operation of sliding doors hung on Stanley 
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New Yard Is 1 
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PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 7.—Asked by cu 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for some de- be 
° , - . Ci 
tails regarding his company’s new office , , 
and other improvements recently made at ed eo - 
its West Salem (Ore.) yard, J. W. Cope- ae 
e °* . 7 r —= Oe ey nage a. . 
land, head of the J. W. Copeland Yards, Peawtng am 


at the company’s general offices in this - 
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Beaver hardboard, ceilings of Ivrykote 
































Fir-Tex, walls also of that material, and vi 
Beaver insulation. Counters, desks and wl 
wainscotings are of Philippine mahogany. i 
In addition to the rooms already men- fr 
tioned there is a customers’ room, the 
walls of which are finished with regula- = 
tion plaster, Fir-Tex, Beaver insulation, 
TOP—Front of new yard, showing 
office, planing mill and work shop. ‘ 
MIDDLE—Office of Manager R. A. 
Meyer. BOTTOM—Desks and count- 
ers of the bookkeeping department 
plasterboard and plywood panels. The 
floor of the customers’ room is laid with 
different grades of oak flooring, and 
building specialties are shown built into 
the walls. The room is provided with the * 
latest plan books, supplying ideas for fn 
prospective builders. mn 
ge 
city said that the new office had been ch 
found very efficient in making sales and a 
handling orders. The Copeland concern m 
operates a number of yards, supervised a 
from the headquarters here. ™ 
The new West Salem office has a 
frontage of 30 feet on Wallace Road and 
extends back 40 feet. The accompany- 
ing photographs show various aspects, 
one picturing the exterior front, with the 1 
planing mill and workshop just across - 
the driveway; another shows desks and 7 
counters of the bookkeeping department, mm 
affording also a view of the interior of id 
the office of R. A. Meyer, who has been la 
manager of this yard for fifteen years, it 
and who had charge of the planning and i 
building of the recent improvements. r 
Another photograph shows the private . 
office of Managér R. A. Meyer, finished ch 


in cedar paneling and Ivrykote Fir-Tex, 
and equipped with Venetian blinds. 


The general office is floored with 
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Southern Pine Operation Ex- 
tends Life by Timber Purchase 

WerumPKA, ALa., Aug. 9.—Having recently 
purchased an additional 15,000,000 feet of long- 


leaf yellow pine timber in Elmore County near 
Wetumpka, the Coosa River Lumber Corp. is 


installing a new band mill in connection with its 
plant here. President Lee H. Shepherd says 
that it is hoped to have this new mill in opera 
ion within thirty days. The timber previously 
purchased, and this new tract just recently se- 
cured, will extend the life of the Wetumpka 
plant of the corporation at least five years. This 
information will be received with interest by 


customers throughout the countrv who have 
become accustomed to buying their lumber from 
Coosa River Lumber Corp. 





Dentist’ Machine Pulls Stumps 
Quickly and Easily 


On a trip through northern Wisconsin recently 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
viewed the interesting sight of two gasoline 
propelled machines pulling stumps as a dentist 
pulls teeth. An old white pine stump, approxi- 
mately four feet in diameter, was extracted 
while the representative was present. The three 
accompanying pictures show the machines in 
operation. Each one is capable of pulling stumps 
from an acre of ground every four hours. 

The equipment was engaged in clearing a Gov- 
ernment project known as the “Drummond Re- 
settlement Project.’”” The Government represent- 
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feature adds distinctiveness to the interior and 
not only is extremely practical, but provides a 
natural beauty and homey appearance to these 
“houses on wheels” which trailer buyers have 
proved they like well. 





Two Southern Clubs Optimistic 
About Business 


New Orveans, La., Aug. 10.—Optimism for 
the immediate future was expressed by manu- 
facturers attending the meeting here today of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club. increased business is looked forward to 
during the next thirty to sixty days, with re- 


sultant betterment of the market. The indus- 
try, as depicted by reports at the meeting, is not 
burdened with excessive stocks, and the mill- 
men believe that buyers will realize that an up- 
ward turn is at hand. Members of the club 
joined the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club at 
luncheon, and from retail lumbermen and sash 
and door producers heard favorable reports on 
the business outlook. 





Hymeneal 


ORR-PETERSON—Paul H. Orr, who is sta- 
tioned at Newark, N. J., with the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., and Miss Elsie Peterson 
of Minneapolis were married early in August 
in the Holy Communion Lutheran church at 
Minneapolis. Dwight Orr, assistant treas- 
urer of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, served his brother as best man. The 
groom graduated from the University of 
Washington’s law school in 1929, and was a 
member of Psi Upsilon fraternity. He was 
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The stump extracting machines are seen at work on a Government project in Wisconsin 


ative said that it is less expensive to remove the 
stumps with these machines than to buy dynamite 
for the work. 

The machines are designed and uperated by W. 
D. Morgan of Ladysmith, Wis. The cab, crawler, 
gasoline engine, and first boom are standard ma- 
chines manufactured by the Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the second boom and jaw 
are the inventions of Mr. Morgan. These two 
machines are the only ones that have been con- 
structed to date, but Mr. Morgan contemplates 
manufacturing them to sell. 


Knotty Pine Finish Adds to 
Trailer Popularity 


One has only to travel any United States 
highway today to be convinced that the Ameri- 
can tourist and others have taken to the auto- 
mobile trailer in a big way. And what an 
array of types and sizes to be seen—from home- 
made affairs to factory-built marvels; some 
crudely put together and others beautifully fin- 
ished and modern in every detail. One of the 
latter, a new model just put out by a California 
manufacturer, has been enthusiastically received, 
it is said, largely because of its attractive knotty 
pine finish, The maker of this particular 
model of. de luxe trailer has used knotty Pon- 
derosa pine exclusively for all woodwork and 
built-in conveniénces. Cabinets, doors and en- 
closures for stove and sink, a cleverly designed 
bench, tables and seats all are built of this 
light- colored,. “quiet-grained” wood. The wood- 
work is all in the’ natural finish, with clear var- 
nish, and as a result imparts a light, cheerful 
atmosphere to the interior of the trailer. This 





prominent in campus activities, and for 
three years was coxswain of the varsity crew. 


STIMSON-MERCERE—Andrew V. Stimson, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Stimson of 
Dumas, Ark., and Miss Emily Jane Mercere, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Mercere 
of Memphis, Tenn., were married Aug. 7 in 
Helena, Ark. The groom is in the hardwood 
business at Dumas as is his father. He at- 
tended Columbia Military Academy, and his 
bride was a student at Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
School in Memphis. 


SCHAEFER-KARLBERG—In a_ wedding 
ceremony at the bride’s home in St. Paul, 
Minn., July 24, Miss Hilma Karlberg became 
the bride of James E. Schaefer of Appleton, 
Wis. After a wedding dinner and reception, 
the couple left for an extended motor trip 
through the East. Upon their return, they 
will live in Appleton, where Mr. Schaefer is 
sales manager for the Lieber Lumber & Mill- 
work Co. 


PAGE-MARSHALL—The marriage of Ver- 
non Page, manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. branch at Maysville, Okla., to Miss Jewell 
Marshall was solemnized at the Methodist 
parsonage July 11. Mr. Page was transferred 
to Maysville by his company from Pauls Val- 
ley, Okla. Previous to his former location 
he was in the yard at McAlester. 


FINCH-DODSON—Arinouncement of the 
marriage of Edward Finch, proprietor and 
manager of the McKinney (Tex.) Lumber & 
Paint Store, to Miss Virginia Dodson of 
Waco, Tex., on May 17 has been made. The 
groom is the son of the late Sen. Henry A. 
Finch, who also. served several terms as 
mayor of McKinney. 





THE AVERAGE distance traveled daily by all 
steam passenger locomotives, except those’:un- 
dergoing repairs, owried by Class I railroads, 
was higher in 1936 than any year on record, the 
average being 174% miles. 
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ONDEROSA 
PIN 


Klamath has long been known for 
the fine quality of its Ponderosa 
Pine. Crater Lake begins with this 
dependable, basic quality and main- 
tains it through to delivery to you. 
Depend on us for your needs ims, 


from the 


KLAMATH 
District 


Selects - Common 


S4S or Rough : 
Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


CRATER LAKE 
BOX & LUMBER CO. 


Huntington Taylor, - General Manager 








THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 














SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 











12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Says New Portable Fells, Trims and Bucks 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. "i 
Dear Sirs: After looking through a copy of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I have been won- 
dering if you and your readers would be inter-, 
ested in a news items about my new saw. 
built it myself in spare time, of such parts as 


were available, plus a little machine work. It: 


has cost $184.60 to date, $85 of which was for ; 


the tractor. This money was for material and 


machine work which we were not equipped to!@ 


do ourselves. Our patent attorney says saws 
of this design can be built for about $60 apiece 
in quantities. This is our second model. The ; 
first one had a belt drive, and the levers were} 
too weak. 

As the pictures show, the saw can be mounted | 
on the front of a tractor, or on the side; or on 3 
a special machine made for the purpose. By | 


changing the frame, it can be made to fit any ,4 


tractor. It can be turned horizontally for cut- 
























ting trees down, vertically for cutting off the, 


Mlogs, and to intermediate angles for cutting off 
athe limbs that are too big to cut with an ax. It 


lifts up and down about four feet, and swings 


Wsideways about three feet. 


We use the pike pole shown, to make sure 
the trees do not fall on the tractor. The tree 
shown is an elm 19 inches across the stump. 


ie\We made a deep cut about half way through 


on the right side, then notched lightly with a 
few strokes of an ax, then cut on the left side; 


mand, as the tree moved, the gap on the right 
mside closed and held up the weight of the tree 


up off the saw instead of pinching it. We have 
sawed an oak ten inches in diameter without 
notching at all, and think we can manage larger 
ones in the same way. 

Of course this will bring a loud protest from 
your experienced logging readers, but, as Mr. 
Kettering of the General Motors says, the best 


inventions are made by men who know nothing 
about the business involved. They know noth- 
ing about the obstacles involved, and keep on 
bulling through where men who know will stop 
and doubt. I live in one of the suburbs of 
Detroit, and there are not enough trees around 
here to develop a technique of operation. Am 
trying to make arrangements to take it to the 
country next Saturday. Progress has been very 
slow because of lack of money, as I work for 
PWA. 

This saw, a 42-inch one, is controlled by 
three levers—one for up and down, one for 
sideways, and one for vertical to horizontal. 
I would like, when able, to mount about an 
80- or 100-inch saw on a large tractor, probably 
a caterpillar, and control it hydraul:cally for 
cutting very large trees. My patent rights are 
fully protected. I have no idea what I am 
going to do with them, and suggestions will be 
welcomed.—JoLLty JAMES, Melvindale, Mich. 





LEFT—Here is the saw operating in vertical position, in bucking a log that has just been felled. CENTER—Saw is here set horizontally, to fell tree—which 


is supported by pike pole so it will not fall on tractor. 


RIGHT—This gives a more detailed view of the all-purpose portable; note the three levers, one for 


up and down, one for vertical to horizontal, and one for sideways. 


Promoting the Use of Plywood Abroad 


Axel H. Oxholm, manager of Pacific For- 
est Industries, of Tacoma, Wash., an organ- 
ization representing the Douglas fir plywood 
industry, has been spending some time in Eng- 
land, stabilizing the distribution and promot- 
ing the sale of fir plywood in that market. 
During his stay in London, Mr. Oxholm was 
visited by the editor of Timber & Plywood, 
who in a recent issue tells of this visit in 
this way: 


It is close on two years since we had the 
pleasure of meeting Axel Oxholm, the guid- 
ing genius of Pacific Forest Industries of 
Tacoma, Wash., and it was with great pleas- 
ure that we seized the opportunity of a chat 
with him at the Park Lane Hotel which he 
afforded us on Tuesday evening last. 

Oxholm is a great globe-trotter, and it was 
interesting to listen to his shrewd observa- 
tions on the conditions, political, economic 
and social, which he has encountered during 
his sojourn in many lands, since he left his 
home in Tacoma eight months ago. It was 
particularly gratifying to listen to the ap- 
proving comments he had to make concern- 
ing this country, and the favorable compari- 
sons he drew between conditions of life of 
natives in British territory and those pre- 
vailing under ether colonial administrations. 


However, it was not to discuss sociology 
with our old and much-travelled friend that 
we went to Piccadilly, but to hear from him 
some account of activities since he left the 
Government offices of Washington, D. C., to 
organize and regulate the plywood industry 
in the State of Washington and the neigh- 
boring territories on the American Pacific 
Coast. 

It must have been a “full day’s work” to 
bring order out of chaos and strife; but 
seemingly Axel has accomplished the almost 
impossible, and managed to retain the good 
will. of all. As we told him on Tuesday 


night, we had had very grave doubts con- 
cerning even his widely recognized ability 
to drive so mixed and varied a team through 
the troublous waters of conjoint sales. 

Apparently Axel Oxholm has_ succeeded 
where others of his fellow countrymen have 
failed in many similar attempts in various 
sections of the lumber trade. We are glad 
to be able to congratulate him on the fact 
that P. F. I. is stronger than it was two 
years ago when the scheme was inaugurated 
and that it is daily gaining vigor. 

This is due largely to the fact that when 
designing the P. F. I. organization, Axel 
Oxholm laid down a plan of distribution from 
which he has never since allowed circum- 
stances, however alluring, to sidetrack him. 
Believing that the most economical and effi- 
cient method of selling his stock was 
through recognized agency channels, he has 
never deviated from that policy, though 
many and tempting have been the sugges- 
tions he has received from direct buyers. 

Another tenet of the P. F. I. creed is the 
“utmost for the highest,” and, despite the 
fact that opposition from Canada and Europe 
has attacked sales to this market, P. F. I. 
has continued to retain in full its powerful 
hold on the pine plywood trade by virtue 
of the high quality of its product and its 
steady, regular fulfilment of its engage- 
ments in relation to shipment, grade and 
price. 

It is not part of the Oxholm policy to seek 
to expand markets for mere expansion’s 
sake. Axel defines that as “greed.” He 
seeks to continue the P. F. I.’s own course, 
endeavoring to give service and fair value, 
irrespective of any other policy that competi- 
tors may try to force upon him, and some 
of their tactics seem well nigh unbelievable. 


One result of the Oxholm regime is that, 
since it started in 1935, despite the command- 
ing volume of exports it has made, not only 
to this market, but to practically the whole 
plywood consuming world, he can testify to 


virtual immunity from claims and disputes. 

Apart from that remarkably fine record, 
P. F. I. has inaugurated a wonderful de- 
partment of engineering and technology for 
the service of its distribution. Among the 
many successful enterprises undertaken by 
this department has been the building of an 
all-plywood house, capable of withstanding 
all known climatic conditions. Another ac- 
complishment to its credit is the develop- 
ment of the concrete-shuttering outlet for 
Douglas fir ply. 

The success of the P. F. I. sales policy has 
produced a further evidence of its value to 
the trade. In consultation with the three 
U. K. agents of the company, Foy, Morgan 
& Co. (Ltd.), Pharoah, Gane & Co. (Ltd.), 
and Bryce, Junor & Jellie, Mr. Oxholm has 
decided to reinstate, as and from 22nd inst., 
the original minimum contract basis of 
100,000 square feet; and in consequence of 
that decision, they will in future accept in- 
dividual contracts only for that quantity or 
upwards. 

Axel Oxholm left London on Wednesday 
evening for the Continent en route for Nor- 
way, where he will rejoin Mrs. Oxholm, who 
is at present visiting relatives. They will 
sail direct from there early next month, and 
they anticipate arriving home at Tacoma dur- 
ing the latter half of July. 





Alabama Mill Goes on Two 
6-Hour Shifts 


Brewton, Ara., Aug. 9—A new divided 
schedule of working hours was inaugurated last 
week by the T. R. Miller Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of pine and hardwood lumber. Approxi- 
mately thirty-five additional men are now em- 
ployed under the new schedule of two 6-hour 
shifts. 
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Reports Imports from Canada Under 
: Quota Agreement 


WasHInctTon, D. C., Aug. 11—The commissioner of customs today announced preliminary 
Pp figures for imports of Douglas fir, western hemlock and red cedar shingles, under the quota pro- 
visions of the Canadian Trade Agreement, as of July 31, 1937, and the percentage that imports 
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Lumber and Log Exports and Imports 
First Five Months 1937 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Total ex- 
ports of hardwood and softwood lumber (in- 
cluding sawed timber) and logs for the first 
five months of 1937 totaled 664,204,000 board 
feet, as compared with 715,326,000 feet for the 
corresponding period of 1936, a loss of 7.1 per- 
cent, according to figures just released by the 
Forest Products Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The decline is 
largely accounted for by the maritime strike 
on the West Coast, which was not settled until 
Feb. 3. Of the 1937 amount, 601,614,000 feet 
was of sawed material, as compared with 559,- 
588,000 feet for 1936, a gain of 7.5 percent. 
The 1937 exports of logs and hewn timber 
amounted to 63,155,000 feet, as against 155,- 
738,000 feet for 1936, a loss of 59.4 percent. 


In the sawn softwood group, Douglas fir 
was the most important species exported, to- 
talling 205,361,000 feet for the first five 
months of 1937, a loss of 10.8 percent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1936. 
Southern pine totalled 174,724,000 feet, as 
compared with 151,695,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1936, a gain of 15.2 per- 
cent. Hemlock and redwood registered par- 
ticularly sharp losses on the same basis of 
comparison, hemlock shipments falling to 
3,022,000 feet for the first five months of 
1937, a loss of 30.6 percent. Redwood ship- 
ments fell to 7,978,000 feet for the first five 
months of 1937, a loss of 36.9 percent over 
the corresponding period of 1936. Exports 
of cedar, spruce, and “white pine’ showed 
gains of 7.5 percent, 34.4 percent, and 26.0 
percent, respectively, for the 1937 period, as 
compared with the 1936 period, the actual 
shipments for the 1937 period being 3,147,000 
feet, 9,536,000 feet and 19,114,000 feet, respec- 
tively. 

Sawn hardwood exports totalled 174,215,000 
feet for the first five months of 1937, as com- 
pared with 131.986,000 feet for 1936, a gain 
of 32.0 percent. In this group all species ex- 
cept hickory made gains, the largest footage 
gains being made by oak, poplar, ash, and 
red and sap gum. 

Log exports for the first five months of 
1937 totalled 63,155,000 board feet, of which 
softwood logs accounted for 52,197,000 feet, 
or 82.6 percent. This was a loss of 59.4 per- 
cent as compared with log exports for the 
corresponding period of 1986, the actual foot- 
age for the 1936 period being 155,738,000 feet. 
Of the 1937 total, Douglas fir log exports ac- 
counted for 20,746,000 board feet, and hem- 


lock for 16,749,000 feet. Hardwood log ex- 
ports accounted for 10,938,000 board feet. 

Total imports of hardwood and softwood 
logs and lumber (including cabinet woods) 
for the first five months of 1937 totalled 
297,021,000 board feet, as compared with 
273,031,000 feet for the corresponding period 
of 1936. Of this 1937 amount, 43,359,000 feet 
was logs (hardwood and softwood), 311,545,- 
000 feet was softwood lumber, and 42,117,000 
feet was hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet 
woods; as against 41,340,000 feet of logs, 
200,730,000 feet of softwood lumber, and 30,- 
961,000 feet of hardwood lumber and sawed 
cabinet woods for the comparable period of 
1936. 

In the “logs” group, imports of cedar logs 
for the first five months of 1937 accounted for 
11,175,000 board feet, or 25.8 percent of the 
total; mahogany accounted for 9,285,000 feet, 
or 21.4 percent; and fir, spruce and western 
hemlock accounted for 17,849,000 feet, or 41.2 
percent, 

In the softwood lumber group, spruce was 
by far the most important species imported, 
totaling 125,448,000 feet. The second most 
important species imported was pine, with 
imports of 38,448,000 feet. 

According to figures also compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
total imports of shingles (red cedar and other 
wood shingles) for the period from Jan. 1 
to May 31, 1937, amounted to 850,057 squares 
as compared with 689,449 squares for the 
comparable period of 1936. 

The reciprocal trade agreement signed by 
the United States and Canada allotted Canada 
an annual quota of 250,000,000 board feet of 
Douglas fir and western hemlock to enter the 
United States at a $2 duty and excise tax. 
From Jan. 1 to May 29, 1937, imports of these 
woods subject to this quota totaled 36,509,- 
449 board feet, according to preliminary 
figures supplied by the Bureau of Customs 
of the Treasury Department. 

In accordance with the President’s Execu- 
tive Order limiting imports of red cedar 
shingles from Canada during the first six 
months of 1937 (as authorized by the United 
States-Canadian Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment) to 1,048,262 squares, the Bureau of 
Customs, Treasury Department, reports the 
imports of red cedar shingles subject to this 
quota, for the period from Jan. 1 to May 29, 
1937, to be 813,649 squares. 





MICHIGAN HAS 12 State forests containing 
approximately 950,000 acres of land. 


(Trade Mark) 


LINES 


LENNON 


WALL PAPER CO. 
Joliet, Ill. 











Now! Push ABESTO 
Reap Roof Profit 


Winter looms ahead. Roofs cry for help. Home- 
owners plan new roofs and repairs. Go to it right 
now and get your share of this profit-paying busi- 
ness. ABESTO helps you to land these extra sales 
on built-up roofing, 
recoating and repair 
materials. Used all- 
year-‘round. EASY to 
use—simply brushed 
on cold. Free demon- 
stration lands sales 
for you. Cash in on 
this. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 





Abesto Manufacturing Co. 
Michigan City, Ind. 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 
All rooms. with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Specifications for Scaffolding and Naval 
Stores Proposed 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 9.—One complete 
session of the recent annual meeting of Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials was devoted 
to papers and reports on the subjects of timber, 
naval stores and fire tests. Committee C-5 on 
fire tests of materials and construction submit- 
ted proposed specifications for fire-retardant 
properties of wood for scaffolding and shoring, 
these being approved for publication as a new 
A. S. T. M. tentative standard. In its report, 
the committee indicated that “the need for stand- 
ard specifications by which to judge the suit- 
ability of a material for scaffolding from. the 
standpoint of fire resistance seems evident from 
a number of serious fires, originating on or in 
connection with scaffolding, resulting not only 
in the destruction of the scaffolding itself, but 
also in extensive physical damage to buildings 
or structures served by it. The materials used 
im the construction of scaffolding and shoring 
are wood and steel, the former being by far the 
most generally used. In the case of steel, it is 
the framework that is made of that material, 
the platforms being of wood. It is self-evident 
that steel is not readily ignited by hot rivets, 
glowing cigarettes, flame torches or other light 
hazards to which temporary construction equip- 
ment is subject. It is wood that is the ma- 
terial that needs protection. In the case of a 
serious conflagration, neither of the two ma- 
terials is immune to destruction. 

“No new method of testing is prescribed in 
the proposed specifications. The timber test de- 
scribed therein is one that has been in use for 
thirty-three years for official testing purposes 
by the building authorities of New York City, 
in passing on the acceptability of chemically 
treated wood under the city building code. In 
effect, the proposed specifications are merely a 
needed yardstick for measuring the fire resist- 
ance of wood used in the construction of tem- 
porary equipment where it is deemed unneces- 
sary to secure as great a fire resistance as re- 
quired in permanent construction.” 

Committee D-7 on timber recommended a 
new proposed tentative method of test for tar 
acids in creosote and creosote coal tar solutions, 
and also proposed the adoption as standard of 
two existing specifications covering timber piles 
(D 25—35 T), and structural wood joist and 
plank, beams and stringers, posts and timbers 
(D 245—36T). These two items will be sub- 
mitted to letter ballot of the Society during the 
summer. 

Committee D-17 on naval stores submitted 
two proposed standards which will be issued as 
tentative covering methods of test for acid num- 
ber of rosin, and test for saponification number 
of rosin. These new methods are based on 
work which the committee has had under way 
during the past year involving a series of inter- 
laboratory tests. 

The subcommittee in charge of the timber 
specifications reported that it is investigating the 
possibility of modifying the definition for knots 
with particular reference to hardwoods, so as 
to clarify methods for measuring knots in both 
structural timber and piles. 


Properties of Balsa Are Studied 


In a paper on “The Mechanical Properties of 
Balsa Wood,” by J. O. Draffin and C. W. Muhl- 
enbruch, University of Illinois and Aluminum 
Co. of America, respectively, the authors gave 
results of tests made on balsa. wood ranging in 
density from 5.18 to 14.86 pounds per cubic foot. 
Properties investigated were: the elastic limit, 
modulus of rupture and medulus of elasticity 
in bending; the elastic limit, ultimate strength 
and modulus of elasticity im compression paral- 
le: and perpendicular to the grain; column 
strength and cleavage. Studies were also re- 
ported on the strength of balsa under sus- 
tained or long-time bending loads. 

The investigation shows that: (1) all of the 
mechanical properties of balsa which were 


studied vary with the density according to equa- 
tions which have been developed, and (2) after 
allowance for the difference in density, the 
strength of balsa compares favorably, particu- 
larly for the higher densities, with the strength 
of such woods as white pine and redwood. 





Sources of Trade Statistics 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, has issued 
No. 13 in its Market Research Series, entitled 


August 14, 1937 


“Sources ot Current Trade Statistics.” The 
publication is a biographical reference work list- 
ing about 3,000 periodical statistical reports 
issued by more than 240 Governmental, trade 
association, private research or trade paper 
agencies. The reports listed cover all the im- 
portant commercial lines, such as food, textiles, 
forest products, raw materials, etc., also trans- 
portation, real estate, employment, wages, 
finance and many other matters. The booklet 
is of especial service to business firms, trade 
associations, research workers, or any one who 
has need of accurate information on any busi- 
ness activity. It may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 25 cents a copy. 





TAKING 1900 as a base, production per man 
hour increased from 100, for that year, to 264.2 
in 1936. 


Movies of Shingle Industry Shown in 
Michigan Lumber Shed to 400 


Lansinc, Micu., Aug. 9.—The two sound 
movies made by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
in Hollywood were viewed by an enthusiastic 
crowd of over four hundred persons in the lum- 
ber shed of the Hager Warehouse & Lumber 
Co. here the night of Aug. 3. Composed 
mainly of customers of A. J. Hager, the audi- 
ence contained in addition contractors and real 
estate men of the capital city. 

The pictures were shown by Esker Fitzwater, 
representative of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 





reau, who has put on the show 187 times in the 


past several months. Mr. Fitzwater has trav- 
eled around the country presenting the enter- 
taining and educational movies which dramatize 
the great red cedar shingle industry of the 
Northwest, and show how to properly apply 
shingles. He was immensely pleased by the re- 
sponse of the audience, and said that it was one 
of the largest groups which has viewed the pro- 
gram. The films were shown on a screen hung 
at one end of the center drive in the shed, with 
the spectators seated on chairs in the driveway. 

The first moving picture presented was the 
“Home of the Wooden Soldiers,” which featured 
Charlie Murray as a carpenter who expounded 
the virtues of. wood shingles, and Lila Lee as 
the woman who was convinced of the merits and 
beauty of the shingles during the course of the 
story. Mr. Mutray’s characteristic humor had an 
ideal plot on which to work, and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the crowd. The production revealed 
to the public the life history of red cedar 
shingles, from the time the trees are felled until 
the shingles are manufactured, rigidly inspected 
and bundled. The close attention given by those 
present left no doubt that they saw for the first 


time! the romance in the production of wood 
shingles and were impressed. 

The picture, released last May by the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau and entitled, “Here’s 
How,” was shown next, and, as its predeces- 
sor, was produced with full light and sound ef- 
fects at Hollywood. This film appealed strongly 
to the contractors, especially, since it depicted 
the application of wood shingles on homes and 
finishing with paint. Customers evidenced keen 
interest in the procedure of putting on the ma- 





Flanked by piles of 
red cedar shingles 
and red cedar siding 
of various widths 
and lengths, the 
screen for the movie 
program had an ap- 
propriate setting be- 
fore the crowd which 
filled every seat for 
the evening's show 





terial, also, and several were heard to com- 
ment that they had no idea the work was done 
with such care and precision. 


Concluding the evening’s program of movies 
was the showing of the film made at Bethesda, 
Md., during the actual construction of one of 
the small houses described in Technical Bulletin 
No. 4, gotten out by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. This picture was shown at most 
conventions of State retail lumber dealer asso- 
ciations during the past winter, and was most 
enlightening to the majority of people present 
who were unfamiliar with the thorough con- 
struction of houses financed under the FHA. 


Mr. Hager welcomed the audience briefly at 
the start of the program, and introduced Mr. 
Fitzwater as a representative of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, which is composed of 201 man- 
ufacturing concerns. In responding to the lum- 
ber dealer’s remarks, Mr. Fitzwater praised the 
policies advocated by Mr. Hager during his two 
terms as president of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and complimented him 
upon the neat and well-stocked shed in which 
the movies were to be shown. 
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'THE LUMBERMAN POET 








To Be a Man 


They’ve passed from cattle-plain, and wood, 
And from the mining-camp, and sea, 
The men who living understood 
And labor’s own philosophy. 
The mackinaw, ten-gallon hat, 
The miner’s red, and sailor’s blue, 
The noise and color and all that, 
Have faded to a fainter hue. 


To be a man was man’s desire 
In those old days of long ago, 
To be the best that men could hire 
To conquer cattle, sea, or snow. 
Proud of their axes and their spurs, 
Their rolling deck, their rocking pan, 
They were the great philosophers 
Who knew what joy to be a man. 


And now we live in this new age, 
This age of whining and of hate, 
When men demand a poorer wage, 
Live lowly now, who might live great. 
The old romance they cast away, 
They make of toil an ugly thing, 
And of some soft-palmed stranger they 
Become the servile underling. 


Yet hate has never made a heart 
More happy, sloth is seldom glad, 
And he who does not love his art 
Has little earned and little had. 
He has no glory to recall, 
No song, no color—poorer than 
The poorest beggar by a wall 
The man who would not be a man. 


We See b' the Papers 


When a politician can’t put it over, he slips 
it under. 

Well, we seem to have achieved at least the 
more abundant prices. 

Perhaps food bills would be smaller if Con- 
eressional bills were fewer. 

We had tavern hostesses in the old saloon 
days, but we called them bums. 

The wage tax is a legal way of taking money 
out of another fellow’s pay envelope. 

We still think LaGuardia will win, unless 
Jim Farley announces that it is in the bag. 

We don’t know whom the President is going 
to appoint to the Supreme Court; only what. 

If you want to know how we Americans de- 
fend our cups, start a yacht race or try prohi- 
bition. 


Well, our farm program improved the status 
of one fellow, anyway: it has made the hog a 
delicacy. 

But to keep them happy, the Government will 
have to build some new slums in the new neigh- 
borhood. 

It was John L. Sullivan, not John L. Lewis, 
who said that “the bigger they are the harder 
they fall.” 

Had a nice visit the other day with Gov. 
Murphy, of Michigan, and he isn’t as bad as 
le is painted. 

If you want to witness some real kicking, go 
to a soccer game or invite someone up to your 
summer cottage. 

If the Government is going to loan 12 cents 
on 10 cent cotton, we have some poetry we 
would like to mortgage. 

Gov. Murphy, of Michigan, is another Su- 
preme Court rumor, but a rumor that will prob- 
ably not be confirmed. 

Out of God Almighty, world markets, the 
gold standard and the Constitution, we seem to 
have saved the Constitution. 


Five men are going to try to run all the in- 





dustries of the country, when it takes 20 mules 
to haul even a load of borax. 


When someone tells you you will take out 
more than you put in, watch out, whether it is 
a carnival slicker or a politician. 

_We don’t believe Mr. Roosevelt would con- 
sider for a moment breaking the third term 
precedent, if it looked pretty sure. 

Spanish War veterans are to get $65 a month, 
whether they need it or not. Poets are to get 
nothing, whether they need it or not. 

Great Britain is considering recognizing the 
conquest of Ethiopia back in 1936. Most of us 
recognized it at once for just what it was. 


The thanks of the country are due Mr. Roose- 
velt for his court packing bill. The five months 


wasted on it kept Congress out of a lot of other 
mischief. 


Between Trains 


Youncstown, Oxn10.—Every once in a while 
we come to Youngstown and orate to the 
Kiwanis Club, and this was one of the whiles. 
The attendance exceeded expectations, although 
the expectations were large. 





Ertz, Pa.—The advertising men of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York and Ontario gathered 
here tonight in a great international banquet, 
and packed the Lawrence to capacity. Glenn 
Griswold, editor of Business Week, was among 
those present, and we had a good old gabfest 
in the lobby, for we knew each other when. 
The advertising men look forward to increas- 
ing business, in spite of everything. 


Burtincton, Vt.—Had a long visit tonight 
with that rare bird, a Republican governor. 
Gov. Aitken told us this one. Twitted at Wash- 
ington because his State recently bought $2,000,- 
000 worth of Government bonds, the governor 
replied, “Yes, and we’re getting scared we may 
have to foreclose.” The occasion tonight was 
the annual dinner of the Burlington Chamber 
of Commerce, which has been inviting us down 
this way for the last three years. This year 
they moved the date a month, and we made it, 
and saw another rara avis, a balanced budget. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa.—Another famous name in 
the lumber industry. The occasion was a 
ladies’ night of the Kiwanis Club, and, while 
the crowd was not large, it was all No. 1 or 
better. For example, Roy Hyde and family, 
lumber folks. 


Oconto, Wis.—Pursuant to a promise made 
many months ago, we hopped back to Wisconsin 
and Oconto to help push a handsome class of 
high school graduates out into the unfeeling 
world. The only recipe for success that we 
could think of was work. We missed W. A. 
Holt, who happened to be on an hegira at the 
time, but our old friend Walter DeWitt did the 
honors for the lumber industry. 


Incurious 


She said she wasn’t curious, 
A woman, think of that. 

She didn’t ask if so or thus, 
What anyone was at. 

When Mabel Murphy shot her sire 
She didn’t ask what for, 

But for the trial did inquire 
What Mabel Murphy wore. 


He said he wasn’t curious, 
For men so seldom are, 
His neighbors never did discuss, 
Just how they got a car. 
And when I built my cottage quaint 
He didn’t ask me why, 
Just put his finger on the paint 
To see if it was dry, 
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NORTHERN WOODS 

















WHEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
needs. 


LUMBER. COMPANY | 
TROUT CREEK. MICH§ 








FLOORING 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SIWWwELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MANY RFAO TVR ERS 


MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 
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i KNEELAND - McLURG §: 


“*KORRECT BRAND” 
AND Bike FLOORING 
has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 


desire te maintain ‘‘Korrect Brand’ reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 


: Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 











SVWIIIIIIIIUIILIULL, 
YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Ahgy 4/4" 8/g" 


ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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Exhibit Home Reveals Beauty of Hardwood 


(Continued from Page 37) 


wainscoting are canvassed and painted to match the tile. 
Trim and moldings are quartered sap gum, painted. 


Closets—Connecting each bedroom is a clothes closet of 
ample size. Walls and ceiling are of plywood. Trim and 
shelves are of solid poplar. Inside of the closets is painted 
in neutral tones. 


Stairways, Attic, Garage—The stairway into the base- 
ment is sealed with tongued and grooved yellow pine, 
stained a natural tone. Stair treads, risers and stair trim 
are plain red oak, finished with a hard, penetrating stain. 
Walls of the stairway to the attic are solid ash, random 
width boards laid up vertically, finished natural. The attic 
is floored with tongued and grooved yellow pine flooring. 
The garage walls and ceiling are tongued and grooved 
cypress, painted a light grey-green. 


Masonry, metal work, roofing—Walls, footings, base- 


ment, garage floor and porch floor are of concrete. Porch 
floor and front steps are covered with crab orchard stone. 
All walls, piers, etc., are covered with 24-gauge, Armco 
iron termite shields, extending out two inches and down 
two inches at an angle of 45 degrees with joints soldered. 
Roof is of Eternit asbestos shingle, bronze green color, 
each put on with two copper nails. Down drain pipes are 
of 26-gauge Toncan galvanized iron connected with drain 
tile. Flashings, gutters and leaders are of 16-ounce copper. 


Insulation, weatherstripping, ventilation—For insulation, 
in addition to pine sheathing in the walls, there is 15-pound 
saturated roofing felt. Under the roof is 30-pound satu- 
rated roofing felt—two layers of 15-pound, laid parallel 
with joists and joints are lapped. Weatherstripping is 
installed on all windows and outside doors. There are 
radio outlet and an attic aerial. A large ventilating fan 
is in the attic, as well as a 16-inch fan that is connected 
with a monel-metal vent that leads from kitchen stove. 





Wood Shipping Boxes Form 


wide and 3 inches high is shipped. 


When the Limits Reinstatement of British 





Permanent Store Bins 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 7.—The Kil- 
mer & Sons Co., hardware concern, of Spokane, 
Wash., is making shipments in wooden boxes 
that become a permanent part of their custom- 
ers’ stores, according to the current issue of 
Wooden Box News, of the Wooden Box In- 
stitute. 

Orders are shipped in “Box-Bilt-Bins,” 
strongly built, and made in sizes of equal di- 
mension, so that every box received will make 
either shelving, bins or drawers, just as the 
dealer may desire to assemble them. 

With a merchant’s first order of merchan- 
dise, a base approximately 6 feet long, 12 inches 


boxes are unpacked, the lid of the cover is sawn 
off at a marked point. The cover then forms 
the partition or shelf when inserted in the 
grooves that are in the ends of the box. With 
each additional shipment, this type of box is 
sent, until the merchant accumulates a complete 
set of bins or shelving. 

A large number of sizes of these boxes are 
carried in stock, so that a merchant may ac- 
cumulate sets of various sizes for different uses 
in his store. Boxes, after being first used for 
shipping, become drawers, bins and Shelving. 





THE POWER of steam locomotives per ton of 
weight has more than doubled in approximately 
the past thirty years. 





Lumber * Best’ 


The big Oregon-American plant 
, has everything in modern equip- 
ment for the careful and accurate 
manufacture of top quality lumber. 
YELLOW FIR-- kiln-dried, smooth- 
end trimmed Common Lumber, 
Boards, Dimension, etc., sorted for 


length. All lumber always under cover. 
You’ll like our service. Let us quote on 


your requirements. 


Oregon - American Lumber Corporation, 


VERNONIA, OREGON 
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cars. 


(Bradley Miller 


| Michigan White Pine =. 
a ae 





Northern and 
derosa, Yellow Pine, 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles, Western Forest 
Products. 


RAMES that look well and wear well; that 

are light yet strong; that do not shrink, swell, 
warp, split, crack or rot; that keep right on giv- 
ing satisfaction! 
Miller superior frames of Genuine White Pine. 
Ponderosa Pine frames are also available. 
quality frames that build trade for you. 


LUMBER, too. 


Such are the famous Bradley- 
Top- 
Direct mill shipments or mixed 
Idaho White Pine, Pon- 
White Spruce, Fir, Red 


Quality Box Shooks. Let us quote. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Columbia Timber Licenses 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 7.—British Colum- 
bia gave notice recently to holders of lapsed 
timber licenses that in future the British Co- 
lumbia Forest Act will be adhered to rigidly, 
terminating a period of several years’ grace in 
which special timber licenses had been reinstated 
on payment of fees and charges outstanding. 

The statute makes no such provision, it was 
pointed out in the following statement issued by 
Premier Pattullo: 


About 1905, timber licenses which pre- 
viously had been restricted to a _ single 
holder and for short periods, were made re- 
newable and transferable. These two condi- 
tions gave licensees secure tenure for the life 
of their mills or operations, but threw the 
door wide open to speculation in forest lands. 

In 1912, a policy of disposal of Crown tim- 
ber by sale only, designed to protect the 
public interest and prevent undue specula- 
tion in timber, was inaugurated. In the 
meantime, some 15,000 timber licenses had 
been filed, some of which are still in good 
standing, but more have been allowed to 
lapse by the licensees through non-payment 
of annual fees. Legally a license contract is 
null and void twelve months after a licensee’s 
failure to pay the current annual rental. 

In order to avoid any injustice or hard- 
ship to owners who had paid dues for years 
and who, through mischance or some unfore- 
seen circumstance, may have lost their hold- 
ings through non-payment of fees, Section 
44 of the Forest Act was enacted. This sec- 
tion gives a discretionary power of rein- 
statement in the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council, based upon the terms of the section. 

In recent years an idea seems to have be- 
come prevalent that lapsed timber licenses 
can be renewed at any time upon payment of 
back fees, and the discretionary power con- 
ferred in the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
looked upon as a right to be exercised at 
any time. Such conception of Section 44 of 
the Forest Act is entirely contrary to its 
intent. It was never intended that timber 
should be held in storage at the option of 
the former holder. In future, strict inter- 
pretation will be put on this section. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 31, 1937, totaled 1,553,640 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 84,669 cars (an increase of 
9,683 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended July 17); grain, 103,280 cars; livestock, 
20,689 cars; coal, 227,388 cars; ore, 151,123 
cars; coke, 20,718 cars; merchandise, 332,426 
cars, and miscellaneous, 613,347 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended July 31 show 
an increase of 101,360 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended July 17. 
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Department Store Model Home 
Displays Wall and Ceiling Materials 


The two model houses recently opened in the 
furniture department of the Marshall Field de- 
partment store in Chicago, have drawn well 
over 200,000 visitors since they were installed. 
These homes, designed by John Root and Alfred 
Shaw, two of Chicago’s best known architects, 
illustrate the best in the modern and the tradi- 
tional types, planned, as the store publication 
puts it, “for people who like to live simply, com- 
fortably and well. They could be built in Maine, 
Illinois or California.” 

In selecting construction materials the build- 
ers investigated every modern development and 





called in experts for guidance in building houses 
with every possible convenience and living ad- 
vantage. The illustration herewith shows how 
the walls of the living room were designed to 
give perfect light reflection without glare. For 
this purpose Recessed-Edge Sheetrock and Perf- 
A-Tape were chosen, because together they 
provide a method of easy and economical erec- 


tion of strong, smooth walls. The continuous 
sheet of fireproof material this gypsum wall- 
board provides gives added fire protection to 
the framework, while its surface permits the 
application of any desired type of decoration. 
In the Field living room shown, Texolite 
casein wall paint, another United States Gypsum 
Co. product, was used, giving to the walls and 
ceilings the high light reflection and soft glare- 
less sheen so much in demand for modern in- 
teriors, especially where indirect lighting is 
used. As the surface of Sheetrock is low in 
paint absorption, the use of Texolite over Sheet- 





The living room of 
Field's “Traditional” 
model home. The charm 
of this attractive room 
is in no small part due 
to the soft, glareless 
sheen made possible by 
the wall treatment. 





Photo courtesy Marshall 
Field & Co. 


rock, as in these houses, means real paint econ- 
omy. Both the model houses are insulated with 
Red Top insulating wool and completely air 
conditioned, as well as attractively furnished. 





Some DIESEL locomotives used in passenger 
service in this country operate on continuous 
runs in excess of 2,000 miles. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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In the LumsermMan of June| fine parlor and bedroom furni-|feet to finish the work. Be- 
25 is was stated that the Phoe-| ture, mahogany is now the lead-|sides this amount of red oak 


nix office building in Chicago} ing wood. 
is finished in mahogany and . 
that the effect is beautiful.| Minneapolis 


there will be used 250,000 feet 
* of maple flooring, 200,000 feet 


correspondence |of pine fencing flooring, 100,- 
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| MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK 
FLOORING 


BOX SHOOKS 
PILING & TIES 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | 

Oe ede 






































AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 





FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 


CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 
J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 














DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Long Joist, Railroad 
and Mine Lumber. 


“hala LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 
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Now comes a letter from New 
York reporting that the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Building, 
in that city, has also just been 
finished. All the window sash 
and most of the inside trim 
are mahogany, and the effect 
is elegant. This company gave 
orders for the “best suitable 
wood for sashes,” and the adop- 
tion of mahogany was the re- 
sult. It is now the almost uni- 
versal fashion in the Metropo- 
lis to finish first class houses 
and offices in mahogany, not 
alone for its beauty and dura- 
bility, but because when fin- 
ished without thick staining it 
can be easily renovated if in- 
jured, and if bruised does not 
show a different color. Fur- 
thermore, it does not warp and 
will not pull apart at the joints. 
Barrooms in New York are 
fast changing their fittings to 
those of mahogany and as for 





says the Fourth of July passed 
off without a single fire in a 
lumber yard, something rather 
unusual in the annals of that 
city. 
* a e 
A. A. Bigelow & Co. have 
added to their fleet of Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan 
lumber carriers by the pur- 
chase of two more boats, the 
steam barge “White & Friant,” 
and the tow barge “Parana.” 
* * * 


Work on the inside finish of 
the “Rookery” building on La 
Salle Street, between Adams 
and Jackson, is about to begin. 
It will be finished throughout 
in red oak, filled, shellacked 
and hard oiled. The use of 
red oak in this building again 
emphasizes. the popularity of 
this wood for the interior work 
in great business structures. It 
will require 350,000 to 400,000 





C00 feet of 2x4 pine pieces on 
which to lay the floors and 
75,000 feet of 2x4%2 to be 
placed next the door jambs. 
There are to be from 1,400 to 
1,500 doors in the _ building, 
1,200 dutside windows and 950 
inside windows. 
* + * 

The expressman brought in 
a bundle of lumber the other 
day, forwarded by the Mal- 
vern Lumber Co., Malvern, 
Ark., consisting of pine, oak 
and gum in several varieties. 
Nobody questions but that 
there is excellent timber in Ar- 
kansas, and these samples show 
that fine millwork is done down 
there. Mr. Strauss, of the com- 
pany, says that the lumber was 
dried in five days in a Detroit 
Blower Co.’s kiln, and that the 
samples are just as they left 
the Benjamin & Fischer ma- 
chines. 


Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards --- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 
MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 























B LUMBERMEN! B 

O} Write now for our catalog telling | O 

- HELP YOU MAKE MONBY K 
AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 

iS LUMBERMAN Chicago, Iil. ~ 





O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincron, D. C., Aug. 9.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association report for two weeks ended July 31, ‘and thirty 
weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for identi- 
cal mills for the corresponding period 1936: 

TWO WEEKS: Av. No, Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
gt A ee rT ee ee 115 63,763,000 ; 67,761,000 102 71,627,000 108 
West Coast nb eed Et oe COS CHRESEREDSEDREDEES 171 232,503,000 112 252,217,000 126 220,271,000 106 
Wee FUG cccvccccececs adeaiae Hate de ces 116 182,885,000 116 144,664,000 115 139,863,000 102 
SEE SOG. cece cedvceecvavweewn 13 21,169,000 111 20,165,000 114 16,354,000 111 
i bo. is ae wee eae eeeeiaaw sews 9 6,077,000 112 5,381,000 96 5,427,000 91 
eg Eee a at teas 10 12,393,000 98 5,945,000 104 5,252,000 112 
rr cs eee eee hele ene eeese es 18 5,050,000 151 3,512,000 146 2,640,000 124 

Se 452 523,840,000 111 499,645,000 118 461,434,000 108 
Hardwoods: 

TS | Re ee ee 765 17,104,000 116 13, as 7.008 91 15,485,000 103 
POE SIONS ib o-c'ecn Sa wetecededasicoed 18 4,581,000 5,233,000 109 4,472,000 82 

i aus walbnuiih 83 21,685,000 109 18,450,000 "96 19,957,000 97 

EE ED Sine 6b6nns do uiees<e'e se eEWee KES 517 545,525,000 111 18,095,000 117 481,391,000 107 
THIRTY WEEKS: 

Softwoods: 

EL acne, wand ge Wawa eee ee heme ke eae 129 1,127,270,000 103 1,093,127,000 95 1,044,871,000 4 
Sk a a Car chic inh ede wn ae ie 171 3,220,022,000 104 3,411,280,000 112 3,084,069,000 105 
iia kan igs ak eve Raw wea vidas 118 2,138,998,000 120 2,234,825,000 123 2,119,982,000 115 
GMINOTMIR TROD WOOE 6. ccccccccccccecccece 13 277,425,000 107 286,921,000 115 271,973,000 110 
SE CIPD cncoccctcckvetocberecdéeens 9 87,618,000 108 87,284,000 108 79,091,000 108 
occu ocx naan dese ademas ats 10 82,078,000 117 87,921,000 123 79,419,000 125 
Oe 18 84,442,000 144 60,342,000 148 55,406,000 129 

Total Softwoods ..............cccccceccees 468 7,017,853,000 109 7,261,700,000 112 6,734,811,000 106 
Hardwoods: 

Southern HarGwoods .......cccscccccccccces 760 192,246,000 108 192,091,000 102 174,627,000 94 
Northern Hardwoods ......cccccccccccccccce 1 90,599,000 106 80,531,000 123 72,487,000 115 
Total Hardwoods .............ccccececeece “78 282,845,000 108 272,622,000 108 247,114,000 99 

I aac grh reo .licdiaterai dele s.ccign kes 528 7,300,698,000 109 7,534,322,000 112 6,981,925,000 106 


TUnits of production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


_SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 11—The 176 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Aug. 7, reported: 
Production 230,199,000 

Shipments 240,099,000 3% over production 

Orders 218,147,000 5.2% under production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

Average weekly cut for thirty-one weeks: 
1936 103,312,000 
, eo ae rere 107,520,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
nr Ce “eda waewee ied ee awen cues 113,722,000 
A group of 176 mills, whose production for 

the two weeks ended Aug. 11 was 230,199,000 

feet, reported distribution as follows :tynalea 





Shipments Orders Orders 
BGE acccoe OF,00t eee 81,712,000 113,247,000 
Domestic 
cargo... 98,064,000 92,851,000 220,899,000 
Export 327298. 000 21,534,000 99,196,000 
Local .... 22,050,000 Bee 80s ks hee ON 
240,099,000 218,147,000 433,342,000 


_A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 31 wks. ended 
Aug, 11, Aug. 11, ang, 12, 
1937 1936 
F 107,520,000 103,312,000 

656,000 113,493,000 101,585,000 

,769,000 102,824,000 98,539,000 


Production 11 
Shipments 118, 
Orders 107 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New OrLeEANS, La., Aug. 11.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Aug. 7: 
Average weekly number of mills, 105; 


Unitst, 94 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*.. 51,754,000 
ASCGR) PROGUCUOHR ekccccccccccese 58,610 000 
DD s¢eeceedeceeveevesueos 62,142,000 
Cee SING cceencxecconsncen 64,739,000 


Number of mfils, 109; Unier, 101 


n Aug. 7.1937 
DP POO ¢icvbhecesoeceueens 738,000 


ee SD 0 ess tveerwveweececenen 339° 405,000 
*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


+Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurneton, D. C., Aug. 9.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 





two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on July 31: 








No. 0 Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 193 
hee lee | A Be er 93 61,151,000 51,068,000 341,220,000 336,272,000 
. . o. RRS eee 171 437,018,000 353,401,000 972,875,000 1,001,400,000 
OY Ee ctccek caceewes ens « 114 230,467,000 236,091,000 1,493,366,000 1,465,270,000 
California Redwood ..........00- 13 49,503,000 40,463,000 271,234,000 274,066,000 
MOUENOr CHUCORR «cc cccccccvece 9 6,272,000 7,838,000 154,099,000 158,013,000 
ee eer 10 6,068,000 4,887,000 136,665,000 134,059,000 
Northern Hemlock®* ...........¢- 12 3,802,000 6,032,000 94,722,000 88,653,000 

Petal Beltwoos. .. ..ccecccss 422 794,281,000 699,780,000 3,464,181,000 3,457,733,000 
Hardwood 
Southern Hardwoods pian was 66 36,311,000 35,071,000 201,099,000 172,036,000 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 15 13,982,000 12,578,000 92,946,000 105,788,000 

Total Hardwoods ........... “81 50,293,000 47,649,000 294,045,000 277,824,000 

WEE BOE on cescceccssers 491 844,574,000 747,429,000 3,758,226,000 3,735,557,000 
i TOO eT ee 75 31,774,000 26,233,000 71,540,000 63,101,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Msraazer’ 

*Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 15 mills respectively; stocks by 16 mills. 7Units. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 7.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended July 31: 


Reports of an average of 116 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
July 31, 1937 Aug. 1, 1936 


Production ...... Leyte 157,828,000 
Shipments ....... 44,664,000 125,525,000 
Orders received... 139° 863,000 128,476,000 


Reports of 118 identical mills: 


= 31, 1937 Aug. 1, 1936 
Unfilled ae. - 3230, 467, 000 236,091,000 
Gross stocks -1,493,366,000 1,465,270,000 


Reports of 114 identical mills: 
c—— Year to Date———_, 
1937 1936 


ProGuction ...0.+. 2,099,477,000 1,739,785,000 
Shipments ....... 2,191,051,000 1,773,574,000 
to ere rrr 2,071,222,000 1,796,938,000 





Millwork and Box Employees 
Sign Hour Agreement 


Cuico, Cauir., Aug. 7.—Diamond Match Co. 
officials, here, and representatives of the Mill- 
mens Union, Local No. 1495, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, met recently 
and through arbifration arrived at an agree- 
ment on hours, ‘A similar meeting was sched- 
uled to arbitrate wages. A compromise agree- 


ment was reached on three 40-hour weeks a 
month for mill workers, and one week a month 
of 48 hours on straight time. Box factory work- 
ers were granted a 40-hour week except for four 
months out of the year, when they will work 
48 hours a week. The union originally de- 
manded a straight 40-hour week. 





West Coast Association Makes 


Changes in Barometer 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 7.—D. Huntington, 
in charge of the industrial facts department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
announced that it was found necessary to dis- 
continue publishing British Columbia statistics, 
which have been regularly included in the bar- 
ometer for the past nine years. These figures 
were formerly: received through the office of 
the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers Association, which has informed the 
West . Coast association that several of the 
larger British Columbia operations have discon- 
tinued furnishing weekly figures, and the results 
shown by the small group of mills at present 
reporting do not reliably indicate current ‘op- 
erating conditions in the British Columbia in- 
dustry. In addition to this change, the compara- 
tive production results for 171 identical mills 
have been discontinued, as these figures have 
for some time been a duplication of those for 
the identical-mill group. 
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CONGRESS AND CAPITAL 


(Continued from Page 53) 


out towers is found in the fact that during the 
past two years there has been considerable 
increase in the number and experience of firms 
competent to fabricate and supply timber con- 
nector structures, and prices quoted to the De- 
partment of Agriculture during 1937 have been 
uniformly much lower. 

Discussing radio tower construction, Mr. 
Cartwright says: 

“Connector construction in radio towers 
should be employed on a larger scale than at 
present. A number of structures of this type 
are now in use, with results uniformly re- 
ported very satisfactory. One 270-foot tower 
has been erected recently in Canada, another 
contracted for, and bids have been requested 
on several others in the Dominion. Those in 
use in the United States include the original 
326-foot job at Riehmond, Va.; 125-foot and 
250-foot structures in Wisconsin, and others in 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota and Pennsylvania. The most recent job 
is a 160-fot tower for the State of Maryland, 
which will be erected this fall. Many radio 
stations are interested in wood towers, but it 
has not so far been possible to find firms readily 
available to fabricate and erect the timbers.” 


WOOD STILL CHEAPEST MATERIAL 
FOR PAPER MAKING 


Paper from wood pulp continues the most 
economical, according to Dr. Henry G. Knight, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry & Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Dr. Knight made his 
announcement while speaking from notes typed 
on “noiseless” paper that does not rustle be- 
cause it is made from cotton. He said this type 
of paper is not made on a commercial scale, 
and does not create a market for cotton be- 
cause it is more economical to use other mate- 
rial. Paper is made of cellulose, Dr. Knight 
explained. Whether it is made from wood, oat 
straw or cornstalks depends on the cost of the 
raw materials. A ton of wood will make 800 
pounds of pulp, a ton cf straw 700 pounds, and 
a ton of stalks 640 pounds. Under present 
methods of production, it is cheaper to get 
pulp from wood than from farm products. A 
change in economic conditions, however, may 
change the picture. Should the price of wood 
increase, or should a cheaper method of gather- 
ing the stalks, or a new and more efficient pulp 
method, be developed, the farmer might find it 
profitable to produce raw materials for paper 


mills. 
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1,000,000 Feet of Lumber 


Burns 


EuizasetH, N. J., Aug. 9.—A fire of un- 
known origin destroyed about a million feet 
of lumber August 1, when a shed in the yard 
of the Foreman-Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
and another in the yard of the Heidritter Lum- 
ber Corp., nearby, burned. The losses were 
covered by insurance. 

== 


Distinguished Honor to a 
Business Paper Editor 


(Continued from Page 31) 
distinction than that of having done and 
being permitted to do one’s work well, 
indicates not only modesty, but self-ef- 
facement in a high degree. John Willy 
has that natural humility.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to 
join in paying tribute to a good man, a 
fine citizen and an outstanding editor, 
who with becoming modesty bears the 
title of Doctor of Laws, conferred by a 
great college, in recognition of distin- 
guished service. 








LUMBER of 
Safeguarded Quality-- 


ESSCO 


ESSCO Precision Lumber means better values and 
better buildings for customers, better sales and better 
profits for lumber dealers. ESSCO Lumber is cut from 
virgin timber. Its careful manufacture, scientific sea- 
soning and precise grading have meant customer sat- 
isfaction and good will for more than half a century. 
ESSCO Service assures promptness, care and accu- 
racy in filling orders. Why not stock up now with these 
time-tested products? 





cuecK |_| ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 

YOUR ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 

NEEDS || ESSCO HARDWOODS 

WRITE || ESSCO wEsT COAST Woops 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 














EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

























Are You Ready to Meet 
the Growing Demand for 


WOOD LIFE TREATMENT 


on Sash, Frames, Doors, 
and other Wood Parts? 


IT STOPS TROUBLE AND EXPENSE BEFORE THEY START 


@ May We SEND FuLt INFORMATION? 


Data on Treatment and Costs 
sent at once on request. 


Haut? PROTECTION PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


U 4 New Center Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Seattle, Wash. 


RAIL—Prices are practically unchanged 
from levels of a fortnight ago, but there 
is some difference in asking prices for 
straight carloads of surplus items. Most 
orders call for mixed cars, and the majority 
originate in retail yards. Sales of timbers, 
industrial items, and railroad material are 
very slow. Meantime mill stocks are increas- 
ing despite some curtailment. The unfilled 
order file is some 75,000,000 feet greater at 
this time than during the corresponding 
period of last year. 


INTERCOASTAL—This market is described 
as “quiet” by most operators. Prices here 
are unchanged but are understood to be soft 
on the East Coast. Mills have good order 
files, and anticipate good business within a 
few weeks. Space at present is easy, but 
resumption of a strong general cargo move- 
ment within two or three weeks is expected 
to tighten up the supply. The $14 rate is 
firm, with no concessions of any kind being 
given. Some of the big cargo mills have cur- 
tailed operations, but production is still a 
little ahead of orders. 

CALIFORNIA—This State is not taking a 
large volume. Most of it is moving to the 
Los Angeles area. The coastwise rate is $5, 
and ship space is easy, though many ships 
were laid up when the rate dropped from 
$7.50 to $5. Prices here are soft for Cali- 
fornia, but are not likely to drop further. 
California building is expected to spurt ahead 
in September. 
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Market News from Am 


EXPORT—A few good-sized offerings have 
come from the United Kingdom, but at prices 
unacceptable to American shippers. Ship 
space can be had but at 90 to 92/6 shillings. 
British Columbia mills often quote 2/6 ad- 
vance for October and November loading. 
Generally ocean space is still scarce, except 
for shipment to Hongkong, and it is likely 
that rates to the United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent will go higher. Germany is sending 
some inquiry and is transacting some busi- 
ness with Britsh Columbia with the help of 
the yerman-Canadian trade agreement. 
American shippers here are putting German 
orders through British Columbia. The South 
African market is slack. Japan is not buy- 
ing, and the same is true of North China. 
Southern China is doing some buying, and 
its inquiry is fairly active. The rate to 
Japan is $16; to Hongkong, $16.50. 

SPRUCE LUMBER—The United Kingdom, 
the largest consumer of spruce stocks, is not 
in the market for much, and other consum- 
ers in Europe are inactive. High freights 
probably account for some of this lethargy. 

SHINGLES—Buying has been quiet, but it 
is expected that the decision to allow the 





Kiln Drying Improves Shingle Quality, Appearance 


Tacoma, Wasu., Aug. 7.—The reduced all- 
rail freight rates on red cedar shingles into 
territory west of Chicago, which become effec- 
tive Aug. 12, already have increased interest in 
the proper drying of Certigrade red cedar 
shingles. When red cedar shingles are prop- 
erly seasoned on conservative drying schedules, 
they are flat, with a clean, fresh appearance, 
and are easy to sell because they are so differ- 
ent from those discolored by high tempera- 
tures. The Pacific National Lumber Co., whose 





end or on their sides, and drying at extremely 
high temperatures. Under this new system, 
as shown in the illustrations, the shingles are 
placed flat, with the band sticks running cross- 
wise of the kiln. This is the logical way to 
place them. The space thus formed by the 
middle sections of the bundles furnishes defi- 
nite passage for the air to circulate through the 
loads at high velocities. Some of the air also 
is forced into the overlapping tips to further 
accelerate the rate of drying and make for 


These photographs show method of stacking shingles for rapid and uniform kiln drying at low temperatures 


manufacturing plant is located at National, 
Wash., is one of the enterprising concerns pro- 
ducing red cedar shingles which is paying par- 
ticular attention to the proper drying of its 
product. The accompanying photographs show 
proper stacking of red cedar shingles at the 
Pacific National plant for seasoning in the 
Moore reversible-cross-circulation fan kilns. A 
high rate of air circulation, which is reversible 
every twelve hours, makes it possible to employ 
low temperatures, and at the same time get a 
fast drying rate. These kilns are equipped with 
automatic temperature and humidity recorder- 
controllers, and ideal drying weather is manu- 
factured within the kiln. 

This new method of stacking and drying 
gradually is replacing the old system of piling 
bundles of shingles on kiln trucks, either on 





greater uniformity of drying through the bun- 
dles. The fast flow of air across the butts of 
the shingles contributes largely to the fast dry- 
ing rate at low temperatures. Piling them flat 
keeps the bundles weighted down and elimi- 
nates any tendency for the wrappers or outer 
courses to curl or for the bundles to tip, get 
out of shape and dry into a warped condition, 
which troubles often arise. when bundles are 
placed on edge or side. 

While this plant is located at National, the 
headquarters of the Pacific National Lumber 
Co. is at Tacoma. E. W. Demarest is presi- 
dent; Gerald Skinner, superintendent, and Eric 
Boeche has charge of the drying operations. In 
addition to its shingle mill, this company has a 
large, well equipped lumber mill, equipped with 
seven Moore reversible-cross-circulation kilns. 
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new tariffs to go into effect Aug. 12 will re- 
sult in an early increase in purchasing. 
Shingle stocks, according to the last report, 
are on the increase; prices are practically 
unchanged. 


LOGS—tThe need for larger logs, which has 
bothered mills for some time, is now being 
filled by a larger input. While log inven- 
tories are increasing, there is no great sur- 
plus. High costs discourage building up a 
big inventory. Prices are unchanged. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—July saw a further 
falling off in volume of chartering from Pacific 
Coast ports, according to the current Pacific 
Coast freight and charter market report of 
Genera] Steamship Corp. Freight rates, how- 
ever, were not affected to any appreciable 
extent, due to strong world market condi- 
tions, and cargoes being readily obtainable 
at remunerative rates of freight in other 
trades. This slackness in full cargoes, the 
report said, is more or less seasonal for the 
summer months on the Pacific Coast and 
does not reflect any business weakness. Sev- 
eral time charters were fixed at rates rang- 
ing from 8 shillings 9 pence to 11 shillings 
6 pence for short periods of time, which 
reflect no weakness in this market insofar 
as rates are concerned. During July, the re- 
port shows, eleven vessels were fixed for 
lumber cargo, compared with thirty-two in 
June and nine in July, 1936. Ten of the July 
fixtures were from British Columbia ports, 
and one from Coos Bay. Six of the total lum- 
ber fixtures were reported completed with 
wheat and/or general cargo. Destinations 
were Australia, Japan, United Kingdom, 
China and the Atlantic Coast. One or two 
vessels were chartered on lump-sum basis to 
United Kingdom, which will probably make 
up the major part of their cargoes with lum- 
ber. Freight rates are in the neighborhood 
of 37 shillings 6 pence f.i.o. Liners are re- 
ported to be booking in the neighborhood of 
85 shillings to 90 shillings per thousand feet, 
depending upon ports of discharge. Prevail- 
ing rates to Japan remain at $16 on lumber 
and $22 on logs, but very little business has 
been consummated, due primarily to exchange 
regulations in Japan. Several trans-Pacific 
services, as a result, are diverting units of 
their fleets to other trades. A vessel is re- 
ported fixed for China on a lump-sum basis, 
showing some little recession from last 
lump-sums paid. Prevailing berth rates are 
quoted in the neighborhood of $16.50 per 
thousand feet on lumber, and $22.50 per 
thousand feet on logs, with 50 cents addi- 
tional for North China ports. Two or three 
vessels have been revorted as fixed from 
British Columbia to Australia on lump-sum 
basis, and further inquiry is heard. Liners 
are still quoting rates on parcels in the 
neighborhood of $18 to $20 a thousand feet, 
depending on ports of discharge. No new 
full-cargo business has been reported for 
South Africa, most of the business moving 
in parcels via liners at rates in the neigh- 
borhood of $22 per thousand feet.  Inter- 
coastal movement is reported light, due 
partly to unsettled labor conditions through 
the country. The Conference minimum of 
$14 applies. 

BUILDING—Costs of construction of mod- 
erately-priced homes in San Francisco, which 
have been selling for $6,500, will be in- 
creased by about $550 because of rising 
prices of materials and labor, but at this 
additional cost, bringing the price to ap- 
proximately $7,000 for a 5-room house, the 
price is still below that of the 1925-1930 
period, when 5-room bungalows sold at from 
$7,500 to $8,750, and these homes did not 
compare with the present offerings, which 
include canvassed walls and ceilings, tiled 
kitchens and bathrooms; stall showers and 
modern ventilation. Had these additional 
features been inclvudedfin this type of home 
during the 1925-1930 period, the cost would 
have ranged as high as $9,500, according to 
the president of the Associated Homebuilders 
of San Francisco (Inc.), representing about 
80 percent of the new construction in the 
city. A lull in the construction of dwellings 
developed in San Francisco during the first 
week of the month, as a result of the strike 
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Flooring stocks as a whole, 





















































DOUGLAS FiR EXPORT 
COMPANY 


Head Office: 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 
1125 Henry Building 


DFXCO 


( Shipping Mark ) 


EXPORT SHIPPERS 


Cargo and Parcel Shipments 
TO ALL FOREIGN MARKETS 








Douglas Fir 


Pacific Hemlock 
Sitka Spruce 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portiand, Oregon, U.S.A. 
Sar Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
Osaka, Japan 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 





Cable Address, all offices, FIREXCO 
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SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan Hard Maple 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 











MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 





Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGC 
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well mills reporting 


and 2-inch in clear 


assorted, some 


are 
shortages of %x1%- 
plain and select red, while {?x2%-inch clear 


plain red is none too plentiful, and this 
size of select plain and No. 1 white oak floor- 
ing is in limited supply. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Most mills report or- 
ders above production. Upper grades are 
still very strong, with orders difficult to 
place for any quantity of either No. 1 or 
B&better inch lumber. Mills that were op- 
erating overtime have reduced hours and 
cut out night runs, so production is balanced 
with demand. Export demand continues 
strong, and most of the mills that can ship 
longleaf timbers are sold up for the next 
sixty to ninety days. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—Reduction in the 
freight rate to central Texas has caused 
some buying of shingles, and the market 
seems a little firmer; however, some very 
low prices are still being made. Lath are 
moving in greater volume, but prices are 
rather unsatisfactory. 


HARDWOODS—The market is very dull. 
Prices of white oak flooring continue prac- 
tically unchanged. Most items of red oak 
flooring advanced $1. Clear plain white oak 
flooring has declined $3. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—Market condi- 
tions have remained practically unchanged. 
The view appears general here that there 
should be a decided pick-up in the next few 
weeks, with preparations being rushed to 
handle additional winter tourist trade. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Demand continues 
strong. There has been some improvement 
in stocks, although they are not filled out 
as well as sales departments would wish, for 
the most expeditious handling of business. 

CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH—Sup- 
plies of 4-foot, No. 1 lath are good, but others 
are scarce. A shortage of 4-inch shingles 
was also noted. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Heavy 
tinue in good demand. Longleaf continues 
to hold a strong position. In shortleaf there 
_ perhaps been some slight additional soft- 
ening. 


timbers con- 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE production has been re- 
duced by most large mills; and a number of 
small operators have closed down, some be- 
cause they are busy on their farms, and some 
because of their having cut out their timber. 
Meanwhile there has been a steady increase 
in consumption of shortleaf dimension and 
low-grade boards. Small home construction, 
not only in rural areas and small towns but 
also in the larger cities, is active, and pro- 
ducers able to supply all items needed seem 
to have determined to stick to present prices, 
and to advance these when their stocks run 
low. Some items of finish are up $4; a num- 
ber of sizes in common dimension are up $1; 
and all No. 3 common sheathing and board 
stocks are up 50 cents, while other items are 
holding to July level. If a 40-hour week is 
enforced, large-mill output will probably be 
reduced another 25 to 50 percent. Contrac- 
tors have been able to close deals for groups 
of dwellings within the $3,000 to $4,000 price 
range, but despite such activity and the up- 
ward trend of the wholesale market, retail 
dealers suddenly cut their prices $4 to $8, 
bringing them to within 10 to 20 percent of 
the mill lists—because of keener competition 
from yards that are not co-operating in main- 
taining an orderly market. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Business is be- 
ginning to look up, after several months of 
inactivity. Chief reason for the improve- 
ment, which has been only slight, is the de- 
mand created by building and modernization. 
Lumber yards in the rural sections are be- 
ginning to place orders, and depleted stocks 
are being replenished. A survey made here 
indicated that more than 280 million feet 
of lumber will be used on farm repairs in 
the Southwest within the next three months. 
Farmers are too busy to pay much atten- 
tion to making repairs at the moment. 

SOUTHERN PINE—The market continues 
quiet, but prices on a few items are show- 
ing slight advances. Big mills have more 
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inquiries. They have good assortments ac- 
cumulated during the summer lull. 

HARDWOODS—Due to a heavy 
overhanging the market, prices showed 
signs of weakness. Furniture factories 
came into the market for small quantities, 
and the trade was somewhat disappointed 
over the initial orders. 

WESTERN PINES—Prices ruled steady as 
mills continued to restrict production. 
Clears and uppers seemed to be in demand, 
and common stocks moved to fair advantage. 

SHINGLES—Prices advanced 10 to 15 cents 
a square in the last week. Supply and de- 
mand are about equal, except that 16-inch 
No. 2 are rather short. Plaster lath moved 
well and yards are increasing their stocks. 

OAK FLOORING—Prices as a rule are un- 


surplus 


changed. Production has been curtailed to 
the extent that orders and shipments are 
in line. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Sales have de- 
clined considerably. Consuming industries 
generally have been ordering hardwoods 
hand to mouth. Furniture makers have been 
buying some lumber, but much less than they 
were expected to take. Good business has 
come from an automobile body parts concern 
here, which has taken aconsiderable quantity 
of thick stock. The demand for low grades 
has held up well, and these are moving 
in heavy volume, largely to crate manufac- 
turers. Prices, particularly of some of the 
finer finishing woods used in home building, 
have declined somewhat since the first of 
the month. Hardwood flooring sales have 
eased off, with the result that some price 
reductions have been made, particularly in 
white oak. Overseas business is just mod- 
erate, with prices fairly stable and inquiries 
by letter and cable indicating that there 
will be a larger volume during the fall. 
Mills generally are operating, and all are 
plentifully supplied with logs. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—wWhile statistical re- 
ports show that southern pine average sales 
price declined from June to July, recent 
sales reports indicate that the market hit 
its low and is improving. Average selling 
price by mills in June was $28.70, while July 
average was $27.18. Sales volume during the 
seven business days of this month shows an 
increase of 255 cars over that for the eight 
days of August, 1936. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—lInquiries have 
improved, with buyers in the market seeking 
to fill future needs at current prices. But 
there is no inclination on the part of mills 
to make extended commitments. One manu- 
facturer is said to have refused $25 for gum, 
holding out for $28. Manufacturers believe 
that buyers realize that the bottom has been 
reached and that the tendency will be toe- 
ward higher prices. Gum is somewhat inac- 
tive but oak flooring is moving, and there 
is a fair call for oak generally. Magnolia, 
No. 2, and uppers in wide stocks, are selling 
well, but No. 1 is quiet. Poplar is also quiet. 





New Underwriting Agency 
Pleased With Support 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 9—A _ rapidly 
growing organization that has recently en- 
tered the insurance field is the Fidelity Under- 
writing Agency, of this city, of which Vin- 
cent B. Coates is president; Roy C. Hook and 
Wert L. Gee, vice presidents; and Harold C. 
Fielder, secretary-treasurer. This agency rep- 
resents the Atlas Mutual Insurance Co, and 
its affiliates, these being reliable companies with 
excellent records of successful operation with 
combined assets of over $4,500,000 and a net 
surplus of over $2,000,000. All of the officers 
of the Fidelity Underwriting Agency are men 
of long experience in the insurance field, and 
in line with the opinion of many prominent 
lumbermen that the industry is in need of addi 
tional competitive facilities and that an organi- 
zation offering sound protection at reasonable 
rates would be strongly supported, they have 
launched this new enterprise. Already many 
of the strongest concerns among the lumber 
manufacturers have placed business with the 
new agency, and its officers are well pleased 
with the progress that has been made. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 











Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—J. Bauer Picture 
5,000. 


Frame Co.; $25, 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—Upchurch Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Nameoki—tTri-City Lumber Co., 
2116 Pontoon Road; building materials. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Castlewood Manufac- 
turing Co.; $105,000; woodworking. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Lake Charles Hard- 
wood Co. 

MAINE. Bangor—Jo Mary Co.; $10,000. To 
engage in the lumbering, mining, quarrying and 
real estate business. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—Duncan-Shaw _ Lumber 
Co.; will do a general lumber and milling busi- 
ness. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Standard Lumber & 
Supply Co.; $100,000. : 

Passaic—Passiac Lumber & Millwork Co. 

Teaneck—Teaneck Lumber & Supply Co. 

NEW YORK. New Hartford—Jay-K Independ- 
ent Lumber Corp.; R. F. D. 2, Seneca Turnpike, 
New Hartford. $5,000. 

OREGON. Idanha (P. O. at Detroit)—Idanha 
Shingle Co.; $10,000. 

Klamath Falls—Western Pines Plywood. 

Portland—Oregon Log Sales Co.; $5.000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Boulevard Lumber & Finance 
Co.; $10,000. é 

Shoreland (P. O. at Center)—Texas Pioneer 
Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON, Valley 
Lumber Co.; $50,000 

LaConner—Allen-Premo Lumber Co.; $12,000. 

Port Angeles—Resawn Shakes (Inc.); $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont — Barr-Thomas 
Lumber Co.; $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Mason—Ledin Land & Lumber 
Co.; to deal in forest products, farm machinery 
and real estate. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Swifton—H. C. Green (Est.) suc- 
ceeded by Green Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Crescent Mills— Dixie Canyon 
Lodge (Ltd.) succeeded by Frizzie Lumber Co. 

Upland—Shattuck Rugg Lumber Co. succeeded 
by W. F. Rugg Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Broadhurst (P. O. at Jesup)—Doster 
& Ladson (Inc.) succeeded by Hoban Pine & 
Cypress Co. 

Sandersville—Smith Veneer Co. succeeded by 
R & H Veneer Co. 

ILLINOIS. Addieville—Henry Klosterhoff Lum- 
ber Co. sold to T. W. Gaebe and George Heming- 
haus, who will operate it as the Addieville Lum- 
ber Co. 

Millington—Millington Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Weisenburger Yard. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Cornell Material Co. 
succeeded by Allied Material Co., 1017 East 19th St. 

Rochester — Manitou Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Rochester Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Mount Pleasant—Hall & Weir succeeded 
by Weir & Russell Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Gladstone—Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co. sold its sawmill and planing mill to 
William Skellenger. 

Newberry—J. L. Barrett succeeded by Barrett 
Logging Co. 

Traverse City—Zapf Fruit Package Co. succeeded 
by Berrien County Package Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Clair—St. Clair Lumber Co. sold 
to W. H. Powell Lumber Co., and the St. Clair 
Lumber Co. yard has been closed. 

MONTANA. Willow Creek—E. J. Heily suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Viola Heily. 

NEBRASKA. Eustis—A. J. Baker (Est.) suc- 
ceeded by Baker Lumber Yard. 

Tecumseh—Edward Olsen succeeded by Olsen 
Lumber Co. 


NEW JERSEY. Englewood—Englewood Build- 
on ee Co. changed name to Seely-Covert Lum- 
ver Co. 

_NBW YORK. Cincinnatus—Cincinnatus Feed & 
Coal Co. succeeded by B. R. Baldwin & Son. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rockwell—J. H. Sides suc- 
ceeded by Earl Sides. 

Rocky Mount—Johnson & Matthews Supply Co. 
succeeded by Bulluck-Johnson Building Supply Co. 


OHIO. Dayton—Progressive Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Montgomery Lumber & Supply Co., 1919 
East ist St. 

OKLAHOMA. Prague—Amsden Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Prague Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Beaverton—Beaverton Lumber Yard 
has been purchased by Harry and Ed. Paulson. 

Silverton—A. C. Barber planing mill here pur- 
chased by Glenn Price of Salem. 

Wemme—Bartsch Bros. succeeded by A. W. Bell 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Warren—Pickett Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Seneca Lumber & Supply Co. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Jepherson Lum- 
a Co. succeeded by Park Lumber Co., 844 Broad 
St. 

TEXAS. Bryan—John F. Grant Lumber Co. 
purchased by Woodson Lumber Co. of Caldwell, 

ex 


Brewster — Methow 


Centerville—T. O. Sutton & Sons purchased by 
Joe A. Sherman and will hereafter be known as 
the Sherman Lumber Co. The Sutton company 


will continue to operate its sawmill east of Cen- 
terville. 
Marshall—Barney R. Pyle succeeded by Pyle 
Lumber Co. - 
Mineola—Dalworth Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. succeeded by Turner Lumber Industries. 
WASHINGTON. La Conner—Columbia Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Allen-Premo Lumber Co. 
Port Orchard and Vashon—England & Peterson 
(Inc.) succeedel by Petersen Feed & Lumber Co. 
Seattle—Aircraft Plywood Corp., 1319 W. Nick- 
= St., succeeded by United States Plywood 
orp. 
CANADA. ALBERTA. Wildwood—H. F. C. 
Hanson succeeded by Walter Williamson. 
MANITOBA. Oak Lake—Burns & Watson suc- 
ceeded by F. E. Watson. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Pacific Beach—Neill Lumber 
Yard, Emerald and Cass Streets; builders’ supplies 
and materials; also moderate priced ready-cut 
and ready-built houses. 

Stockton—Frank Fisher Lumber Co., 3330 East 
Main St. 

ILLINOIS. Flora—Southern Illinois Lumber Co. 
of Fairfield is establishing a yard here. 

KANSAS. Medicine Lodge—H. W. Skinner is 
opening a yard here to handle a full line of 
building materials as well as oil rig timbers, 
cement, plaster, lime etc. 

LOUISIANA. Jeanerette—Elder Lumber Co.; 
building materials and oil field supplies. 


MICHIGAN. Lansing—Duncan, Shaw Lumber 
— 1923 Turner St.; lumber and building mate- 
rials. 


MISSOURI. Belton—Frank Hundley has opened 


* a lumber yard here, handling a complete line of 


building materials. 


OREGON. Idanha (P. O. at Detroit)—Seit- 
zinger Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Houston—Central Lumber Co. has been 
organized and purchased the assets of the Silver- 
berg Lumber Co. at 3700 Washington Ave. The 
new concern will do a retail business in lumber, 
building hardware, paints and varnishes, and will 
finance but not build homes. 


Casualties 


NORTH CAROLINA. Monroe—J. H. Myers 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. main plant destroyed 
by fire, with loss estimated at $75,000. The loss 
includes 100,000 feet of finished lumber and all 
machinery. The boiler room and dry kiln were 
saved, as was also a storage house containing 
rough timber. Probably will rebuild. 

OKLAHOMA. Wright City—Lumber shed and 
7,000,000 feet of rough lumber owned by Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co. destroyed by fire, with loss 
estimated at $150,000, partly insured. 

CANADA. QUEBEC. Grenville—George Dan- 
sereau & Sons Co. (Ltd.) sawmill, engine house 
and drying kiln destroyed by fire, causing loss 
estimated between $50,000 and $60,000, partly 
covered by insurance. No lumber in the yard was 
destroyed. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Moore & Garlick, 
1716 Alhambra Blvd., plan sawmill and planing 
mill to cost about $45,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Monroe Bush, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., will erect a mill here for the manufac- 
ture of shuttle blocks, golf clubs ete. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—Anacortes Plywood 
Co. plans $400,000 plywood plant. 





Treating Company Adds New 
Jersey Plant 


The wood preserving plant formerly oper- 
ated by the Processed Lumber Co., at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has been taken over by the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Treating Co., according to a 
statement by R. M. Morriss, president of the 
latter concern. 

The Elizabeth operation is the tenth pressure- 
treating plant to be acquired by the American 
Lumber & Treating Co., and, with the Westboro 
(Mass.) plant, will serve the eastern and New 
England territories. 

Operation under the new ownership has begun 
at Elizabeth, and additional facilities are being 
installed. Following the established national 
policy of the American Lumber & Treating 
Co., treatment will be available to lumber manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail dealers. No 
lumber is bought or sold by the treating com- 


ny. 

Galen Wood, well known chemical engineer 
and wood preserving technologist, will be in 
charge of operations at the Elizabeth plant. 
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Business and Profit 
for Dealers 


Wier Long Leaf Pine is so 
full of quality that it brings 


repeat business for you. 
It makes good in all types 
of construction work. 
Strong - fibred, rot - resist- 
ing, time-defying. Sell 
your customers Long Leaf 
for long and satisfactory 
service. 
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Appalachian 


[HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
| beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


| Soft-textured high-quality Appal- i 
i} achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders. Let us hear from you. 


| WILDERNESS 
|| LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. | 
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YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 9.—The latest avail- 
able Customs report from Washington places 
the total import of wood shingles from Canada 
at 850,057 squares in the first five months of 
1937, of which 813,649 squares were British 
Columbia red cedars, and the balance of 36,408 
squares were white cedars originating in New 
Brunswick. The executive order of President 
Roosevelt—authorized by the United States 
Canadian Reciprocal Trade Agreement—lim- 
ited imports of red cedar shingles from Canada 
during the first six months of 1937 to 1,048,262 
squares. Of the 250,000,000 feet of fir and hem- 
lock permitted to enter the country from Brit- 
ish Columbia at the regular $2 duty plus excise 
tax, in the full calendar year, only 36,509,449 
board feet came over the line during the first 
five months. The small volume is directly due 
to heavier shipments to the English market. A 
number of the larger B. C. shippers have ac- 
cepted no orders from Atlantic coast buyers 
thus far this year. 


Discuss Claims for World's Largest Lumber 
Cargo 


What is claimed to be the world’s record 
cargo of lumber was loaded in the freighter 
Andrea F. Luckenbach sailing late in July from 
Puget Sound ports. The tally shows 8,965,000 
net feet. The dispatch was in error in stat- 
ing that the Andrea had sailed direct to Provi- 
dence and Boston to discharge. At the Boston 
offijce of the Luckenbach Line it was learned 
that the ship is scheduled to drop part of her 
cargo at the Dutton terminal in Providence, the 
balance going to Brooklyn. There has been 
much discussion in lumber and shipping circles 
as to what ship is entitled to the blue ribbon for 
transporting the largest cargo of lumber. In 
July, 1929, a coastwise coal carrier was pressed 
into service to move a cargo of lumber from 
Puget Sound ports to New York and Boston. 
Upon arrival here the charterers set up the 
claim that tallies at the loading ports showed a 
total of 12,887,049 feet. Clearly this was a 
gross footage, but if reduced to the net for 
dressed lumber there would be a total of ap- 
proximately 9,665,000 feet. But because this par- 
ticular collier has much less cargo space than 
the Luckenbach boat, shipping experts are in- 
clined to give the blue ribbon for the world’s 
largest cargo of lumber to the latter. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK— 
Heavy receipts by water in July have re- 
sulted in some selling pressure by wholesale 
offices, and a temporary shift from a seller’s 
to a buyer’s market. Total deliveries at the 
Boston docks in July tallied 22,657,835 feet, 
a monthly figure that has been exceeded only 
once in the past ten years—July, 1929. For 
the first seven months of 1937, Boston re- 
ceipts by water totaled 60,848,019 feet, against 
80,918,320 feet in the corresponding period 
one year ago. The average in the first seven 
months of the previous seven years was 62,- 
636,782 feet. Local prices to dealers for mill 
shipment lots are out of line with manufac- 
turers f.a.s. prices. Curtailment of produc- 
tion at the mills has brought supplies into 
close balance with current erders, and the 
mills are holding the fir discount steady at 
$7@7.50, with hemlock firmly fixed at the 
$8.50 discount. Most sales of fir c.i.f. Bos- 
ton docks have been at the $6.50 discount 
from page 15% of the official West Coast list, 
but distributors are striving to peg this dis- 
count back to $6 and are having some suc- 
cess. Of the July receipts, all but about 
1,300,000 feet was landed at the Wiggin ter- 
minal, and it is learned on good authority 
that nearly every parcel has or soon will 
be hauled away to dealer yards in filling old 
orders, or to the wholesdle distribution yards 
to bring stocks of these latter back to nor- 
mal. Few lots will remain in storage. Tran- 
sit lots of fir dimension are listed at a dis- 
count of $5 for small lots, and $6 for the 
larger parcels, with the hemlock discount 
$1 higher. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—tThere is an active 
demand for dry, dressed and matched boards, 
with the 6- and 7-inch firmly held at $36@37. 
These prices apply at all of the larger stand- 
ard mills. There are small-mill offerings at 
prices $1@2 lower. The 2x3- and 2x4-inch 
are held by the larger mills at $35@36, down 
to $33@34 by what may be classed as sub- 
standard mills. The 2x6-, 2x8- and 4x8-inch 
are priced at a range of $35@39, and the 
2x10- and 12-inch at $41@45. The random 
sizes are available at $2@4 less. Covering 
boards, 5-inches and up, are uniformly priced 
at $33@34. Bundled furring, 2- and 3-inch, 
is active at $32@33 for the narrow, and $1 
higher for the 38-inch. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Lath production 
at the larger mills is fully taken up by 
orders at $5.50 for the 1%-inch, and $6@6.25 
for the 154-inch. The call for eastern white 
cedar shingles is strong, with production well 
sold up at the price basis of $5 for extras; 
$4.50 for clears; $4 for 2nd clears, and $3.75 
for clear walls, per thousand at Boston rate 
points. The per square basis is 50 to 65 cents 
lower. Prices on West Coast red cedars 
have shown few if any changes. Produc- 
tion at the mills has been lowered, and most 
of the British Columbia and Washington 
mills are holding the 18-inch No. 1 Perfec- 
tions at $4.92 delivered at New England 
points, with the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 at 
$4.35; No. 2 at $3.65; and No. 3 at $2.80@2.85. 


Spot stocks at local storage yards now in-- 


clude an adequate supply of all grades, and 
are prieed to the dealers at $5.05 for the 
No. 1 Perfections, and an even $4 for the 
No. 2. For the 16-inch No. 1 the current 
price is $4.50, with the No. 2 at $3.85, and 
No. 3 at $2.85@2.95. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS —There is the 
usual mid-summer drop in order volume, but 
apparently this has had no effect upon quo- 
tations, for most of the larger mills are 
booked well ahead of production, chiefly on 
inch maple and birch for the furniture fac- 
tories and woodworkers at $90 for the FAS, 
with the 1%4- and 1%-inch at $100, and the 
28-inch at $105. There are lots from small 
mills offered at $5 and $10 less. The wood 
heel shops are again in full operation, but 
they are well stocked with thick maple car- 
ried over from last season, and thus far in 
the new season have displayed little buying 
interest. For the 2-inch cross cut to grade 
90 percent usable for heels, the nominal 
quotation is $90@95, with the long lengths 
offered as high as $90, and from that point 
down to $78. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—Stocks at the mill 
vards are ample though not excessive and, 
as the box shops swing into action for the 
fall canning season, there is freer buying, 
particularly of the round edge for the lower 
cost packing cases. Prices f.o.b. the mill 
yard for this grade range from $13 for the 
narrow to as high as $16@17 for the more 
desirable wider boards. For the inch square 
edge on cars or trucks at the mill yard, 
quotations range from $26 @28. Unsold lots 
have been substantially reduced within the 


7 Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Strange to say, 
many have found July volume of business 
just a little under that of June, though 
usually there is a seasonal decline. And 
prices, instead of weakening, have shown de- 
cided signs of strengthening—as a result of 
many small manufacturers having closed 
down because they could not finance further 
operations. Hot weather in some sections 
of the South, and frequent, heavy rains in 
others, have slowed up logging, sawmilling 
and shipping; while larger mills have been 
handicapped by lack of common labor. De- 
mand for B&better finish has been far from 
brisk, either for truck shipment from nearby 
mills or for car shipment in mixed widths 
to the North and East. Nevertheless, quite 
a few of the band mills in the southern 
States getting out good finish have advanced 
their price. They are not burdened with 
unsold stock. Though small mills with kiln- 
drying facilities have lowered their prices, 
they develop so little of the better grades 
that they have no been forced to make fur- 
ther price concessions on these. The box 
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manufacturers using only rough box, have 
been taking in lumber about as fast as the 
mills can ship it, and there has been no 
change in price. In fact, good, wide air 
dried edge box is very scarce, and will bring 
as much as kiln dried lumber. There has 
also been a good demand for dressed and 
resawn edge and stock box. Demand for 
air dried roofers has shown an improvement, 
and prices are stronger. Recent quotations 
have been on the basis of $15 f.o.b. cars, 
Georgia main line rate, for 6-inch, and 50 
cents higher for 8- and 10-inch. Some are 
asking 50 cents more than the above figures. 
There is a distinct shortage of 8- and 10-inch 
widths. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The outstanding feature of the local lumber 
market is its tendency to return rapidly to nor- 
mal. Yards are no longer embarrassed by lack 
of supplies of West Coast fir and hemlock, or 
by slow deliveries of the southern pines. From 
these two sources of supply for coarse con- 
struction lumber, there have been heavy de- 
liveries through June and July, until most 
yards have full assortments of grades and 
sizes, Political pressure to check rising commod- 
ity prices has tended to cause postponement 
of home building, but the consensus among 
leading retail dealers is that while building 
costs will continue close to the present level 
through 1937, there is little prospect of a 
material drop in prices during the next 12 
to 24 months. One prominent dealer believes 
that home builders and the promoters of 
large housing projects feel that costs have 
now settled back to normal, with little pros- 
pect of lower levels in the near future. Many 
building projects were held up through May 
and June, he finds, but says these are now 
coming out of hiding, and he confidently ex- 
pects a sharp increase in the demand for 
lumber through the balance of the year. 


The receipt of eastern spruce by water 
has dropped, due, it is reported, to the more 
promising outlook for Canadian deals in the 
English market and the active demand for 
Maine spruce in New England. The surplus 
of spruce lath stored here earlier in the 
year is rapidly melting under pressure of 
price concessions ranging from 50 to 75 cents 
a thousand. 


Receipts by water of West Coast fir and 
hemlock have been heavy at all terminals, 
most parcels going direct to the dealers’ 
yards in filling old orders. Perhaps ten per- 
cent was added to spot wholesale stocks, 
that are held at or close to the net prices 
listed on page 15% of the West Coast dif- 
ferential list. The freight rate continues 
at $14, and there is no longer difficulty in 
securing space for forward loading. Of tran- 
sit lots, soon to arrive, there have been 
sales showing a discount from page 15% as 
low as $4, but most sales are at the $5 dis- 
count. The discount on fir dimension for mill 
shipment has ranged between $6@7. With 
production at the mills curtailed 20 percent, 
few are willing to book new business at a 
price basis f.a.s. to show a discount greater 
than $7, hence the effort of local wholesalers 
to hold the discount to dealers at the docks 
here to or below $6. Today’s differential on 
hemlock is $1@$1.50. 


Secretary Titus, for the Intercoastal Lum- 
ber Distributors Association, has filed a brief 
with the committee of the House that is con- 
sidering the bill H. R. 5719, squarely oppos- 
ing the transfer of control over water car- 
riers from the U. S. Maritime Commission 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Stripped of all verbiage, this brief contends 
that the Maritime Commission is far better 
equipped to properly solve the problems inci- 
dent to water transportation and regula- 
tion than the I.C.C. possibly could be. It 
points out that fifty years of close study of 
railroad problems, with regulation of truck- 
ing now added to its duties, makes of that 
body a specialist in overland transportation, 
the rules to. govern which have no applica- 
tion in the field occupied by the water car- 
riers. 


H. R. Black of Black & Yates has returned 
to his Brooklyn office from a western trip 
which included attendance at the annual of 
the Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers Im- 
port Association held at Colorado Springs, 
where he was chosen vice president of the 
organization. For more than twenty years 
Mr. Black has specialized in the wholesale 
distribution of Philippine’ mahogany’ 
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Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Signs of a 
speeding up in demand are to be noted. Prices 
are stated to have firmed up again. Most 
of the local yards are busy. Many big 
projects are being brought out. 


LONG LEAF PINE—Buying is picking up 
again. Big sizes are especially in demand. 
Mills are able to dispose of their output as 
fast as it is in shape for shipping. 


CYPRESS—Distributors here find demand 
of gratifying proportions and are taking on 
an increasing volume of stock. Millwork 
plants and other manufacturing establish- 
ments are put to it to provide cypress prod- 
ucts freely sought. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Receipts of West Coast 
stocks are on the increase. The range of 
prices seems to have stiffened, and com- 
mitments are being entered into with greater 
freedom at acceptable figures. One of the 
incentives to make sure of adequate sup- 
plies is to be found in the threat of a new 
tieup in transportation; but the launching 
of large construction projects is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the market improvement. 


HARDWOODS—Some revival in business 
is under way, while prices are firming up or 
even advancing. Local yards are still tak- 
ing in lumber of quality with freedom. Low 
grades, of course, make a less impressive 
showing than the high grade lumber, but 
the entire list is holding up quite well. Re- 
ports of large stocks of wagon oak in the 
British markets are doubted because some 
shippers have received good prices on parcels. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has held up fairly well 
in recent weeks, though volume is curtailed 
to some extent by vacations. A revival of 
house building has taken place in numerous 
localities, particularly in the suburbs of the 
cities, and prospects are for a steady volume 
of such construction during the autumn. 
Prices of most woods have held steady, and 
some advances have taken place, especially 
in southern pine. The shingle market is 
also displaying a firmer tone. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is less active than 
it was a few weeks ago, largely because of 
the interruption of vacations. Many of the 
mills appear to be willing to take on busi- 
ness at a little reduction from their recent 
prices. Consumers are not disposed to buy 
much ahead of their immediate requirements, 
but prospects are favorable to imnrovement 
in trade during the next few weeks. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is holding 
steady, with little recent change in prices. 
Dealers in the majority of cases are not 
carrying much lumber, and are looking for- 
ward to a revival in consumer demand dur- 
ing the fall. Idaho pine is the strongest 
wood in the list, and the mills are short of 
some leading items, as they have been for 
a number of weeks past. 


NORTHERN PINE—The market is well 
sustained, owing to rather light stocks at 
mills. Industrial demand has been fairly ac- 
tive lately, as crops in most sections have 
been more abundant than the average. Re- 
tail stocks are small,_and should require re- 
plenishment during the next few weeks, as 
the building outlook is good._ 





Historic Golden Gate Hotel 
Again Extends Hospitality 





SAN Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 7.—The front 
doors of the romantic Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco were thrown wide-open on July 28 
as negotiations between hotel strikers and hotel 
employers brought the hotel strike in this city 
to a close. Since May 1, pickets had barred 
the entrances, as they had similarly done at 
other leading hotels in San Francisco. No 
changes in operation of the Palace Hotel have 
been made, according to’ Archibald H. Price, 
manager. San’ Franciscans: feel that the city 
is back to normal ‘as activity again centers 
Within the walls of this famous hostelry in 
the heart of its downtown district. An integral 
part of the city’s life, the Palace Hotel has 
become an institution that is distinctly a part 
of the historic and romantic background of the 
city by the Golden Gate. 
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MAKES 50 GALLONS OF DIPPING SOLUTION 


OR low-cost protection 
against sap-stain fungi, 
LIGNASAN is the leader in the 
field. That’s because only one 
pound of LIGNASAN is enough 
to make 50 gallons of effective 
anti-stain chemical solution. 


LIGNASAN has been used con- 
tinuously over a period of 
years by hundreds of lumber 
manufacturers. Large opera- 
tors, who handle hundreds of 
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thousands of feet daily, and 
small-mill men who hand-dip 
their lumber at portable oper- 
ations in the woods, both tell 
us that LIGNASAN has proved to 
bethe mostsatisfactory answer 





to their sap-stain problems. 


Write for LIGNASAN prices to- 
day—Compare the cost! A 
trial supply will convince you 
of LIGNASAN’S effectiveness 
against sap-stain. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 
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L. C. Blades of the Foreman-Blades Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., visited Balti- 
more distributors, Aug. 5, and reported good 
business. 

The Baltimore and Washington Lumber Sales 
Club plans to start its autumn and winter pro- 
gram with a meeting Sept. 12 at which time 
accumulated business will be disposed of. 


George R. Kendrick, sales manager of Chas. 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 
is back at his desk after a two weeks vacation 
and business trip to the southern part of the 
State. 


Albert W. Dorbert, president of the Grand- 
view Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, recently was 
installed as Noble Grand of Junia Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, the installation ceremonies being held 
at the Neil House. 


W. H. Sykes, lumber manufacturer of Smith- 
field, Va., called on B. W. Edwards & Sons 
(Inc.), Baltimore, and others on Aug. 3. He 
expressed satisfaction over the condition of 
North Carolina pine business. 


W. Z. Betts, assistant in charge of highway 
purchases, recently announced that a contract 
for creosoted timber, piles and signposts, to be 
used by the State of North Carolina, has been 
awarded to Taylor-Colquitt Co., of Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


Paul S. Collier, secretary Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, Rochester, N. Y., 
spent a couple of days in Chicago recently, con- 
ferring with both manufacturers and retailers 
on a matter of general interest to the entire 
lumber industry. 


James B: Flaherty, formerly with the Bur- 
lington Savings Bank in Vermont, an expert in 
handling FHA loans, recently has been ap- 
pointed head of the finance department of the 
Renuart Lumber Yards at Coral Gables, Miami, 
Fla. In this position Mr. Flaherty succeeds 
J. P. Drake. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Foster left Chicago Aug. 
12 for a two-weeks’ trip into the East. They 
went by train to Detroit, where they joined Mr. 
Foster’s nephew, C. H. Stalker, and his wife on 
a motor trip to Cleveland, Buffalo and eastern 
points. Mr. Foster is a Chicago hardwood 
wholesale lumberman. 


J. C. Robbins, president J. I. Porter Lumber 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Boys’ Industrial School board by 
Gov. Carl E. Bailey. Mr. Robbins is chairman 
of the boys work committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional and was recommended for the appoint- 
ment by officials of the Rotary Club. 


W. Yale Henry, president of the Henry Mill 
& Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and widely ac- 
quainted in Northwest lumber circles, was badly 
injured recently when struck by an automobile 
while crossing the street in front of his home. 
One leg and an arm were fractured. He is a 
patient at Tacoma General hospital, and will 
be confined for several weeks. 


Reorganization of the Teachout Co., pio- 
neer millwork and lumber concern, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been announced, with Edward J. 
Schroeter as president, Fred W. Eisele as vice 
president, and L. J. Randall, secretary. David 
W. Teachout, head of the old company, now 
lives in California. The company is being re- 
organized with consent of the Federal court. 


Harry B. Krausz, manager hickory division 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark., 
who recently called on the trade in Chicago 
territory, has departed on a business trip to 
Norway. Mr. Krausz left on Aug. 10, destined 
for Oslo, and will spend some time in Norway, 
visiting the sales connections of his company 
and users of its product. His company does an 


extensive business in Norway, Switzerland, 


Italy and other foreign countries. 

The lumber business partnership of Wallace 
Haworth, Attica, Ind., and Roscoe McCord of 
Rochester, Ind., has been dissolved. Instead of 
operating together, Mr. Haworth has _ pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. McCord in the yard 
at Rochester, and the latter has taken over the 
business at Logansport. Mr. Haworth’s son, 
Maxwell, who has been at the Rochester yard 
for some years, will be in charge there. 


A recent visitor in Chicago was W. F. Baird, 
general sales manager Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, Calif. Mr. Baird was 
enroute back to his California headquarters after 
a six weeks’ visit to the old home in Scotland 
and to European points. Mr. Baird reports 
having had a fine visit, and he was impressed 
with the amount of building in evidence wher- 
ever he went. 

Robert Kingsbury recently was elected presi- 
dent of the J. T. Cross Lumber Co., Moberly, 
Mo., following the death of J. T. Cross, the 
founder of the company. Early in July the 
company celebrated its thirtieth anniversary, the 
business having been established July 1, 1907. 
Mr. Kingsbury, the new president, has been as- 
sociated with the company for twenty-eight 
years. 

J. A. Mathieu, of J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), 
spent a day in Chicago last week, conferring 
with F. E. Bahr, who has charge of sales for 
the organization in this territory. Mr. Mathieu 
confidently expects a big demand for lumber, 
and in preparation for this demand his plant 
in Ontario is operating full time, with logs on 
hand sufficient to keep the plant busy for a 
long time to come. Both Mr. Mathieu and 
Mr. Bahr report an active demand for white 
pine and they look for a stronger market. 


James Burt, formerly assistant manager of 
the Irving Lumber Co., Irving, Tex., recently 
has been employed as assistant to L. A. Che- 
shire, superintendent of the New Mexico Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., Bernalillo, N. M. Com- 
menting on this change, a recent issue of the 
Irving Herald said: “Among Burt’s first orders 
that he will handle when he arrives at Berna- 
lillo will be one for a big car of his company’s 
products for his old company, the Irving Lum- 
ber Co.” 

Commodore Louis A. Fischer, head of Dohn 
Fischer & Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, entertained fel- 
low members of the real estate and mortgage 
committee of the Liberty Bank, Aug. 5, with a 
trip on his yacht around Grand Island in the 
Niagara River. Later the group had dinner at 
the Buffalo Launch Club. In the party was 
Orson E. Yeager, of the Yeager Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). Mr. Fischer celebrated his eighty-third 
birthday recently, and is in good health and ac- 
tive in business. 

Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded Joseph Meyers, of Redwood Sales Co., 
San Francisco; H. L. Bravo, Pittsburgh, east- 
ern representative of Bradley Lumber Co. of 
Arkansas, Warren, Ark.; L. W. Rick, of the 
Pittsburgh office of Weyerhaeuser Lumber Sales 
Co.; H. V. Whittall, vice president of Hunt- 
ting- Merritt Shingle Co., Vancouver, B. C.; W. 
H. Leachman of Johnson & Wimsatt (Inc.), 
Washington, D..C.; P. H. Chadbourne, Auburn, 
Me., and B. A. White, of the Sun Lumber Co., 
Weston, W. Va: 


W. A. Priddie, of the W. A. Priddie Lum- 
ber Co., Beaumont, Tex., while taking a three 
months’ vacation from business cares, is revel- 
ing in the comforts and beauties of Buffalo 
Springs, Va. Commenting on its health-giving 
properties, Mr. Priddie says: “I have been go- 
ing to that grand old resort for forty years, and 
attribute my good health to the waters of that 
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wonderful spring.” Mr. Priddie is one of the 
old-timers in the lumber business in Texas, and 
has a wide circle of friends and acquaintances 
throughout the trade. 


L. B. MacDonald, president-manager of the 
Builders Lumber & Millwork Company, and 
T. A. Peterman, president-manager of the Pe- 
terman Manufacturing Company, door and ve- 
neer manufacturers, have been chosen members 
of the March bench show committee of the 
newly organized Tacoma ( Wash.) Kennel Club. 
They are both widely known dog fanciers and 
are making plans for an elaborate dog show to 
be held following the Portland Kennel Club’s 
event during the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Portland, Ore., next spring. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, of Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., returned last week from a visit to New 
York City. Mr. Marsh reports that he was 
greatly interested to note the big display win- 
dow of the American Bible Society at 57th and 
Park Avenue. This window contained a greatly 
enlarged reproduction of a story from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, about its old office 
Bible, and under the placard was the old Bible 
itself. Following publication of the story in its 
Easter issue, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
asked by the American Bible Society to send it 
this old Bible, and since then it has, as Mr. 
Marsh reported, placed the Bible on display and 
with it a greatly enlarged reproduction of the 
story about it. 


J. H. Miner, Meridian, Miss., one of the old 
time saw filers now supplying equipment and 
service to lumber manufacturers throughout the 
country, is rather proud of a letter recently re- 
ceived from the Commercial Lumber Co., War- 
ren, Pa., in which this statement was made: 
“We have a very capable head sawyer and filer, 
in fact we think the best in this part of the 
country, William Dingfelder, of Corry, Pa., and 
he is using Mr. Miner’s method for straining 
saws; and Mr. Dingfelder tells me that he 
thinks without doubt J. H. Miner is the best 
circular saw man in the United States—and I 
know that Mr. Dingfelder knows what he is 
talking about when it comes to fitting and hand- 
ling circular saws.” 


Two District Representatives Ap- 
pointed by Rock Wool Plant 


Oliver P. Harris, sales manager Rock Wool 
insulation division of the Standard Lime & 
Stone Co., Baltimore, Md., announces the ap- 
pointment of Eugene E. Kresge as district sales 
representative covering the Illinois and Wis- 
sonsin district; and Joseph M. Daffron as dis- 
trict sales representative, covering the South- 
western territory for the company. Mr. Harris 
reports that a number of new dealers have been 
appointed by the Standard Lime & Stone Co. 
during the past sixty days. Also that June 
brought a considerable increase in business, and 
was.one of the largest months that the company 
has ever had in the sale of rock wool insu- 
lation. 





Plywood Seller Returns Optimistic 
From 31,000 Mile Trip 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Aug. 7.—W. A. War- 
ner, sales manager Vancouver Plywood Co., 
this city, has returned from a comprehensive 
sales survey of the entire United States, having 
spent eight months in the field. He traveled 
by automobile 31,000 miles, visited company 
distributors, and established new ones—and no 
section of the country is left without adequate 
representation in the Vancouver Plywood sales 
set-up. 

The Vancouver Plywood Co. has a patented 
plywood wallboard with rabbeted joints, and 
inlaid mouldings which add much to the appear- 
ance of walls and ceilings. With it one has all 
the advantages of plywood wall interiors with- 
out the disappointing effects resulting from old 
style methods. This new wall board has been 
advertised during the past year under the 
name: “Artply.” This special item has become 
such an important one that about one-third of 
the plant’s produetion tiow ‘goes into Artply. 
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The Vancouver Plywood Co. was purchased a 
few years ago by Frost Snyder, of the Clear 
Fir Co., and William Kilworth, of the Wash- 
ington Handle Co., Tacoma, Wash. J. B. 
Power, formerly of Seattle, was placed in 
charge of operations, and under his manage- 
ment the plant has been rebuilt and expanded, 
and now is practically a new one. 

Speaking of his impressions gained through 
this comprehensive survey, Mr. Warner said 
the business of the country as a whole is in 
the best position it has occupied for fifteen 
years. He believes labor troubles have been 
exaggerated in the public press and that, regard- 
less of politics, this country is started on four 
or five years of good normal business. He 
considers the market inertia of the past several 
weeks as a regular summer condition. He be- 
lieves that no one who has seen the prosperous 
conditions prevailing in every section of the 
country could be anything but optimistic. 





Big Insulation Concern Names Head 
to Subsidiary 


New York City, Aug. 9.—It is announced by 
Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns-Manville 
Corp., that E. S. Crosby has been named presi- 
dent of the Johns-Manville International Corp., 
a subsidiary. 

Mr. Crosby joined Johns-Manville in 1928 
when it absorbed the Celite Co. of which he was 
vice president and a director. He was first 
general manager of the engineering department, 
and a year later became vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the J-M International Corp. at 
its formation. Mr. 
Brown has been presi- 
dent of the concern. 
Besides his new duties, 
Mr. Crosby is also 
general manager of 








E. S. CROSBY, 
New York City; 
Heads J-M Subsidiary 








both Asbestos Fibres 
Distributors and the 
Replacement Automo- 
tive Products depart- 
ment, both divisions of 
the J-M Sales Corp. 


Seven promotions, including the election of 
three new vice presidents of the Johns- Manville 
Products Corp., have likewise been announced 
by Mr. Brown. The new vice presidents of the 
corporation, which is a subsidiary controlling 
most of the company’s manufacturing and min- 
ing activities, are: A. R. Fisher, formerly man- 
ager of the company’s largest factory at Man- 
ville, N. J.; J. P. Kottcamp, who has managed 
the J-M key Mid-west factory at Waukegan, 
Ill.; and Alexander Cromwell, currently man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

These men have general supervision over 
newly-established manufacturing districts, each 
of which includes five factories. Mr. Fisher has 
been assigned the eastern district ; the central di- 
vision will be under the care of Mr. Kottcamp; 
Mr. Cromwell will be in charge of Pacific Coast 
activities; J. E. Begert, formerly head of the 
cost reduction department at the J-M headquar- 
ters, has succeeded Mr. Fisher, and K. W. Huf- 
fine, past manager of the Alexandria plant, will 
replace Mr. Kottcamp. H. J. O’Brien, formerly 
superintendent of the rock wool department at 
Manville factory, has become manager of the 
Alexandria plant, and W. Kelty, who was as- 
sistant to Mr. Begert, succeeds him as manager 
of that department. Coincident with the estab- 
lishment of the three new manufacturing dis- 
tricts, Johns-Manville has consolidated its min- 
ing operations at Asbestos, Province of Ouebec, 
and Chrysotile, Ariz., and placed the division 
in charge of C. H. Shoemaker, vice president of 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co. (Ltd.). 
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Former Forest Service Officials 
Honored by Inland Empire 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 7.—Spokane became 
a more important lumber center than usual, and 
‘a forestry headquarters, when a large meeting 
and a luncheon were held to honor former Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who 
was first chief forester of the United States; 
also Colonel Henry S. Graves, former chief 
forester; and Herbert Smith, former assistant 
chief forester. The three spent Aug. 6 in Spo- 
kane, and of the more than one hundred pres- 
ent at the meeting, the majority were prominent 
lumbermen of Spokane and forestry officials 
from many points throughout the region. The 
gathering was arranged by the timber products 
committee of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Pinchot spoke in strong opposition 
to the proposed transfer of the Forest Service 
from the Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of the Interior. He also gave high 
praise to the efficiency and development of the 
Forest Service. 





Wisconsin Mill Company Elects 
New Officers 


New Lonpon, Wis., Aug. 9.—George B. 
Luthman, president of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Co., Milwaukee, Wis., administrator of 
the William H. Hatten estate, has been elected 
president of the Hatten Lumber Co., here. Other 
officers elected were: L. E. Freeman, vice presi- 
dent; A. E. Morse, treasurer; Ben Hartquist, 
secretary. W. J. Barth, secretary of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Co., was named also to the 
board of directors, which includes all officers. 
Action of the board of directors has insured 
continued operations of the mill here. The 
company has been authorized to exercise an op- 
tion for the purchase of a large tract of timber 





Golden Gate Exposition 


San Francisco, Catir., Aug. 7.—Twelve 
leaders in the San Francisco bay district lum- 
ber industry have accepted appointment to the 
Lumber Industry Participation Sub-committee 
of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion. Dwight O'Dell, of the California Redwood 
Association, here, is chairman of the group. 

Members of the committee will serve under 
the general direction of Ted Huggins, chairman 
of the Exposition Promotion Committee, seek- 
ing to promote the fullest possible participation 
and co-operation by all branches of the industry 
in promoting the exposition. Included in its 
membership are representatives of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, California Redwood Association, ply- 
wood manufacturers, timber engineering organ- 
izations, wholesale and retail lumber dealers’ 
groups of San Francisco and the East Bay, and 
lumber trade publications. 

Plans are already under way for a great 
western lumbermen’s conclave in San Francisco 
and Oakland during the Exposition, and the 
lumbermen will seek to have at least one day 
of the Exposition program set aside as “Lum- 
ber Day.” Lumber industry exhibits will also 
be considered by the committee, with co-opera- 
tive efforts to encourage the fullest use of Ex- 
position facilities. 

The committee membership follows: 


J. D. O'Dell, California Redwood Associa- 
tion, chairman; C. C. Stibich, Tahoe Sugar 
Pine Co., representing Western Pine Associa- 
tion; George R. Kendrick, Chas. R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co., representing West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; Homer Maris, 
Maris Plywood Co., representing the plywood 
industry; J. E. Mackie, West Coast manager 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Jack Horner, manager Western Tim- 
ber Structures (Inc.); Gus Russell, Santa Fe 
Lumber Co., representing San Francisco lum- 
ber wholesalers; Matt Harris, Van Arsdale- 
Harris Lumber Co., representing San Fran- 
cisco retail lumber dealers; Clement Fraser, 
Loop Lumber Co., Alameda, representing 
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a , 
stand by: 
Annual Convention 
National Hardwood 
Lumber Association 
Sept. 16-17 ’37 


Congress Hotel, Chicago 
Hardwood Grading Rules 


Important recommendations of the Grad- 
ing Rules Committee will have a direct 
bearing upon your business and will re- 
quire your attendance in order that ac- 
tion taken may reflect the considered 
judgment of the widest possible represen- 
tation of the hardwood trade. 


Hardwood Sales Methods 


What is the fundamental difference be- 
tween advanced sales methods and the 
old-fashioned order-taking system? Your 
sales manager should accompany his 
principal to the Convention where the 
discussion of improved selling technique 
will be a feature of the program. 


Problems Affecting Your Plans 


For the Future 

Will there be an inflation—when—what 
kind—how long? What effect will pend- 
ing national legislation have on your 
business? Will there be another NRA 
—price control—production control? 

These and other questions uppermost in 
your mind will have a place on the 


program. 
Fellowship 


What is the other fellow doing—what is 
going on in the hardwood trade in the 
North—the South—the East—the Pacific 
Coast—Canada—abroad? Every contact 
with your fellow lumbermen develops 
ideas—valuable—helpful. 


High class entertainment—Banquet in 
the Gold Room at the Congress Hotel— 
Honors to Thirty Year Club Members— 
Surprise features. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD 
LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


J. W. McCLURE, Secretary 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Anything in 


CYPRESS 


HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 





from CHICAGO STOCKS" 








Idaho— 
Ponderosa— 


WHITE PINE 


Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard Sede" 2nd 


West Coast Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Ofice—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














MANGER 


‘““ One Price ”’ 


FINER HOTELS 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 


—_ 50 


Double 
From 


a 


All rooms have bath and_shower. 
Hamilton, Hay-Adams, Manger 
have cireulating ice water. 


WASHINGTON 


Hotel HAMILTON 
ALL BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
14th & KE N.W. Phone Dist. 2580 
ALL BEDROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 
16th & H St. N.W. Phone Met. 2260 


Hotel ANNAPOLIS 
H 8t. Bet. 11th and 12th N.W. 
from $2.00: Double $3.50 
Desired 


With Kitchenette If 
FREE PARKING AT WASHINGTON HOTELS 
BOSTON 


The Wonder H f N = 
onder Hote Baal 

In North Station. Phone CAP. 600 
Radio in Every Room 


NEW YORK 


Hotel WINDSOR 
58th St & 6th Ave COL. 56-2100 





East Bay lumber dealers; C. W. Bahr, presi- 
dent California Redwood Association; George 


M. Cornwall, Sam Hawkins and W. T. Black, 
representing western trade publications. 


Company Stocks Insulating Board 


LaNcASTER, Pa., Aug. 9.—Announcement has 
been made by the Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., here, that Dyke Bros., Ft. Smith, Ark., 
recently stocked the company’s line of Temlok 
insulating board products in its branch at Okla- 
homa City. The product is now available 
through Dyke Bros. at their main office in Ft. 
Smith, and at two other branches in Little 
Rock, Ark., and Memphis, Tenn. Temlok is 
made in six factory-finish colors: walnut, coral, 
ash, green, cream and white. 


A Belated Correction 


In his exuberance over drawing near to the 
end of a 10,000-mile journey and in the excit- 
ing pleasure of visiting with old friends and see- 
ing the alumni gathering for the celebration of 
the Centennial of a noted university, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN editor, in the June 19 issue, 
unwittingly promoted a distinguished lumber- 
man to the highest position a university can 
offer, by referring to C. H. Barnaby, of Green- 
castle, as president of De Pauw University. Mr. 
Barnaby is not president, but is a member of 
the board of trustees and long has been a de- 
voted and ardent supporter of the university. 


August 14, 1937 


Chicago Lumberman and Family 
Visit Historic Dakotas 


Following his usual custom of writing ‘an 
interesting, personal record of vacation trips, 
G. A. Vangsness, Vangsness Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, has just finished an account of the 2,800- 
mile tour that was taken, July 15-29, by him 
and Mrs. Vangsness and their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Negley. The 
party visited the Black Hills, the Bad Lands, 
Mr. Vangsness’ boyhood town of Milnor, 
N. D., and spent more than a week at Sugar 
Lake south of Aitken, Minn. 

The scenes of desolation in the Dakotas as 
the result of six years of drought, dust storms 
and grasshopper invasions made an_ indelible 
impression upon the travelers. They saw liter- 
ally hundreds of abandoned farms with their 
comfortable buildings left to the elements as 
the owners sought better farming localities. A 
few of the places visited in the two Dakotas 
by the Chicagoans were: Dinosaur Park near 
Rapid City; Rushmore mountain where Gutzon 
Borglum is sculpturing the busts of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt and Lin- 
coln in rock; Mt. Harney, the highest peak east 
of the Rockies; the forest rangers’ tower on 
Mt. Coolidge; the old mining town of Custer, 
named for the general slain in the Indian mas- 
sacre of 1876, and Lead, S. D., which was built 
around one of the largest gold mines in the 
world. 


Here’s What's New— 


How to Increase Farm Business 


An informative and attractive bulletin for the 
farmer, entitled “Greater Farm Profits with 
Insulite” has just been issued by the Insulite 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Prepared especially to 
stimulate sales of insulation board by dealers 
whose trading centers extend into rural areas, 
this sixteen-page booklet, printed in colors and 
liberally illustrated, shows to the prospective 
farm builder the advantages resulting from the 
use of structural insulation in farm buildings. 
The book discusses the farm home, the dairy 
barn, produce storage houses, poultry and hog- 
houses, machine sheds, etc., and points out that 
the profits yielded by greater egg and milk pro- 
duction pay for the small investment required 
to insulate these buildings. Copies of the book- 
let may be had by writing the Insulite Co. 


Fine Millwork Line Attractively 
Catalogued 


A handsome new looseleaf catalog and price 
list has been put out by the Bristol Door & 
Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn., manufacturer of 
lumber and millwork with the well-known 
“Tennessee Diamond” brand. This company is 
constantly adding new items of millwork to its 
line, hence the looseleaf form of the catalog, 
as it is planned to send out new sheets from 
time to time as new lines are developed. J. H. 
McCrary, sales manager of the company, has 
spared neither time nor effort in making this 
an effective catalog. Some interesting views 
of the big plant at Bristol, in the heart of the 
Appalachian hardwood country, are included. 


Helps in Selling Tools 


The second of the series of booklets entitled 
“Tool Talks” is being sent out by the Stanley 
Rule & Level Plant of the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. This one contains interesting 
and valuable information on the making of 
Stanley “Bailey” Planes, pointing out briefly 
the features the salesman should bring to the 
attention of his customer. The column “Ten 
Sales Reminders for Tool Salesmen” might well 
be memorized by the man who deals in tools. 
The history of Stanley tool making is contin- 
ued in this number. 


Peacock Editor Dips Into the Arts 


The “Special New York Edition,” of the Co- 
operator, little monthly house organ of the Len- 
non Wall Paper Co., Joliet, Ill., has apparently 
taken the world for its field and has gone into 
dramatic, literary, and surrealist criticism in a 
big way. This lively little paper always con- 
tains something decidedly different and one 
waits with interest to see what it is going to 
take up next. 


News Bulletin Tells of Dealer's Aids 


Dealers in Dierks products enjoy the little 
monthly news sheet, “Dierks Bulletin” sent 
out by the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kan- 
sas City. The current issue has some inter- 
esting figures on farm income and crop re- 
ports. It also announces the new technicolor 
film showing Dierks lumbering operations 
which is now ready for distribution to Dierks 
dealers. A sample of the Dierks advertising 
service available to dealers handling the com- 
pany’s products and a tip regarding the car- 
penter aprons, a picture of the new red stick- 
ers, some instructions for laying Dierks floor- 
ing and a few jokes make up the rest of the 
bulletin, which illustrates the extensive deal- 
er’s aid service given by this company. 


List of Connectored Designs 
Available 


There is now available for builders, con- 
tractors, engineers, architects and others in- 
terested, an illustrated folder listing .and de- 
scribing the various typical designs recom- 
mended by the Timber Engineering Co., 1337 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The illustrations include triangular rool 
trusses, flat roof trusses, barn trusses, arched 
type roof trusses, factory-type roof trusses, 
grandstands, lookout, radio and tank towers, 
and highway bridges, all of timber-connectored 
construction. TECO supplies the designs 
shown and numerous others with blueprints 
and bills of materials at a moderate price. 
A copy of the folder may be obtained from 
the company at the address given. TECO 1s 
also sending out illustrated félders on_rail- 
way timber structures in which the timber 
connectors were used, and on TECO spike Grid 
connectors with specification data. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, 


La., for sales 


made in the period July 27-31, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices 


for the month to date have been 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin: 


1$x2%” 38x1%”"” %x2” %x1h” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $73.00 $62.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 78.00 64.00 62.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 73.00 60.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 72.00 60.00 56.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 84.00 62.00 64.00 48.00 
Cir. pin. red..... 78.00 60.00 58.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 71.00 57.00 52.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red..... 69.00 58.00 46.00 47.00 
No. 1 com. wht 59.00 48.00 45.00 37.00 
No. 1 com. red 58.00 49.00 41.00 40.00 
Oe BS OU csc cs 3.00 28.00 26.00 19.00 
x2” %x1l\%” x2” 
| a a) ee $80.00 $80.00 
CW. Gta POO cic csscsce 75.00 75.00 
BOL, Gl, WEG cceccces 73.00 68.00 
SOt,, QO POGiccesotvseess 71.00 68.00 i dicks 
a a een 75.00 74.00 70.00 
a | ee 69.00 68.00 62.00 
ee ee 67.00 66.00 62.00 
Be, Bs POcwsevcesien 65.00 64.00 59.00 
NO. 2 GORE. WHE ccc cnccc 57.00 53.00 50.00 
ING: 2 GOR: POG ie vcceccocs 55.00 53.00 47.00 
NG. 2 Qa s6% 6 sSsiewsees 26.00 23.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured r. Rags ye City origin: For 
i8-inch —— $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.5 

Chicago ae prices may be obtained 
by oe oe to the above the following differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 
t#-inch Goe. » $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fe-inch, $3. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9.—Current quotations 

o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical psn Flooring 


&Btr Cc D 

BE sn se veesianeeeamen rm 00° $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ea are ee $34.00 $31.00 $20.00 
ME Kaedlecevesie sane 37.00 34.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$35.00 $33.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 35.00 34.00 24.00 
Ceiling 
rere $29.00 $27.00 $17.00 
Ee “Set ccawevneneaes 32.00 29.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x8 1x10 1x12 
a eee $22.00 $22.00 oy 00 $24.00 
2 ae 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
ae Sa 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
SS ee $22.00 $22.00 $23.50 $24.50 $24.00 
ee 21.00 21.00 21.50 22.50 2.50 
See 20.50 20.50 22.00 23.50 22.50 
a, ee 22.50 22.50 23.50 25.50 25.50 
ee 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 25.50 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

UNG | NI 2 G:c.u1dse ave’ ochl gig ocorp-arergvs prataiie sie $21.00 
ph ah BR SB Pe re rarer 20.00 
pe LS Se or ee ee 21.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
MEM Gis mead $60.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
UE aecaieianw ore 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.0¢ 
PETS 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
ee 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
MEE iaspacorexarede $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
ae 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
ER aopueteatatous 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
RE iki dhdcraiaeas 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
i ee ee 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 am 
_ , eR 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 
BE veseeows 70.0 60.00 41.00 25.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
etter, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com om 
i ES 73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
DE? cacawaia 78.0 63.00 53.00 8.00 19.00 
ree 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
WED crawqvenne ss 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
are 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
eee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 .... 

oe 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00... 

ere 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 ae 

| eee 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 

PEPE éae0weos 158.00 143.00 121.00 .... eae 

No.1Com No.2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
ee $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
OO 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
Be: dwassews 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
3g eee 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 

og, rr 60.00 50.00 34.00 Re 

REP acs:0s-awias 65.00 55.00 39.00 ee 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
eer $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
EE? euciaaranalalin sesiw evans 65.0 43.00 4.00 20.00 
ee ee 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
ore ero 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 

, eee 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 

a ee 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ee ey ro be = $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
Be areawess 85.0 56.00 37.00 21.00 
ee oe 00 30, 00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
ere 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
ee 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 arate 
i, i Se 108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00 .... 
arc 156.00 146.00 122.00 els an 
Sees 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00... 
BE wewsedice 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00... 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 

Ee re re $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
Se ee 70.00 652.00 82.00 21.00 
EET <ancs<cinlge ais arene 80.00 657.00 37.00 21.00 
Eee tnasxenaceeeee 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Aug. 7: 
First Third 
SOMO osu sec ceuaees $83.15 $53.07 


Second 
$74.12 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $27-25; + <-% 17; No. 3, $18. 
Peelers, No. 1 $34; No. * $b0°3 
$28.3 Shingle cantly "$12- iS 


Siieek: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 





lumber logs, 





Royals: 
Cost Sa eee ees ns $4.50-4.60 
gt: a ee Sees 2.75-2.85 
hs ica .cviiuicin Se sere? dyn ware neia gs km bone 1.75-1.85 
Perfections: 
ok. Ses ee $3.50-3.60 
Se Sa re en ee 2.50-2.60 
RAI soning. cinta in dee Bin mamonaie iets 1.60-1.65 
a 
lll SS i aa ene wey a Rn $3.05-3.15 
BN MND oo she x: crs rh 66 Reareia ous gre tio 2.35-2.45 
MT EU ca cura ace Se ph ine & Rain ie we 1.45-1.50 








84 
WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 9%—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, 42-inch 


Clear bad Nod it) ’” 
EE Sides wa erneael $29.00 $25.00 $21.00 
Pn saececveviooen 33.00 29.00 26.00 
Pe ~ ansessawaaeus 37.00 33.00 29.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
SOMO sccuseneeutess ecceewenene mpapaten ~ $55.00 
DEED, véceewinedeheeesteeeseeadeneons 61.00 
i ee Cetaseedencebewess 70.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16 
$28 or S4S 
or Rough 
Dt  cegedhwmabbeesedeukeaw eaves ‘ --$ 70.00 
Di” tdvageeckcbvacehenseteueveeuseens 75.00 
| <nceidesteenteubegeke eeoewseawas 85.00 
DT tt eccuvcnenneenendémex ens aera 95.00 
BE LibvdedKevvevseeese beeen eae hed 100.00 
DE ccbtae sean cdwesuenteeenane eee oun 105.00 
DT Cxcn cad ea Cawk cg exmae eu be ew ae mae 115.00 
il EES ESS SEES ES SRR SE Ease ve Aree ret 120.00 
, Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
KOCCHEAE © HKOEEES EONS 64SEC EEN ORS - $40.00 
ize” er es re ea Ee 42.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
rr Ce Se an ee ease eee ene ee eee 52% 
ee NE OE, ccctercceseeseswes 47% 
Series 7000— 
EY ND DU, occ ccewstecvececceess 52% 
ee Se Ons oo 66 seb esceeeceens 47% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
$0. 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 


Association by members during the period 
Aug. 26 to Aug. 31, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELEecTts. S2 or 4S— _ 1x8 & war. & wdr 
SE aa ec whi kee $66.99 aici $76.25 
2 eee 53.82 $62.00 mine 
sHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
rs Malwa ah hw end ove e weed $42.98 $28.10 
I: orale ris ican asta wats where 8 oe: wh 41.92 28.11 
Com™Mons, S82 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
ER oS oa ek eo i ee cece $28.43 $22.79 
BRAS Tes ccccccecscccsccsces 32.62 21.66 
Pee Gy BFS, Bh 4 4 t4.0 4.064040 60% 08 >% $17.18 
Idaho White Pine 
- 5-6/4 8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr 
ee, > ee ee $71.91 $90.25 
GOUEEE CEPP Bebb cccscovcces 59.24 Pee 


COMMONS S2 or 4S— 
Colonial see me Standard 
N ‘<? No 


o. 3 
Ut hes aera ai eat $39.88 $353 2 $27.75 
ere ee 69.22 1 27.20 
Quality (No. 4) 4/4, RWR ORs ia ease 0% $20.03 
Sugar Pine 
, 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELECTs, S2 or 4S— & war. & war. & wdr 
B&btr. ae Seneae cece eeese eeee 
Maca ae | eee 
Omer, s2Ss— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
) /4 ere 40 ease eee 53.90 $33.56 eas 
6/4 cowdeeePheweas 52.63 34.92 $22.29 
OP sitkewnabamous 65.59 38.21 22.70 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
eo eee $23.42 
Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8 777" 1 17 "* 22.06 
Boards, No. 3, S2or4S, 1x8..1..222227! 22.29 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 RL....... 37.28 
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Lumber Market Review 


The softwood market has _ recently 
shown an improvement, which many be- 
lieve will be continued into the fall. It 
can not be claimed, however, that it is 
yet either active or strong. More mills 
have been curtailing their output to bring 
supply and demand into better balance, 
but the cut for the two weeks ended July 
31 was about fourteen percent above the 
bookings. Mill stocks on that date had 
risen to very slightly above the level of 
the corresponding date last year, and 
while files of unfiled orders were still a 
good deal larger than last year’s, they 
were being steadily reduced by an excess 
of shipments over new business. The 
items that have suffered most price de- 
cline in the last few months are lower 
grades, and these are not showing much 
strength, with the result that many clos- 
ures of small mills, cutting only com- 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 





weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Aug. 7: 
Flooring 

Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
rere ere re Cee $65.00. $64.00 
eee re re 54.00 53.00 
I Oe ay es ree wen 34.00 33.00 

Flat grain— 
OE ee $47.00 $46.00 
= errr re ee er re 42.00 40.00 
PG SE wiweee eds osuaeusweweuns 28.00 27.00 


Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
$37. $34 


RE, sap anges alae andiane waa ae 00 .00 
we 8 eee 47.00 41.00 
Boston Partition, {§x4......... 42.00 39.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 

0.117 No. 118% 

DY nv ccs wremanioes sundewee ome $40.00 $47.00 
ee eee 38.00 42.00 
eS Pe ee 28.00 30.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 12 
.$55.00 $64.00 $58.00 $60.00 $66.00 $81.00 


4/4. 
5/4... 65.00 73.00 67.00 67.00 74.00 90.00 
Casing & Base, » eomeeee , 
Casing ......... $61.00 $68.00 $62.00 $64.00 
Oe eer ee 61.00 68.00 62.00 64.00 
Mouldings 
Discount 
FO 8S SO ee 40% 
eae a ee ee 35% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No.1. = 00 $41.00 $48.00 $58.00 
or Shiplap No. 2... 00 20.50 21.00 26.00 
No. 3. it. 00 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Btneuston, S48, 16-Foot 
No.1 No.2 
re er eye $27.00 $22.00 
SF eee re ene 24.00 19.00 
SS ae ar eee 26.00 20.00 
Rr er a ae eee 32.00 24.00 
DEED sds cceudaseeeeepaeedeas cua 38.00 26.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
BG Uk alarchs Ge nare Wee wee Wok wees O44 be meee $4.50 
No. 2 


Ce 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cc leveland, Ohio, July 2: 


Cleveland, in effect July or oeowing are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b 
Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
FAS a oe 80.00 85.00 95.00 97.50 111.00 125.00 140-00 
om. & Sel.. 55.00 65.00 67.50 72.50 80.00 90.00 100.00 
Pin. White Oak: 
2 epee 106.00 116.00 121.00 136.00 146.00 161.00 171.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 70.00 75.00 80.00 90.00 98.50 116.00 126.00 
Pin. Red Oak: 
Pe. wecsusirs 91.00 101.00 106.00 116.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
No. 1 C.&s 65.00 70.00 75.00 85.00 93.50 106.00 121.00 
Poplar: 
WMD ccccasee 98.00 108.00 113.00 118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
Ne. 1 C&s... 60.00 65.00 68.00 73.00 83.00 rose 
ec 5 a ied 73. 8.00 78.00 90.50 Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
No. 2-A Co 45.50 48. 3 : 
m. 8.00 50.50 53.00 was ...... 108.00 113.00 113.00 118.00 
Basswood: No. 1 C&S. 73.00 75.50 78.00 83.00 
eae 85.00 90.00 90.00 97.50 > 
No. 1 C&S... 57.50 65.00 65.00 73.50 wo 1 Ghee, en ee ee eee 
No. 2 Com 38.50 39.50 39.50 42.50 Snd. Wormy 40.00 43.00 44.00 48.00 
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mons, are being reported. The larger 
mills, however, have been able to make 
scattered advances in many items of up- 
pers. On the other side of the market, 
the consumers are getting over the ef- 
fects of recent criticism of housing cost 
levels; more of them are coming to see 
that they can get a big dollar’s worth 
today and that rising costs must result 
in higher prices later. Distributors, sens- 
ing this public reaction, being encour- 
aged by bright prospects for an active fall 
demand from rural sections, and feeling 
that the market has passed its low, show 
more inclination to replenish their stocks. 
Eastern markets report revival of some 
dormant housing projects of large size 
and the coming out of some big construc- 
tion; the middle West, South and South- 
west report more residential building ; and 
the fall outlook for California trade is 
considered good. Foreign trade, because 
of wars, disruption of exchange and high 
ocean rates, is dull. 

Hardwood trade is not as good as it 
was expected to be. Though furniture 
factories had 47 percent more unfilled 
orders June 30 than on that date last year, 
they are buying only for immediate needs, 
and sap gum continues somewhat soft; 
and, though oak flooring is stronger, there 
has not yet been a corresponding advance 
in rough stock. Upper grades of Appala- 
chian ash and poplar and northern birch 
and basswood have advanced. The fact 
that mill stocks are above last year’s level 
and accumulating is a drag on the market. 
Many producers, however, feel confident 
that industrial consumption will be more 
active following vacation season and will 
readily absorb probable offerings, and 
low-priced orders are not so generally ac- 
ceptable as they were a few weeks ago. 
Occasional surplus lots admittedly are 
still available at concessions. Some be- 
lieve that there is every prospect of fur- 
ther advances in higher grade items. 


Cautions About Machine Repair 
Ordering Without Quotation 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Aug. 9.—J. D. McCarthy. 
secretary Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, recently sent a bulletin to mem- 
bers of that organization, advising them to be 
on the lookout for representatives of an outfit 
“located in an Indiana city, which solicits the 
lumber dealers having planing mill machinery. 
for the job of repairing the rollers or knives of 
their machinery. In his bulletin, Mr. McCarthy 
further says: 

They purport to have a special process for 
treating the rollers and knives which will 
eliminate servicing for a long period of time, 
but will not quote a complete price on the 
job. They do make quotations on price per 
hour and per pound of metal used. 

Dealers who have turned their rollers or 
knives over to these people find themselves 
billed upon the return of their property for 
somewhere around $400. Refusal to pay 
brings a demand from a lawyer representing 
these people, with a threat to place a lien 
upon the machinery. Their past procedure 
has usually been, where possible, to com- 
promise for approximately fifty percent of 
the bill. 

We are issuing this warning to prevent 
any of our members being subjected to the 
same treatment, and would appreciate any 
dealer who is solicited notifying this office. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








DR. SEBRON E. DEAL, 68, physician, lum- 
berman, and tax collector for Tuscaloosa 
County, Alabama, died in his home July 15 
after a long illness. While young, Dr. Deal 
lived on a farm. He attended the University 
of Alabama, and later graduated from the 
University medical school. With his brother, 
Dr. W. W. Deal, he praeticed medicine seven- 
teen years before they entered the lumber 
businss, At one time they employed hundreds 
of men, and their holdings were among the 
most extensive in the South. . During his 
life, Dr. Deal was president and one of the 
chief stockholders in the following concerns: 
Deal Lumber Co., Buhl, Ala.; Deal Curtis 
Lumber Co., Coal Fire, Ala.; Deal Curtis 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Drifton, Fla.; Deal Bach- 
tel Lumber Co. of Cooks, Ala.; Deal Powers 
Lumber Co. in Vance, Ala., and S. E. & W. W. 
Deal Co. of Tuscaloosa, Ala. In addition to 
the above companies, Dr. Deal was interested 
in a number of other lumber firms, most of 
which were operated either by his relatives 
or by men who learned the lumber business 
under him. He was in the sawmill business 
continuously for the last twenty-nine years. 
Survivors are his widow, four daughters, a 
brother, two sisters and three grandchildren. 


DR. LeROY P. KUHN, 57, chief surgeon 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. and 
of the American Motorists Insurance Co., died 
at his summer home in Three Rivers, Mich., 
July 238. He received his M. D. from the 
University of Illinois in 1905. He practiced 
at Fairbury, Ill., until 1911, when he opened 
the first medical and surgical office in Chi- 
eago’s central manufacturing district. Less 
than two years later, he was appointed chief 
surgeon of the Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co. when the company was organized. 
At his death, Dr. Kuhn was president of the 
staff of Lutheran Memorial hospital, Chicago, 
and a member of the staffs of Augustana 
and Columbus hospitals. He was a Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons, and 
of the American Medical Association. His 
widow, two daughters, one granddaughter, 
and seven brothers and sisters survive. 


FRANK H. TINDLE 68, vice president and 
treasurer of Jackson & Tindle (Inc.), Buffalo, 
passed away in his home in that city July 28 
after two years’ illness. He was the son of 
the late Thomas Tindle, who established a 
large cooperage stock business in Buffalo 
many years ago. He entered his father’s 
business when through school. A brother-in- 
law, Willis K. Jackson, was also associated 
with the company which eventually became 
Jackson & Tindle. Mr. Tindle was president 
of the board of trustees of the Richmond 
Avenue Church, a member of the board of 
the Methodist Home for Children at Wil- 
liamsville, and a director of the Y. M. C. A. 
He was a Mason, and a member of other 
— organizations. He leaves four chil- 
ren. 


BYRD COLLINS ROCKWELL, 71, formerly 
associated with the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, Warren, Ark., died at his home in Shef- 
field, Ala., Aug. 4, after a long illness. In 
1910, he had organized the Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., Canton, Ark., serving as presi- 
dent and general manager. The firm made 
screen doors among other items. Mr. Rock- 
well sold his interest in that company several 
years ago, and became associated with the 
Bradley Lumber Co. at Warren. He moved 
to Sheffield about ten years ago. During his 
life he contributed several inventions to the 
lumber industry. Surviving are his widow, 
a son and three daughters. 


OTIS LAWRENCE WALKER, 57, head of 
the O. L. Walker Lumber Co., with yards 
at Caspar and Glenrock, Wyo., died July 28 
at his home in Caspar. After graduating 
from Princeton University, Mr. Walker was 
connected for several years with the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. He was associated at 
other times with the Northern Lumber Co. at 
Cloquet, Minn., and the Pine Tree Lumber 
Co. in Little Falls, Minn. Later he repre- 
sented the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. for three 
years at the Denver office and then entered 
business for himself. Mr. Walker leaves his 
widow, three sons and two sisters. 


ROBERT BONIFAS, 35, a foreman for the 
Bonifas-Gorman Lumber Co., Lake Linden, 
Mich., of which his father, Isaac Bonifas, is 
an official, was fatally injured July 31 at one 
of the company’s loading camps at Rice Lake, 
seven miles east of Lake Linden. It appeared 
that Mr. Bonifas fell off a load of logs, and 
was run over by one of the truck trailers. 
He died in a hospital at Lake Linden an hour 
later. Survivors are his widow, several 
brothers and sisters and his father. 


DENNIS J. O'CONNELL, 62, president of 
the East River Mill & Lumber Co. (Inc.), 








New York City, for nearly twenty years, died 
July 30. Mr. O’Connell began his business 
career with the Farrell Box & Lumber Co., 
later joining the East River Mill & Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). Some of his company’s notable 
contracts have been supplying lumber for the 
Empire State building, and the Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, low-rent housing project. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a daughter and two 
brothers. 


ANSON STRONG BROOKS, 84, pioneer 
Minnesota resident and one of the outstand- 
ing lumbermen of America, died Aug. 3 at 
his home in Minneapolis, Minn. He would 
have been 85 on Sept. 6. He was the son 
of Dr. Sheldon and Jeanette (Ranney) Brooks, 
and was born in Redfield, N. Y. The elder 
Brooks was a member of the second Minne- 
sota legislature and was long prominent in 
early day affairs. In 1856, Mr. Brooks’ 
parents removed to 
Minnesota and settled 
on a farm in Beaver, 
Winona County. The 
family moved to Min- 
neiska in 1862, where 
the father engaged in 
the grain warehousing 
business, all grain 
being barged down the 
Mississippi. In 1867, 
the Northwestern Tele- 
graph Co. installed its 
office in the grain ware- 
house and Mr. Brooks, 
at the age of fifteen, 
became a telegraph 
operator for that com- 
pany. Later, when the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad was 
built up the Missis- 
sippi; he became its 
operator at Minneiska. 
In the meantime he 
was learning the grain 
business. In 1873, the 
partnership of Brooks 
Brothers was formed 
by Anson and his 
brothers, Lester Ran- : 
ney and Dwight Frederick Brooks, taking 
over the grain business. In 1878, they began 
to deal in lumber, and in 1880 Mr. Brooks 
drove out from northwestern Minnesota by 
team through the Red River Valley, locating 
sites at points along the unfinished Minne- 
apolis & nitoba Railway, for the establish- 
ment of elevators and lumber yards. In 1881, 
he moved to Grand Forks, Dakota Territory, 
to take charge of the building and opera- 
tion of business in that area. After the busi- 
ness was well established, Mr. Brooks, with 
his family, moved to Merriam Park, a suburb 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, in 1891. 
With his brothers he remained in the grain 
business until 1897, having in the meantime 
formed the Brooks Elevator Co. and Brooks- 
Griffiths Co.; the latter doing a commission 
business at Minneapolis. The opportunities 
afforded by the lumber industry attracted 
their attention more and more and in 1893 
the brothers started the manufacture of lum- 
ber, in connection with M. Scanlon and 
H. B®. Gipson, having formed the Scanlon- 
Gipson Lumber Co. n 1901, Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. was organized and later Brooks- 
Scanlon Co., Brooks-Scanlon Corp. and other 
lumber manufacturing and timber holding 
companies, and railway companies operating 
in conection with their lumber enterprises. 
In 1909, the Powell River Paper Co. (Ltd.) 
was formed, and engaged in the manufacture 
of newsprint. Mr. Brooks was a member of 
the Minneapolis, Minikanda, Lafayette and 
Automobile clubs. He had been a Mason 
since 1873. Mr. Brooks married Georgie Lil- 
lian Andros. Survivors are a _ son, Paul 
Andros Brooks of Minneapolis; five grand- 
children, Mrs. John Hollern, Anson, Barbara, 
Sheldon and Stanley Brooks; one great- 
grandchild, Sheila Brooks Hollern, and four 
nephews, Edward Brooks of St. Paul, Harry 
K. Brooks, Bend, Ore., Sheldon D. Brooks, of 
Vancouver, B. C., and Philip R. Brooks of 
Portland Ore. At the time of his death Mr. 
Brooks was chairman of the board of Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. (Inc.) of Bend, Ore.; board 
chairman of Powell River Paper Co. (Ltd.) 
of Powell River, B. C.; secretary-treasurer 
of Brooks-Scanlon Corp. of Foley, Fla.; presi- 
dent of Brooks Bros. (Inc.) St. ul, Minn.; 
treasurer of the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Rail- 
road Co., of Foley, Fla.; first vice-president 
of the Bahamas-Cuban Co. (Ltd.) of Cama- 
guey, Cuba, and a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Minneapolis. 


CHARLES H. EVANS, 68, president of the 
Newfane (N. Y.) Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., died at his home Aug. 4 following a sick- 
ness of two weeks. When 35, he entered 
the employ of the company as superintend- 





ent, and in 1921 became vice president and 
manager. Soon afterwards Mr. Evans was 
promoted to the presidency. He was active 
in civic and fraternal affairs in his com- 
munity. Surviving are his widow, a daughter 
and one son. 


CLARENCB J. ROSS, 52, well known Pacific 
Northwest timber cruiser, died in Klamath 
Falls, Ore., July 28. His home was in Ta- 
coma, and for the last fifteen years he had 
been employed- by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. Prior to joining the Weyerhaeuser staff, 
Mr. Ross was with the timber department of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad for many years. 
His widow and two daughters survive. 


MRS. REBECCA SCHLOSS, wife of Tony 
Schloss, one of the proprietors of the Balti- 
more (Md.) Lumber Co., died after an illness 
of some months, July 31. She was active in 
Jewish charities. Her husband, two sons and 
a daughter survive. One of the sons, Daniel, 
is associated with his father in business. 


W. K. FUQUA, manager of the Lawton, 
Okla., branch of the C. D. Shamburger Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), died Aug. 1 in a hospital at 
Wichita Falls, Tex. He was critically ill 
for several days after peritonitis set in fol- 
lowing an appendicitis operation. 


J. H. PHILLIPS, 69, who had been in the 
lumber business in Kinmont, Ont., for the 
last eighteen years, died suddenly July 23 as 
he was preparing to open his mill. Sur- 
vivors are his widow, two daughters, and 
three sons who are in the business their 
father operated. 


JOHN THEODORE WIRTH, 56, a foreman 
for the Heidritter Lumber Corp., Plizabeth, 
N. J.. where he was employed twenty-seven 
years, died July 31. His widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son survive. 


H. C. ARNOLD, president of Casper, Arnold 
& Son, Cullman, Ala., passed away July 27 
in a Birmingham, Ala., hospital after an 
operation for appendicitis. His widow, three 
sons and a daughter survive. 


HUGH A. HAZEN, 69, lumber salesman, 
died in his home at Rockford, Ill., July 25. 
Mr. Hazen was active in his community 
church and lodge life. Two daughters and 
a son survive. 


WILLIAM LESTER PURKEY, 58, employed 
by J. E. DeSelm & Co., Bradley, Ill., died 
July 28. He was active in Masonic work in 
cp community. His widow and a son sur- 

ve. 





Western Furniture Buyers Favor 


Modern Blonde 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 7.—A great 
wave of furniture buying in the next few years 
was predicted by executives and buyers in at- 
tendance at the forty-fourth Western Furniture 
Market Week held in the new $2,500,000 West- 
ern Furniture Exchange and Merchandise Mart 
here, Aug. 2 to 7. More than four thousand 
store executives and buyers registered from the 
eleven western States, Hawaii, Alaska, the Phil- 
ippines and scattered points throughout the East. 

At the Fall Institute and Conference pro- 
grams, Roscoe R. Rau, of Chicago, executive 
vice president of the National Retail Furniture 
Association, gave western manufacturers a na- 
tional “angle” on furniture, comparing the sales 
and design trends in different parts of the coun- 
try. 
Old time buying enthusiasm was everywhere 
in evidence as dealers from widely scattered 
points declared that the home furnishings busi- 
ness is showing a marked increase, with indica- 
tions of a great wave of furniture buying dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Buyers were reported to have paid particular 
heed to the new designs in modern woods of the 
blonde shades, and to period furniture in a mod- 
ern treatment, particularly to XVIII Century 
English. 


Cuts Largest Loblolly Pine 


Kettys, Tex., Aug. 9—The largest loblolly 
pine tree ever found in Texas forests, 
to all known records, recently was cut by the 
Angelina County Lumber Co. from the Govern- 
ment’s timber sale area in the Davy Crockett 
unit of the Texas National Forest in Houston 
county. According to measurements made by 
Federal foresters, this tree was almost 5 feet 
in diameter, 140 feet high, and 157 years old. 
From it were cut five logs, totaling 82 feet, 
-which scaled a net volume of 6,290 board feet. 
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Asbestos Goods Manufacturer 
Will Enter Pipe Field 


AMBLER, Pa., Aug. 9.—The Keasbey & Mat- 
tison Co. of this city, one of the-oldest manu- 
facturers of asbestos and magnesia products in 
the United States, is announcing the addition of 
another line to its production with its entrance 
into the asbestos-cement pressure pipe field. A 
new plant, representing an investment of $760,- 
000 is under construction here for the manufac- 
ture of the product, and is expected to be in op- 
eration early in 1938. Its weekly capacity will 
be 150 tons, or about ten miles of asbestos- 
cement pipe. 

The floor area of the new plant with service 
buildings will be 143,000 square feet. Roofing 
and siding of the one-story structure will be of 
asbestos corrugated sheathing manufactured by 
the firm. Fifteen or more carloads of this ma- 
terial will be required. 

A second plant for the manufacture of this 
new product will go into construction soon in 
St. Louis, where the company already has an 
asbestos-cement plant operating. The second 
plant and equipment will cost $500,000, and will 
be able to produce seven miles of pipe each 
week. It is scheduled to begin manufacture 
early next year, also. At these two new plants, 
approximately 350 additional men will be em- 
ployed. 

The pipe will be designed for service at 
pressures ranging from 50 to 200 pounds per 
square inch. Modern municipal and manufac- 
turing needs have indicated a demand for this 
type of light-weight, non-corroding, non-tuber- 
culating pipe which prompted the Keasbey & 
Mattison Co. to enter the field. 


Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 




































| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 

. In Classified Department 
Gem MRD cccsccovscscevese seeeees-30 Conts a line 
Two wtive issues...... ....55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 





















SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 
a tremendous difference in the 


cut of the mill. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MISSISSIPPI 


Investigate. 


MERIDIAN 











Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


August 14, 1937 
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WANTED 

















Too Late To Classify 





CARPENTER APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








| | WANTED 
Employees 








IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR DRAFTSMEN 


Capable of billing and detailing into special lum- 
ber millwork plant. Answer, civing age, experi- 
ence, places of former employment and references: 
also salary -would accept as inducement to take 
job with Southern concern. 


Address “G. 95," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


For mill employing 5 to 10 men. 
to estimate time accurately on all special millwork 
and be familiar and able to use all machines in 
a Cabinet and Planing mill. Reply giving full 
details of ability and experience to “G. 80-Akron,” 
care American Lumberman. 


Must be able 





MAN WTD.—MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 


with retail lumber yard operation. 85 to 40 
Southerner preferred. 
Good record and references required. 

Address “G. 86,” care American Lumberman. 


years. 


Competent to direct moderate size shop and familiar 


North Carolina location. 





WTD: EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Must be good salesman—some knowled 
tailing paint. 
dependent yard; good opportunity. 








Address “G. 96,” care American Lumberman. 


Under 35 years of age as Assistant Manager. 
ge of re- 
Town of twenty thousand; large in- 
Don’t answer 
unless you are thoroughly competent and have had 
considerable experience in general building lines. 


Employees 


WANTED BY OPERATOR OF LARGE SAWMILL 


In the Philippine Islands, young man (either mar- 
ried but without children, or single) with experi- 
ence in surveying and logging railroad construction 
to act as assistant to Logging railroad superin- 
tendent. Write at once giving age, ex~erience and 
references, advising how soon could leave. 
INSULAR LUMBER CO., 
260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: MANAGER 


For a geod sized Illinois yard, canable of meeting 
keen competition successfully. Address with refer- 
ences: ‘“‘H. 30.’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER 


For Chicago Retail and Wholesale Lumber yard. 
Must know how to manage men and arrange their 
work; also have comnlete knowledge of lumber 
and experience in selling contractors and indus- 
trials. Give age and experience. 

Address “H. 34,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: YOUNG HARDWOOD MAN 
I want to contact a young hardwood lumberman 
of character and ability who is willing to work 
in Chicago, calling on industrial trade. 

CHAS. GILL, 824 Eastwood Ave., Chicago. 


RETAIL LUMBER MANAGER WANTED 


For one of Iowa smaller cities. Must know how to 
successfully meet present day competition. Give 
age and experience. 

Address “G. 88,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MILLWORK DETAILER & BILLER 
One who can take measurements on job and see 
work through Mill. Prefer man with sales ability 
and capable of handling men. TWocation Indiana. 
State age, experience, reference & salary expected. 
Address “G, 26.” care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE ESTIMATOR AND DETAILER 


With experience in supervising a planing mill. 
Answér in detail, giving age, salary expected. 
ec southern Indiana, city of 100,000 popula- 
on.. 

Address “G. 66,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL MEN 


Sticker Men; Cabinet men; Sash and Frame lay- 
out men; also production sash and door machine 
men for large manufacturing and retail lumber 
yard in Detroit, Michigan. 

Address “G. 85,” care American Lumberman. 





























Salesmen 


WTD: SALESMAN IN RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Must have experience in special mill work as well 
as general line of lumber and building materials. 
SPEARS LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMEN 


To represent Douglas Fir mill. 
Address “G. 70,” care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Wholesale firm located New York handling west 
coast, Southern Pine, hardwoods wants first .class 
salesman each New York, Philadelphia, New Eng- 
land. Give particulars, experience. 

Address ‘“‘“G. 76,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 
To sell carloads stock millwork in Chicago terri- 
tory for large sash and door factory. Must be ex- 
perienced and well acquainted with that trade. 
Give full particulars and references. 
Address “‘H. 28,” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


For Chicago district; must be experienced; give 
age, nationality and experience. 
Address “H. 35,” care American Lumberman. 




















Employment 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Desires position as manager or assistant. Thor- 
oughly experienced in all office detail. Good sales- 
man and collector. Familiar with Paint and Hard- 
ware. An up-to-date merchandiser, and business 
getter. 

Address “‘E. 62,” care American Lumberman. 










































